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INTRODUCTION. 



Thb work now offered to the favourable reception of 
the public, being from the pen of the late Dr. Hamil- 
ton, of Aberdeen, and evidently composed with an 
eyQ to publication, stands in no need of a prefatory 
recdmmendation. A life extended beyond the ordi- 
nary limits, and passed chiefly in public and important 
situations^ and in the course of which he published 
various valuable works^ has made Dr. Hamilton well 
known to the greater number of those who are likely 
to take an interest in this volume. But as it is pro- 
bable that no more of his writings will be submitted 
to the public, a short notice or memoir of the Author 
may not prove unacceptable to the community at 
large, and will be particularly gratifying to his friends 
and acquaintance. 

Dr. Hamilton's grandfather was Dr. William 
Hamilton, well known as Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Edinburgh, and afterwards Principal of 
that seminary. He was a cadet of the family of 
Preston. His father was Gavin Hamilton, an emi- 
nent publisher and bookseller in Edinburgh, who 
was distinguished for his loyalty during the Rebellion 
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of 1745. Mr. Hamilton married Helen, daughter of 
James Balfour, Esq., of Pilrig; and Dr. Robert 
Hamilton, the subject of this memoir, was the eighth 
child of that marriage, and was born on the 11th day 
of June, 1743. 

In infancy Dr. Hamilton was of a delicate consti^ 
tution, which improved as he advanced in years ; and, 
with the exception of lumbago, to which he was mudi 
subjected in the latter part of life, and which occa- 
sioned his stooping very much, he scarcely had a 
serious ailment during his long life, till within three 
weeks of his death, which was occasioned by a total 
loss of appetite^ and consequent decay of bodily 
strength. 

He was an excellent scholar in every department 
of literature to which he applied, and his strong de- 
sire to acquire knowledge made him a favourite wij^ 
all his teachers, and more especially with, the -cele- 
brated Matthew Stewart, professor of mathematics in 
the University of Edinburgh, who was indignant 
when informed that his favourite pupil was intended 
for business. 

Mr. Hamilton was always partial to a literary life ; 
but, yielding to circumstances, he was induced to 
spend some time in the banking-ofSce of Messrs. 
William Hogg and Son, in order to fit him for pro- 
secuting that line, or for becoming a g^eral 
merchant. 

Soon after this, his father gave up business as a 
publisher, and retired to a paper-mill which he pos- 
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sessed in a beautifullj romatilic situation near Edin- 

About this time, the subject of this memoir formed 
several of his moat lasting friendships, particularly 
with Dr. Charters) Dr. Wodrow, Robert Scoit Mon- 
criefT, Esq., &c. About this time also, he and some 
other literary young men formed themselves into a 
debating society, which existed for a season or two, 
and which led to the foundation of the present Spe- 
culative Society of Edinburgh. 

It may not be uninteresting to notice, that he 
became personally acquainted with Lord Kaimes in 
rather a singular manner, but highly creditable to 
both. He wrote an anonymous criticism, in one of 
the magazines of the day, on one of the works of that 
celebrated author. This criticism attracted Lord 
Kaimes's attention so much, that he inserted a notice 
in the same periodical, requesting that if the author 
of the criticism in question was already known to him, 
he might have the pleasure of knowing him better ; 
and, if he was a stranger, begg^g that he might 
have the honour of becoming acquainted with him. 
It was with much difficulty that Dr. Hamilton was 
persuaded to reveal himself to Lord Kaimes; and 
when he did so, his Lordship could scarcely believe 
that, in this young man, he saw before him his able 
'critic. But so much was he pleased with the con- 
versation of his new acquaintance, that he gave him 
a general invitation to his house as often as suited his 
convenience. Availing himself of this invitation, it 

b2 



viii INTRODUCTION. 

proved the means of introducing Dr. Hamilton to 
many of the first literary characters of the time. 

In 1766, the mathematical chair in Marischal 
College having become vacant by the death of Mr. 
Stewart, the earnest solicitation of Dr. Hamilton's 
friends prevailed with him, although reluctantly, 
being then only twenty-three years of age, to offer 
himself as a candidate for the office. He was unr 
successful (Dr. Trail being appointed) ; but the im- 
pression of Dr. Hamilton's talents and acquirements, 
which his appearance upon this occasion made upon 
the minds of the judges, was very strong, as several 
letters which are now before the writer of this memoir 
plainly show. One of these, from a most respectable 
professor in King^s College, one of the examinators, 
addressed to Dr. John Gregory, of Edinburgh, it is 
hoped, may not prove unacceptable to the reader. 

» Dear Doctor, 

• Mr. Hamilton called upon me yesterday, but, 

* having missed him, a due regard to that young 

* man's merit obliges me to put you to the expense 

* of a postage, that I may have an early opportunity 

* of signifying my sentiments of the good appearance 

* he made at the trial. In every exercise that was 

* given the candidates, Mr. Hamilton discovered a 

* remarkable genius for mathematics, and a justness 

* of apprehension and perspicuity that is rarely to be 
' met with. He is an excellent demonstrator; always 

* planned out his demonstration with judgment, and 
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'apprized his audience where the stress lay^ so that 
^ he brought it to a conclusion in the most perspicuous 
' inanner, and in such a way that do person of com- 

* mon understanding could miss it. All the exami« 
^ Hators were highly satisfied with the candour of his 

* written perfdrmances, on which he never attempted 
< to throw dust» or conceal where he was at a loss; 
^ and even upon those occasions, from the ingenious 

* attempts he made to get himself disengaged, the 
'judges formed the most favourable opinion of his 

* ability. Mr. Trail was preferred to him ; but 

* justice requires that I should acquaint you, that he 

* trode very closely at Mr. Trail's heels. I look 
' upon it as a very agreeable circumstance of the trial, 
' that t had thereby an opportunity of knowing a 
*'young gentleman of so much real merit, and every 
^ way so agreeable. If any more formal testimony 
^ can be of any service to Mr. Hamilton, I know j^at 
' the least hint will procure it from all the examinators. 

* I am, with great truth, yours, 

(Signed) ' Thomas Gordon/ 

After this competition Br. Haniilton became a 
partner in the paper-mill, and, his father having died 
the following year, the whole charge of the business 
devolved upon him. The concern being burdened 
with the shares of all the rest of the family, and the 
drudgery of it being foreign to his inclinations, and 
breaking in lipon his literary habits and pursuits, he 
gave it up, having appointed a manager to take 
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charge of it, and in 1769 obtained the rectorship of 
the academy at Perth. 

In 1771 he married Miss Anne Mitchell, of Ladatb, 
but had the misfortune to lose her in 1778. She left 
him three daughters^ Anne^ Helen, and Marian, all 
living at the date of this memoir. The eldest, to 
whom her father bequeathed his house in the country, 
is unmarried ; the second is widow of Andrew Thom- 
son, Esq., of Banchory, in the county of Kincardine ; 
and the youngest is married to the Reverend Robert 
Swan, of Abercrombie, in Fife. 

In 1779 Dr. Hamilton was presented to the natural 
philosophy chair in Marischal College, which is in the 
gift of the crown, and in the autumn of that year 
removed with his family to Aberdeen. For one 
session Dr. Hamilton taught the class to which he 
had been presented; but Dr. Copland having removed 
from the chair of this class to the mathematical chair, 
and neither finding themselves so much at home in 
the situations in which they were now severally placed, 
they arranged an exchange before the commencement 
of another session, and from that time forward Dr. 
Hamilton taught the mathematical class. It was not, 
however, till 1817, that he became, by presentation, 
professor of mathematics. 

In 178S Dr. Hamilton entered again into the 
married state, having espoused Jane, daughter of 
James Morison, Esq., of Elsick. 

In 1814 Dr. Hamilton, finding the duty of teach- 
ing his three mathematical classes too laborious, en- 
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gaged an assistant, with the permission of the Senatiis 
Academicus, to whicli his age, and his long and futh- 
ful services, well entitled him. This assistant was 
Mr. John Cruickshank, who for many years in- 
structed the two youngest classes, whilst the Doctor 
continued to teach the higher branches of the science 
himself; and so entire satisfaction did Mr. Cruick- 
shank give both to Dr. Hamilton and to the other 
members of the college, that, on their joint appli- 
cation, the town council appointed him as assistant 
and successor to Dr. Hamilton, at the same time that 
the Doctor himself obtained a presentation to the 
mathematical chair. 

In February, 18S5, Iiis second wife, by whom he 
had no family, died, leaving liim again a widower. 
From this period, he passed much of his time at his 
cottage in the country, where his valuable life was 
terminated in the bosom of his family, on the I4th day 
of July, 1829, in the eighty -seventh year of his age. 

Having thus briefly detailed the leading events of 
Dr. Hamilton's life, before attempting an outline of 
hia character, it will be proper to notice his publica- 
tions. 

In 1777 the first edition of his ' Merchandise ' 
appeared, whilst he was superintending the academy 
at Perth, and it has gone through several editions. 

In 1790 he printed, for the use of his class, a set 
of Mathematical Tables. 

In 1796 he published his ' Arithmetic/ which has 
been often reprinted. 
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In ISOO.he published^ for the use of )i» 8liidesl«, 

'.Heads of a Course of Lectures on MathemaUes.* 
All his publications of a strictly professional character, 
being the result of a thorough acquaintance with his 
subject, and distinguished by luminous perspicuity, 
have been highly valued, and will ever retain a re- 
iq)ectable place among works of that nature. i 

He published in 1790, without, however, affixing 
hisi name tQ it, 'An Essay on Peace and War.' In 
this sliort treatise, by exhibiting) in a clear point of 
view, the slender grounds upon which bloody imd 
expensive wars are often undertaken, and: the inade- 
quacy of national advantages to compensate the loss 
of men and money incurred by the retention c^ foreign 
acquisitions, he ably combated that unbounded spirit 
of retaliation and conquest in which higb-mind^d 
jnations are too ready to indulge; 
-/In 1813 the first edition of hh work on* the 
f National Debt and Sinking Fund' was given to- the 
public, and it has passed through three editioDs. 
This work has raised his name higher in the scale of 
poUtical authors than any. of his other publications, 
and must, indeed, render it immortal. It exhibited the 
fallacy of the arguments by which financiers had been 
t>linded, and by means of which, for a considerable 
period, the nation had been kept in the dark ; and it 
•opened their eyes to the sim^e truth, that debts can 
only be liquidated by a surplus of income ovar ex- 
penditure. . 

Whilst noticing his printed works, we must not 
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ettlH to mention a valuable small paniphlet on ^ Pau- 
perism/ called forth by the state of the poor in 
Aberdeen, and an inquiry into the most eligible means 
of relieving their wants, without having recourse 
to poor*s rates, to which last he was, on strong 
grounds, always hostile. In this pamphlet, he treats, 
with that perspicuity for which all his writings are 
remiurkable, of the various claims of indigent persons 
oin the charity of the public, and to what ejitent 
^dee claims deserve attention. The doctrine of this 
pamphlet is of general application, and ought to be 
widely diffused. 

It may be noticed here, that Dr. Hamilton, although 
be did not send many of his works to the press, wrote 
lit great length on various subjects connected with his 
fstto&the study of political economy. This appears 
from several essays found among his papers, viz.,— 
• Oni the 'American War* — ^On Government,'—^* On 
the Coi^-bounty,* and others ; and it is to be regretted 
that none of them are so far finished as to admit of 
being laid before the public. 

From what has been said above, it will be readfly 
anticipated that Dr. Hamilton's correspondence must 
have been extensive. Many eminent mathematicians 
received their education at Marischal College, who 
in after life acknowledged their obligations to Dr. 
Hamilton, in a manner highly gratifying to him, and 
his professional publications attracted the attention of 
many, both at home and abroad : this led to an ex- 
tensive epistolary correspondence, which was greatly 
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sent that body in the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland, aiid took a deep interest in their proceed^ 
trigs;' and when he ofiered his sentiments on any 
subject of debate, which, from his innate modesty* 
Was but seldom, he was listened to with profound 
htt^ntion. 

No one understood better, and few indeed so weU, 
kll the details connected with the Ghurch*s Widowi^' 
FundyCn* was more truly solicitous for its improvement 
and success. 

A firm believer in divine revdation^ Dr. Hamilton 
early became a member of the Auxiliary to the British 
knd Foreign Bible Sodety formed at Aberdeen, and 
ifeeply deplored the intemperate manner in which the 
broachers of the apocryphal controversy carried it on^ 
fSB^ the schism which it gave rise to. 
' < H^ was (blocked with cruelty, when Exercised 6fvdn 
^f)bn the meanest ol the inferior anixbals ; and df 
^hi;v<^ry, and its dreadful consequences, both as they 
ti^)[yect the bodies and the souls of manldnd» he had^a 
^Csat abhorrence. Under the influence of this feel- 
ing, he was an origiio»l member of the Antislavery 
Sbciety of Aberdeen, and was unanimously called to 
the chair as their president^^a situation which he held 
till his death. 

"". The above notices of Dr. Hamilton will serve in 
HO inconsiderable' degree to develop his character. 
Among his papers' we find regulations for his future 
conduct in life, written when he was cmly twenty^two 
years of age« at which- time he had the prospect of 
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enterii^ into business. They are extremely interest- 
ifag5 and embrace resolutions in respect to almost every 
gitualioQ in which he possibly might be placed in the 
course of Providence. They breathe throughout a 
most Christian and philanthropic spirit, and prescribe 
the most uncompromising rectitude of conduct, mod 
the most open-handed charity ; and although many of 
the supposed contingencies were never realized, on a 
iwiew of his life we evidently perceive that he never 
lost sight of them. 

^ Dr« Hamikon^s talents w&re of th^ highest order, 
and sedulously improved ; and it was a merciful dis- 
pensation for himself, as well as for the community of 
which he was so valuable a member, that his facultim 
w&re unimpaired to the close (^ life. Three weeks 
before his death, he attended a meeting of the Senatiw 
of Mariscfaal College, met on business connected with 
tiie royal visitation, and delighted his eolleagoes with 
the distinctness of his perceptions, and the importance 
of his remarks. And even many days after tliis^ what 
his strength had greatly sunk under the pressure of 
disease, he was frequently employed in revising ai^ 
conecting the work to which this memoir is preBxed; 
Dr. Hamilton was naturally unobtrusive and re- 
tiring, and by strangers was considered as an ixhseid 
man. Addison says, ' I distinguish a man who is 
^ absent because he thinks of something else, from a 
^ man who is absent because he thinks of nothing.** 
In the latter sense. Dr. Hamilton was never absent ; 
in the fermer, he might sometimes >be said to be so. 
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when what was passing before him was unimportaat : 
when otherwise, he was so merely in appearance, from 
being silent, and withholding his opinion, which had 
he given would have been highly gratifying. This 
has not seldom been matter of regret to the writer of 
this memoir, who frequently had the happiness to 
enjoy his society. 

Dr. Hamilton's favourite recreations were the culti- 
vation of flowers, of which he was particularly fond, 
and making excursions with a few friends, most com- 
monly to such parts of the island as he had not before 
visited ; but it is remarkable that, in the year 1820^ 
when in his seventy-eighth year, he joined a family 
party in a tour on the Continent. On such occasions he 
possessed the happy talent of shaking his mind loose 
from professional and other cares, and entering, with 
all his heart, into the pursuits of his party ; exploring 
every object worthy of notice, and putting down his 
observations in a regularly-kept diary. 

Dr. Hamilton's piety was rational^ fervent, and un- 
ostentatious ; in his charities, which were as extensive 
as his circumstances permitted, he was solicitous that 
^ his left hand should not know what his right hand 
did;' and his attention to his religious duties was 
uniform and unceasing. His affection for his family 
and relatives was of the warmest kind, and his 
friendships were steady and sincere. His talents^ his 
virtues, and his devotedness to the duties of the re- 
spectable situation which he held in the University, 
as well as to the promotion of the best interests of the 
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community at large^ will be i*espectfully remembered 
by all who knew him even by character; and that 
these impressions may be handed down to posterity, 
it is highly creditable to the present generation, that 
they have opened a subscription for a monument to 
his memory, to which many respectable persons in 
both kingdoms have put their names. 
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GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

THE earth and its produce^ and the animals 
with which it is stocked^ are the sources from 
which man derives every article that contributes 
to his maintenance or enjoyment. 

These commodities^ bestowed on man by the 
gift of nature, require, in general, to be modified 
by human art, before they be fit to answer the 
purposes to which they are subservient. 

The effect of labour in preparing commodities 
for use is augmented by acquired skill, by 
division, by the use of tools, by the aid of the 
strength of animals, and of other powers, natural 
or artificial. 

Tbe division of labour is limited by the extent 

of the market, and, in a state unconnected with 

B 
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others by commerce, will be regulated by the 
extent of territory and population. 

A considerable share of the commodities pre- 
pared by art and labour is not consumed im- 
mediately, but reserved for future use, or applied 
as the means of farther production. This con-, 
stitutes wealth, or capital. 

The wealth of a country depends on the fer- 
tility of the soil, the industry and skill of the 
inhabitants, and the accumulated capital trans- 
mitted to them by their predecessors. 

The use of wealth is to furnish th^ nxei^^ 
of enjoyment to mankind. The measure pf. 
enjoyment which it affords depeiids upon its dis^ 
tribution, as well as its absolute amouujl^ A^ 
equal distribution of wealth is neither praeticajl^le, 
nor desirable : but great inequality and accimju- 
la,tion of great fortunes; is detrimental to gener^ 
happiness. * 

Wealth is formed and increased by industry. 
It is (din^inished by any operative engine of de*- 
struction. Of these war is the mo^t general ^4» 
the most effective. : 

In war a large proportion of the inhabitaat^^i 
in withdrawn from the labours of useful industry, 
B,nd engaged in mUitary seryiaOi or preparing th^. 
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af^aratus requisite thereto. Another portion, 
iti the country where the war is waged, is pre- 
vented from following their usual occupations. 

The object of war is destruction. The fields! 
are ravaged ; cities demolished ; villages burnt ; 
noble works of art, whose construction was the 
labour of years, destroyed in an hour. It is the 
severest scourge to which humanity is subject, 
and tends most powerfully to impair wealth and 
enjoymeiit^ 

The acquisitiori of wealth which a victorious 
sffi^Oh Obtaihs from the plunder of the van- 
(Jtiishedv seldom repays the expense of the war. 
The 'Mcreised activity and prosperity of some 
p^icular classes in time of war is a delusive' 
li^rit'^f gtoeral prosperity. 

"A fertiott of iconfittderable extent may acquire, 
liy-'hidustry and skiH, a large share of wealth, 
without the aid of foreign commerce. 

Commerce has been considered as a medns 
lly which one nation is enriched at the expense 
(iPiADofiier. Industrious, slcilful, and enterpris* 
ing nations have been supposed to gain frOfftf the' 
iiwfderifr,' the ^orant, and the timid. Were litis 
SLJ^f^ineWofth^ effects of commerce, itwotfM* 
nbt affiME^tiiuch grottod Of c*ulogium iti itsftmmK* 

B 2 
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It; Kvould not prptnote tbe geneFal.iire]ifa(re^0f.tk6 
lumian race : but the view is altogether erroneouaii 
No commerce caa be considerably beneficialito 
oii^ joation, nor permanent, unless it b^ also bene- 
fieial to those nati(Hi8 with which dtis carried on4i 
u The ad^nifi^esiofi/eoiiiinarcje are to.bning^4;pT 
geth^ritl«ej]»rodUcts^of>4i£fepenl cUmates «a^ ith^ 
same coimtry, and thereby increasfi; tbe^in^aos 
^/himianenJQymemt;;/' ••.iiij ^^.-.-ibiu.-^.-ii; .oi>'/-. 
- f Xt : enlarges the . eiffeetad' the dftvisioik othhmt 
by. piK^eaenting a more (eaJ;rasiye nUrkeit/ ; Mn. <| 
^u It diffuBfes. through the:^eoi^0iibi0l ^orUuifin 
modeiraJ^.tennSiuthasetartiekii^iti ih€trffib^aiiAi$ia 
jrfiwhicbudi^feiient j^ationfi haftft t^nmAi raperidr 
cddtt^fi9d;de;$;terUy« ,..-; . j'rii,,^.UMj iin-n. -li nji 
jL J^ priamoting an intejrqcSMrse betwi^ein oatioil* 
i)f.(}iffi$re»t toantterjj^ . $ad -in ilifare^^^ 
civilization, it t^di9 to thie lepfexgejpftei^t ^ ifmwr 
ledger aajbd ih/d impro^raiientr , of *b^ i^t^^egtual 

^;^€*iv^ powrs of mm. ., ; . ;. . ;;, , . , ,,{ 

ift, e^i^change^ , fyr wlj^t ^ it has; yto «pare. , . J^Kpp^ 

imdi imporjt ViCi .re4W|)]pp^, . The pa-y^ipieiit of^t 
bala^ei in mw^y jjs a i -tesapoi^y, mQJi^u^e,^!*^^ 
muph used, an^.qjf pp adufWt^^.to tjift Wlww 
w^l^^l^ .^^Fes.4t-/-The,.^^u«ii^fe;5^^ 
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I BXports and imports is ultiinat^ly^ eqiuil ; btit tlli 
] value in use of iiupoi'ts should ]>e greater, other* 
I Wise commerce is not beueficial. 
I •-' Commerce, in order to yield tliese advantagea 
] in the highest degree, should Ire subject to vA ] 
[ reetrictioiis ; neither should it, except in special J 
I tmd rare cases, be promoted by artifiei^ten^J 
I toumgements. ■ ■ ' 

Notwitiistaading this, when a restrictive sj** ^ 
[ tcm has been long established and become inCor? 
' porated with the constitution of the society, it i 
eannot he suddenly relinquisbeil without occa^ i 
I Bioning much distress to ntunerous classes of ] 
I'^e community, and even impairing for a tinM 
I its general prosperity ; and as human hnppineM 
fttt the object of wealth, an alteration of system, ' 
■liiough ultimately beneficial, should be had rfe* ' 
I tSOurse to cautiously and gradually. 
I I*' A country of any considenible extent should I 
] be chiefly supplied with food from the prododS 1 
I Vf its owii soil. So long as there is a sufficient 
I Supply of food in the existing state of agricult- 
I 4ure, or in that which may be speedily obtainetf, i 
I ttere is no reason to desire a restriction in the 
[ Sbimber of inhabitants. If there be not som#-" ' 
llillg faulty' in the general system, they will find 
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employment, and obtain a share of the comforts 
of life. 

Where there is not a sufficiency of food in 
the existing state of agriculture, oi* where em- 
ployment cannot be found for the laborious in 
the existing state of society, emigration should 
be encouraged. 

Emigration is a powerful means of conferring 
the blessings of civilized society on countries at 
present barbarous and comparatively desert. 

There are at present on the earth extensive 
territories, of considerable fertility, uninhabited 
or thinly peopled, for the reception of emigrants ; 
and this is likely to be the case for many suc- 
ceeding ages. 

Where a portion of the inhabitants have emi-« 
grated and established themselves in a distant 
land, a commercial intercourse between these 
settlers and the parent state may be established 
to their mutual advantage, and no other con- 
nexion is desirable. The attempt to draw a 
revenue from colonists in aid of that of the 
parent state has never succeeded ; and the im- 
position of commercial restrictions depresses the 
progress and prosperity of the new states, and 
renders their commerce with the parent state 
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less extensive. This is fully evinced by the 
increase of the conunerce of Britain with the 
United States of America since their emancipa- 
tion, though few had the penetration to foresee 
this previous to that erenL 



CHAPTER L 



OF HUMAN WELFABJa. 



The amelioration of the condition of mankind* 
and the increase of human happiness, ought to 
he the leading objects of every political insti- 
tution, and the aim of every individual, a^ccording 
to the measure of his power, in the situation he 
occupies. 

The science of political economy has only been 
lately cultivated, at least upon enlarged prin- 
ciples. One of the ablest writers on this subject 
published his valuable work about half a century 
^o. Since that time able treatises have been 
Produced in almost every country of Europe, ia, 
which the doctrines of Dr. Adam Smith bav^ 
bee^n elucidated, enlarged, and sometimes redar- 
gued. 

The chief point to which these writers have 
directed their attention is the increase of wealth, 
though they have not entirely overlooked other 
objects that contribute to human welfare. They 
seem sometimes to lose sight of what renders 
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wealth valuable. As the miser labours to accu- 
mulate money which he has not the heart to 
spend, BO the political economist inquires into 
the means of increasing general wealth without 
paying sufficient regard to its only real use, the 
iucrease of general happiness *. The statesman 
too often considers the public wealth not as a 
means of increasing the happiness of the people, 
but as a fiuid from H'hich he may draw addi- 
tional taxes to be employed in pursuing his 
objects of ambition and aggrandizement. 

Few will deliberately niaiutain tliat the acqui- 
sition of wealth, individual or national, is the 
principal ingredient in human happiness. The 
National moralist and tlie pious Christian will 
Agree that the enjojTnents which wealth affords 
4re generally overrated, and the true welfare of 

I man consists not in the extent of his possessions, 
or the gratifications they afford, but in the per- 
fection of his moral and intellectual nature, and 
the improvement and employment of his active 
powers. 

At the same time the stoical doctrine which 

\ ascribes no value whatever to external enjoy- 



• To this censure some writers i 
it none whom we have seen are e 



re more hab!e than others, 
itirely free From it. 
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^' Along iritk idl thede it Ib necessary to maiti^ 
ttliti snch political establishments and public force 
w inay secure personal safety^ and tiie protection 
of liberty and property, against foreign enemies 
ocf domestic viblators of the public peace. 
'*-: Inquiries of the kind npw suggested are^ so^e^ 
tknes ' regarded as visionary and treated yri4k 
Hdiccde. - They are considered a^^ the ^eSim^fm 
iiifaik enthusiastic imagination, and altogether in* 
elp^icable to the state in which mankind tmt 
have been, and ever will be placed, it eaxtMH be 
denied that some men, actuated by the purest 
benevolent motives, but not under the regulation 
of a sound judgment, have advanced extravagant 
doctrines, and proposed impracticable schemes. 
These, however, have done little harm, unless 
so far as they gave room for cavilling, to those 
who are disposed to sneer at every attempt for 
ameliorating the condition of mankind. It is 
evident that the state of society has undergone, 
and is still undergoing alterations ; that it has 
sometimes improved, sometimes degenerated; 
and there seems no good reason to doubt that 
it is susceptible of higher improvement than it 
has hitherto attained. The belief of the per- 
fectibility of human nature, and the attainment 
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of a golden age, in which vice ttd misery have 
no plaee, will only be entertained by an enthu* 
siast : but an inquiry into the meang of impfoi^ 
ing our nature and enlarging our happinesi is 
consistent with sober reason, and is the most im* 
p(Hiant gubjeet, merely human, that can eogiige 
Ihe mind of man. No moral writer was eirer 
censured for laying down as perfect a sjrstem of 
duty as he could, although it was not expectad 
that this 'Would be practised, e?en by the btiti 
to ^ fuU e&tetit. f 
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of ignorance and rudeness, to a high degree of 
advancement in knowledge and refinement. Yet 
jPt' may be, wrong in prooouneiog iiie first tc^f 
have been his original state, or in considering the 
several intermediate stages as necessary steps 
for conducting him to that de^ee of civilization 
which he has now in many countries attained. 
Revelation does not favour tiiis ojmiion ; history 
does not prove it ; the fables of the poets are im« 
worthy of credit ; and the reasonings which have 
been adduced in support. of it are extr^tnely 
conjectural. 

The progress of society is, however, an im- 
doubted fact; aad its chief steps may be ren- 
sonably presumed to have taken place with cmi* 
sideraUe imiforisiitv, and furnish matter^ for 
rational inquiry. Lestigations of this kind 
should not be considered as merely tendk^ to 
gratify curiosity and afford scope for ingenious 
conjecture. If we can conduct them wight, they 
will unfold principles of the highest importance 
to mankind in every condition, and furnish rules 
by which we may judge of the wisdom or h&f 
of the systems and measures adopted in Afit 
state of society under which we live. 

We, must not attempt to trace thi« sul^tet ta 
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I Bource, As the origin of tlie liuiiiaii race 

I i^udes entirely the researches of our nutural _ 

I Acuities, we mu8t begin our speculations cotw ^ 

I «erniiig man hy viewing him as placed in sonie I 

l«ertam condition; and, however low this may ^ 

Wke supposed, we shall be wrong unless we assign i 

I kim [rowers and attainments superior to, and - 

I Mseutially distinct from, those of the inferior t 

animals. The faculty of speech with which he <{ 

is endued in the rudest state gives huu a decided * 

and inestimable superiority. 

We find, in the present state of niankint^ i 
I examples of tribes or nations in a great variety 
I'tlf situations ; and history presents us with still \ 
i^ater variety. 
The supply of food is the first demand of i 
limture, and will therefore call forth the firsfc ( 
l«xertions of human power, and may for a tira^ i 
1 a great measure, engross them. In this early i 
I stage of society, an hiiportant distinction in the i 
^conditions of man will arise from the climate i 
f imder which he lives. His energies, liis em- . 
^oyments, and manner of living will be regu- 
lated in conformity thfreto. It will have much 
fluence in fonning his character, not only ia * 
I that early stage, but at every subsequent period. 
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A warm climate sometimes affords a sufficient 
quantity of food witk little or no labour. The 
bread tree, the cocoa tree» and some, othera yicM 
a supply of wholesome and palatable food> ahnost 
at every season^ The inhabitants, of such >« 
climate derive their nourishment chiefly from 
vegetables, and procure it easily^ As they ace 
not urged to severe exertions, nor exposed, to 
frequent dangers, their character inclines to^ior 
dolence and gentleness, and the nature of the 
climate is favourable to these dispositions. ^ . ; A 
considerable number can procure subsistence in 
a territory of moderate extent They ai?e 
therefore likely to increase rapidly,, so long m 
they find a sufficient supply of food^ and < ^ 
acquire a relish for social intercourse, and b6 
stimulated by those desires which spring up. la 
the bosom of society. 

As a cold climate without culture afford&litAbe 
food for man, his chief dependence, is upoiat ;the 
animals he can catch by hunting. This employ* 
ment requires severe exertion, frequently en*- 
poses him to hazard, and ; after < all his success Is 
precarious^ He therefore . becomes aeeustomad 
to brave danger, to undergo hardships^ and enduise 
hunger. His dispositions > 4ure liarsh and.ulisd'^ 
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cial. A larger extent of country is necessary for 
his range, and> therefore a country of hunters is 
thinly inhabited. 

The superiority of man's understanding, in 
ccmtriving means for accomplishing his ends, is 
conspicuonsly displayed in the invention of tools 
for the various |>urpo6es to which his exertions 
are directed. As none of the inferior animals 
appear capable of this expedient, and as it ie 
practised in some degree by the rudest of man- 
hind, it has been considered by some as the dis- 
tingoisfaing characteristic of the human species, 
and man^ has been quaintly defined a tool^making 
mdi^. "Without some kind of tool the hunter 
ooifld hardly procure food. Although he acquires 
by habit a degree of svnftness, rarely attained by 
tiiO(9e who: tu« more advanced in civilization, he 
cannot equal that- of many oi the ai^imals^ and 
^iid few which be might sonfietimes catch by 
fitoprise would afford too i^precarious a supply, 
TO'l^id his natural 4efe^t6, the use of the dart 
ig^universal^ and that of the bow very common. 
^ tnr tlite management of these the Havage ^acquires a 
d^s!ter¥ty which n^n bred in different haibits cap 
isleldM} equad; 

The materials whidi a savii^ is possess^ ei 

C2 



fioQ* consttTiotm^ kiis tools are scan^^ Hepdits 
kid> aiTbW'9 wiih sliarp boned and flints. 'His asdd 
is formed of the same materials^ Witb ithis 
axe lie 'Cuts the bough of a tree^ aii^ "Aafekiik 
into various instruihents* He usecr aMttougU 
animal fitoe as a string^to Mis b6fir. i¥Qt; inliie 
oontstruction of these weapDos;* he display SiardcH 
gree of ingenuity which; under the «ame-d»ada 
Vantages/ we should find itdiffi^tto eqiialjiJiw 
' ^ In eotuHsies bord^ing ion theseapiind onritfad 
banks of rivers, men have genevailiy'4)faCiiiiiBdrH 
part of their subsistence^ by the : oceupstiGciL of 
fuihii^w ! The appartttus: requisites foi" ithis/pusns 
pdseis tfiCHre complex thatti thst uaed^Bithd^JOSBv 
fdoyment of himting* It cannot? be' icaifiediiog 
lO! advanfaige without boats • o(r • canoevrf ' ^ i^esd 
lire^ ^ formed, sometimes by excavating ;' a )ttek^ 
k>metimes by cdnstrueting a wooden fimtieianl 
Covering' itwithskins;^ ^leee boati^ >ai^ msinagcNl 
at first by oars or paddles, and in' the' civarsei^d 
time trails' are en^oyed^ By these '■ nieana liiien 
were emboldened to Tenture cm the tvatei^.<ei^ 
ment, and the first rudiments were l^id^ofiata 
art, which has since attained an inometisetnla^iivi 
tude, and produced most important effects »i}tlK 
condition of mankind. 



I «: Even in the earliest periods of society and in 
tiie most unfavourable climates, the tvliole of a 
man's time is not required for pi-ocuring food^ ] 
$nd some parts of it are employed iu supplying ■ 
I Mb other wants, of which clothing and habitatioii 
are the priucipah These wants are uot etjualljr 1 
w^ent in every climate, and travellers mentioD | 
H)me savage tribes that go entirely naked : yetj I 
L with few exceptions, a considerable part of I 
buman labour and ingenuity has been employed 
in supplying these articles. 
I 111 In warm climates, the materials for clothing 
. well as food are chiefly obtained frcsu thil ' 
vegetable kingdom, iieaves of trees sewed t»( \ 
gether formed tlie first garments, and afterwardf 
1 bark prepared with more or less ai-t. The labouxt 
q[ the loom were not introduced till a later period* 
I Ja a country of huuters, the hides and fure ^ J 
I bnimals killed for food afford a sufficient sU)ek^a 
I itoaterials for clothing. ;'<<! («■ 

I The habitations of mankind also vary with tldf 1 
I dimate. In cold climates defence against ttM 
f Bborras of winter is the most important object t 
Mid, for attaining thia, cavities are sometimes dug 
I in the earth, especially in the sides of mouor 
-l")i.-!miin luiVJllliii 
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tains ♦* In trsirm climates shelter from the hea* of 
the snn and from the rains that prevail at eertatm 
seasons is chiefly regarded. The woods mippiy tiU^ 
iK^aterials. A sufficient number of stakes are dtiren 
into the ground, and the interstices wattled wiilf 
branches and covered with leaves. 'Hie toofi 
are formed in a similar manner. In some piacfetf 
the huts are constructed of turf or elay. TM 
manufacture of bricks from clay mixed wi^ 
straw, and dried in the sun, or by fire, was 4tt 
early invention. • 

' Fuel may hold the next place among the ne*^ 
Mssaries of life. In cold climates mankind ccttl 
hiH-dly subsist without it; and even in* wartti 
climates the practice of preparing victuals by firt 
is so general, that it cannot easily be dispensetl 
with. In every country, except the coldest, 
which are hardly inhabitable, there is, previous 
to the introduction of agriculture, a sufficient 
quantity of wood for fuel as well as for oth* 
purposes, at hand, and nothing is wanted but the 
labour of cutting and breaking it. The working 

* Our navigators in the most inhospitable regions have lateljr 
discovered that even ice and snow are used as materials for 
habitation during winter. 
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of eodb^minea belonqgs to a later period of society, 
after wood has beocnne scmrce in oonsequence of 
tlie extension, of agriculture. 

Another source of exertion arises from the ne- 
cessity of defence against ferocious animals, and 
igamst hostile tribes of men. The arts and 
means of defence are similar to iliose employed 
by the hunter in procuring food, but more cir* 
cumspection is required,, and the united efforts 
q{ numbers is necessary. 

If the desires of mankind had been limited to 
a supply of food and necessary clothing, habi- 
tation, and fuel, his progress in art would have 
been very limited, and the expansion of his facul- 
ties much circumscribed^ But a desire for con- 
ireoience and a taste for ornament is congenial 
to his nature, and manifests itself, at a very early 
state cf society, in the decorations, however 
rude, of the dress and utensils of the savage. 
^Ehis improves, as society advances, into elegance, 
and afterwards degenerates into the caprices of 
&fiUon and fantastical refinement. 

These secondary desires have been improperly 
called artificial. Under different modifications 
they are universal, and they have a considerable 
influence in drawing forth the inventive and 



{depends miiek upon education and extenlat'^i^ 

i^umstancas. It k cherished by pl^%, eaaA^i- 

yreesed *y haidship. Hence the ex^<^ itf 

^jimtikind in » cold climate are. chiefly iirg0d4)y 

-aeeesfityw lln^a waarm climate tiiey are ^d^awti 

ifidrtUiby the-influencei of new desi^6% vfift^idi 

xiGtiq)Biid)xkctoMiig to then^eaenire <if Hke eailjfeift 

and security they enjoy. i- >-. i j jib io 

alJrAkhoi^h U^ objecte^JWhich^igffttify ^se 

^demes iiare vaSued on i thesp own ^ aciMii^ttlj ^#^ 

-pwsaK^ of tb^m is much invigoi?at^d<%y ^Iki4(^^ 

,aiui €iraulation;' by.a desire of shining*^ i&^tigs 

\d5Mstif et&ers^ aadi^f exddl^ ^> A^g^ 

itleman would be litde mt^ested in tfaleiilegati^ 

^f 'lxii»i hdixde aiid> equipage^' ^^ledy Wduld^^^ 

^itd^ attention to hef ^em and ot«iiiameB(ts;>^#^ 

'^^lie'' nerer to be admired by others, or coihpat>^ 

wi4ii tiioseiof tlieirneighboufs.' i- - «u.i 

i> Emulation, in its various forms,' is one of tlje 

^ost powerful prineifdes^ of human nature.- {Is 

earliest direction is^ to a display of sup^4€ir 

bedily strei^hj o^ a superiority in those exei*- 

<iisel5 and exertions whidi have room to operate 

^a savage lErtate^ Wheh «rt and elegance ^ 

cultivated, it is directed to a display d superi^ 
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^^ and elegance. When distinction of property 
stakes place, it Is directed to a display of superior 
j-jches. TMs direction, the most reprehensible 
I ^of any, in a degenerate state, almost engrosses 
^very other. The superiority of one man above 
iftnother is estimated by the extent of his poesea- 
[pioQS, and a display of si)lendour is set forth, uot 
j^tti its own account, but as a proof of the wealth 
of tlie possessor. 

■^ la the earlier stages of society there is little 
f^stiuction of rank or fortune. These are iiitro- 
jduced with the increase of wealth an<l tlie pro- 
•^:es6 of art, and, increasing as these advance, 
^taiii a great magnitude, though considerably 
^diversified in their attending circumstances. In 
'^nie states a considerable share of the comforts 
.pf life is within the reach of all ranks ; in others 
ithe labouring classes are restricted to mere neces- 
saries, and in too many they are held in slavery. 
In some states there is a progressive gradation 
.from the lowest to the highest rank, and every 
-man has a hope of rising by exertion above his 
original station. In others there are only two 
rclasses, the noble and the vulgar, and their 
separation is marked by barriers ahnost insur- 
mountable. |l I tt >Vtl V1.III ,' tl I ■IIM'l'"'! 



CHAPTER m. 

OP WEALTH AND INDUSTRY. 

Although the possession of wealth is not the 
most important article in the estimate of hmnan 
happiness, it holds a principal place in the spe- 
culations of the political economist, not only as 
being the chief object to which the exertions of 
mankind, individually or collectively, are geno* 
rally directed, but as being, in a ccmsiderable 
degree, the instrument by which the different 
states of society operate on llie human mind, and 
produce effects, good or bad, cm the condition of 
mankind. 

Wealth hails been defined as consisting in the 
abundant possession of those corporeal articles 
which are necessary, useful, or agreeable to man« 
kind. This definiticm, if not altogether free 
from objection, is sufficiently accurate for every 
use^ purpose. 

The materials of all we possess are supplied 
by nature : but the quantity of many of them is 
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I greatly increased by human industry, and tbe 
rude materials which nature furnishes are thereby 
prepared and adapted to the various purposes 
which contribute to the support or accommoda- 

'' tion of human life. 

The amount of our wealth, therefore, depends 
on tlie fertility of the country we inhabit, and the 
quantity and skilful direction of the labour era- 
ployed in cultivating the earth, and working up 
its pi-oduce for the supply of oui- wants, and the 
gratification of our luxuries. 
r Industry lays the foundation of wealtli. The 
disposition to industry is vei-y different in dif- 
ferent communities, and also in different mem- 

I hers of the same community. Some ascribe 
&\s to natural, and some to moral causes, and 

I Iwth may have their efficacy. A climate mode- 

I rately cold, which braces, but does not chill the 
luiman constitution, which does not afford abun- 
dance of spontaneous fruit, but yields a liberal 

L retura to the labours of the husbandman, is na- 
turally favourable to industry. A system of 
polity which allows every man to follow the em- 
ployment most suitable to his genius and inclina- 
tion, and in the place in which he can carry it on 
to most advantage, and secures him the safe 
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possession and free disposal of what he aequiis^ 
poomotes it by its moral tendency; ■■.: i . i i t 

Mt A^ the same time, so remarkaUea diversil^.j^ 
observed in the disposition of different .nati^«i| 
towards industry, that some hare been led to 
believe them was an inherent differ^)o& iiO; idia 
mceb.of men, As Ihere are in the breeds ^of sadi 
mals'i;>j and .ascribe the superiority whiehaomQ 
possess -to a native energy granted • to. cerlaiii 
teibes» but denied to others. ■■: !«,. : • Ti.uk 

- iHow^ver this may be, the, industry of iinan^ 
y$i;aetual state cm) only be drawn into ftjtertik» 
by the motives which influence .human ^i^tmrfti 
AltbougJ]^ iti be true tl^kt a life MiixiAa^vfi is 
hbppii^ thati a life of i(Ueoes9> ittia novkMimit 
tiiatja^ine motiveiofihope iH^ifear, jsome: g9odiitd 
be[deki|oyedi^ oc some evil) toybeamded>iain6ie8q 
0nryit£VcaU forth Us aetinty* r •: !« ./ /j r>at>i 
-< J The! West /Indian dave is compdlied tol^boun 
b^;ithe lash of the overseer. The JBurppea* 
labourer may be forced iby the di^ad of stajrving^ 
dr he may. be jswayed by the ^mwe cheeiring 
ttio<ives of procuring ibr himself and t&mily ii^ 
com}>etent shares itf the enj<qrnientft of life^ > { . < (|i>ii 
'ii Aldiough thesej ^incit^&ents to industofr ma|i 
icifisoiiie degijee be Uendsd;: itAsioli impjcurtalK^ 
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I to determine wbicii ought to predominate ; whot 
! ther the exertions of the labourer should bq i 
I fchiefly forced by necessity, or induced by the ' 
I iwpea of ameliorating his situation. 

' These systems will not entirely coalesce, if 
I flompulsion be resorted to for obtaining labourj 

♦lie utmost exertions of the labourer will be 
I required to afford him subsistence, and there is 
I littie more he can expect. If comfort and t| 
I -share of affluence be the reward of much Indus' 
I try, a moderate share of industry will be sufli- 

caent for procuring necessaries, and sometiowrf 
I no more may be exerted. 

&' Aj-gumentB said to be founded on experienofe 
I *re adduced in favour of the harsher system. It 
I W alleged that in time of plenty less labour ik 
1 perfoniied ; that a man who can earn sulisis^ 
I "tence by working three days in a week will not 

easily be induced to continue at work for six 
I iays ; and that an increase of wages, from whaU 
I ever cause, leads to intemperance. 

If we extend our views to the improvement 
I «f human nature and the promotion of general 
I liappiness, there caimot be room for hesitation? I 

A system which condemns the most niuneroua 
I and useful part of mankind to earn a scanty 
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wiU be done under cheering views^ Hx^fi Iflff^^^ 
the labourer is forced to exert his strettglli,j|i)^^ 
the utmost Such compulsion may prpdi^f^.^i^ 
greater temporary eflfect ; but it exhauot^B ,%^,^ 
powers both of body and mind^ and brmgp on if^^^^ 
becility and premature decay. ^ j 

A man is induced to continue at labour by ihff,. 
prospect of obtaining a reward for it ; he is ^ jijf, r 
cliped to discontinue it by fatigue. The strqq^a 
motive will prevail. Whatever adds to the ftMpgp-.^ 
of the former, or weakens that of the latter, .w3ji_ 
increase the quantity and produce of laboWf. .-,,^ 

The strength of the motives to labour d^peads 
upon the quantity of desirable articles wlii<l||iL^ 
that labour can procure, and the relish wlaGlt^,,^^^ 
the man has for the enjoyments they affc^ . 
He will exert, if he can thereby procure a pertajij^rf 
measure of wealth. If the acquisition withim ^ 
his reach be lower, he may give way to indg-; .^ 
lence. Every improvement in art and skill whic^ 
renders labour more productive, adds *<> i^^ 
quantity of labour performed by offering a higher 
reward for it. It is, tlierefore, an erronepiii^ ^, 
system to tax the luxuries of the poor, and lessejEi i^ 
their enjoyments, with the design of forcingthejir 
industry. For necessaries a poor nutu will exer|t .. 
himself to the utmost, but in regard to luxuries 
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he will balance the fatigue of obtaining Aem' 
against the gratification they afford. It is absurd 
to suppose he will work more for the sake of 
obtaining a smaller than a greater share of enjoy- ' 
ment. Things, not in themselves necessary,' ■ 
become so in a great measure from habit ; and 
when the haWt is acquired, a man will exert 
himself much ratlier than forego his wonted 
gratification. Tobacco is at first a nauseous 
drug ; but those who are accustomed to use it I 
cannot easily dispense with it, and will work . | 
hard rather than go without their tobacco. 

The industry of the labourer is best drawn 
forth by cherishing those desires which it will "* 
require all his exertions to gratify : and this 
does not require any delicate management. 
They spring up naturally, if obstructions be not 
thrown in the way. The savage Indian has no '' 
relish for the enjoyments of civilized life : but a 
taste for these enjoyments begins at an early 
* period of society, and increases at every step oF 
its progress. To be well fed and comfortably 
clothed and lodged; to have a sufficient supply 
of fuel in a cold climate ; to be able to engage ' 
in the connections of a family at that age when 
the propensities of nature are strongest ; to 
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maintain and educate one's children in a decent 
manner ; to lay up some provision as a resouree. 
for sickness or old age ; these are desires suffix 
ciently powerful and universal to excite indusby, 
and sufficiendy diversified to give it ample 
scope. 

Industry is promoted by the following means. 

By directing education and early habits in a 
manner that tends to increase bodily strengili 
and reconcile the mind to application and perser 
verance; 

By placing within the reach of the labomreor 
a competent share of those enjoyments which 
are suitable to his station ; 

By affording him, at all times, an opportunitjf 
of exerting his industry to advantage ; 

By securing him the free possession and ear 
joyment of what his industry has gained; 

By offering, not only a share of the enjoymei^ 
of life, but respectability and an advancement in 
the scale of society, as a reward for successful 
industry. 

The case of an isolated individual has seldom, 
if ever, existed. Such a being, if placed in a 
favourable climate, and possessed of a few tools, 
might not only continue to live, but might pn>- 
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cure some small share of tlie comforts of life. 
This is well illustrated in the excellent fictitious 
history of Robinsmi Crusoe* which is said to be 
founded on the real fact of one Alexander Sel- 
kirk hairing been left several years in a desert 
island. M ankind> in every condition which falls 
under our view at present, or of which we liave 
any authentic records, have been associated in 
tribes more or less numerous, and have possessed 
some weapons and. other implements. Their 
union in society lias given rise to various expe- 
di^Bte which incroaae the efficacy of labour in the 
production of commodities, and it is instructive 
to trace these, as far as we are able, from their 
irudiments, and mark their progress. 

- By the mere co-operation of a number of men 
nany things are done which exceed the power 
of an individual. Heavy bodies are removed 
from places where: they are cumbersome, or 
brought to places where they are useful ; works 
of magnitude are constructed. A single man 
cotdd not build a modern house of the better 
kind, though lie were bred to the employment 
and supplied with the usual tools. He could 
not make or navigate a ship, nor dig and labour 
a mine. 

D2 
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Amdng the means which have contributedF/ 
successively or collaterally, to the increase iJJT 
wealth, some of the more remarkable are; dM^ 
sion of labour and exchange of commoditf<^jf 
application of the strength of animals and othiir 
natural powers; use of metals; machineiy 'erf 
every kind ; appropriation of land ; use of money 7 
lending on interest ; paper credit; foreign coni^ 
ifterce; colonization, and foreign settlemeimtl 
Some' of these are coeval with society, aiid flild 
place in the smallest and simplest commiiniti^ii^ 
Others cannot be introduced till lai^e istaftefii 
be formed, and mankind have made considierkUiEi 
progress in arts and civilization. - ' . • u 1 

Divii^ion of labour is justly reckoned amt&ng 
the most efficacious means of rendering it nidi^ 
productive, and has been much attended to 'By 
writers on political econoiny. It comm^ncas'M 
•a very early state of society. Cain, we are toldl 
was a tiller of the ground ; but Abel kept *& 
flock of sheep ; and Tubal Cain was an artific!^ 
in brass and iron. Its scope is much enlarged 
by the progress of art A man consttodl^ 
engaged in any ordinary mechanical profession 
performs more and better work than anodifii* 
who applies to a variety of employment 'by 
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turns ; and in the nicer works of art, tlie man 
who gives all big time and attention to a single 
manual operation acquires a high degree of de- 
spatch and dexterity. The advantage gained 
by the division of labour in the pin manufactory 
is estimated to mcrease its efficacy at least some 
hundred times, and instances might be adduced 
in which its eflFect is still jnore cousideralile. 
This principle, however, is not equally applicable 
to every kind of labour, and some of the cases in 
which it is carried farthest are compjiratively 
trivial. In tlie labours of agricultm-e, the most 
impartant of any, its application is considerably 
limited. 

Exchange of commodities, either hy barter or 
sale, and division of labour, accompany each 
other. Without exchange of commodities there 
could be no division of labour ; and there would 
be little room for the former, unless different 
commodities were placed in different hands by 
means of the latter. ^Vithout recurring, as some 
have done, to a natural instinct inclining men to 
ti-affic, the utility of tlie practice is sufficient to 
account for its early and universal adoption. 
When traffic is carried on by the exchange of 
ffommodities, without the intervention of any 
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jKorpose^ This inventioti seems td hiKre hmi 
mskle IB Asia about liie time of MiibxHsMBi^Oi 
eifflier. Water-mills were known in Rome- it 
the time of Augustus, but were not then c^aic 
sHi^ had beeome so in the reign of Justittian, 
as appears from his Code ; and the kndwle^e mf 
them was soon extended to all the nations*'^ 
Europe. The earliest application of wate^diills 
was for grinding (iom, and it is still the ^ttiost 
important. But they are now also employed *£ir 
sawing timber, hammering metals, and 'itiBi#f 
"Other purposes. Water-wheels are ooiAtiMii^ 
driven by the impulse of falling water j- IktV ttiffy 
sare^al)90 constructed on Howing riv^Si c^^^ttl^ 
i^» ^e se^Mbeach so as to be driven by Ihe'flMi^iiifg 
and ebbing of the tide. Modern improri^BfiiaM 
ill -hydraulics have led to other ways of ^empte^y^ 
if^ tile poiver of water in places where^'vl'aflii^ 
/wheels could not be used with advantage** - > ii 
^ Wind, a more unmanageable element, has 'ato> 
been employed to work for man. The inv^itioBi 
of wind-mills is later than that of waternnilli^ 
lind its origin is not well known; but they seam 
likewise to have been an eastern invention, and 
to have been brought into use in Europe about 
thetime of tiie Crusades* These mills are chiefly 
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■IHed in oountries, such as the Netherlands, where 
I V'Sufficiency of running water for driving water* 
I iBulla cannot be procured, aud have been brought 
I ihere to the gi-eatest perfection. 

I Theyery important use of the power of wind 
1^ navigation will fall under our consideration ia 
I \iiother place. • 

I Tlie jxjwer of water can only be procured i& 
I sertain places ; that of wind is only supplied by 
I -aature at certain tunes. Another power, that of 
I )^fteain, has been had recourse to, which is neither 
1 4iniiteii in regard to place nor time, but may bc 
I '(4*f^ied wherever fuel can be provided, and 18 
I ipODipletely under management. The application 
I *$f this power is a recent invention. It is less ob> 
I ^ous than the other natural powers, and requires 
L^more intricate apparatus : but now threatens to 
litHpplant them ail. It has hardly been in use 

, century ; and for a considerable part of that 
itkne was applied to no other purpose but tliat of 1 
I aaising water ii-om mines. Of late years the ' 
■t^iachinery reriuisite for its operations has be^ 
imuch unproved by Mr. Watt and others ; and 
riHigiues have been constructed pu every scale^ 
l-'firom a fraction of a horse-power to those of 
I -tbove an huudred, and applied for almost every 
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being more recondite, was a later disc^veiljp 
The operations of smelting the ores, and iforgiogj^ 
the metals, if inventions merely humw, are $iurh 
prising efforts of human ingenuity. No \»^^ so 
is the art of multiplying, in: some measvo'e, > Ijbi^ 
number of metals by mixture; thus fomuD^ 
alloys, more useful for many purposes thaa^th^ 
simple metals of which they are eomjpose^kl 
Among these, brass, a composition of copper anA 
sdnc, and bronze, a composition of copper, anjj^ 
tin, deserve particular notice. The arttof 11^01(7^ 
verting iron from the untraetaUe state (iof ^whii^ 
it comes from the forge, to a nxalleable aubsttoOft 
^t.^for ordinary purposeSi or into a harder mlA 
stance, stedi, for weapons and took, is no.l^ft 
uemarkaible^. , ^ the discovery of America^ ,^fj 
mpj!^ advanced nations were possessed of .gpl^H 
silver, and copper ; but not of iron, tin, or Vmitt 
The rpder tribes had no ipetals whatever, rp 

,Akin to the discovery of the metals, is <that 
of gla^srmaking; so useful for furnislung tibf^ 
mone convenient method of introducing ligll^, 
into our houses, and for many other purpose)^ 
This art is later, but is of great antiquity, though 
it has been much improved in modem times^ 
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The ieurt of pottery, also very ancient, sScMn 
many aHicles which contribute to the accommo^ 
dation of mankind. 

Man c5an do little by his labour without th'^ 
aid of tools. We find no tribe entirely unjMro^ 
^ded with them; but their number has beetf 
much enlarged, and Iheir structure improved, 
bjf the pirogi-ess of ■ art; In agriculture, thef 
shovel and the rake have be«i succeeded by thfe 
^u^ and the han*ow; and the first rude and 
simple forms of thesis instruments have" been' 
sttceeedi^ by ottiers^ moi'e commodious. The 
scythe; the sowing and drilling machines, ' the^ 
&nner«, have been introduced in theiif pifOp^i^ 
placei^; iBtnd* the very recent invention of thfe 
Aria,shiiig*mill has neariy superseded the hlBtfd' 
B^anual labotrf by which that operation wias f6t^' 
^eriy performed. ' ' '' ' 

The iise of tools' ift mechanic arts is still m^ri-i 
extensive. Iii timber-w6rk, the axie, the ^dze, 
the i^ne, <he saw, and the turning-lathe;^ ^ri- 
sible the artifice* to i^ape hiii ' material Into' 
iMum^iEible forms with facility. The"" last- 
named instrument has b^n ihifch' diversified*, 
atid applied fo tie speedy and accurate cxe- 
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cutioii of many of the most curious works of 
art. 

In the department of clothing, the use of the 
distaff and simple loom, by which the first webs 
were formed, was a considerable advance above* 
the condition wherein skins and leaves were the 
only materials used for that purpose. The spin- 
ning-wheel followed — ^the loom was improved. 
Yet, from these, as they were constructed some 
centuries ago, to the machinery of Arkwright^ 
and the complex looms which fabricate damask 
and imitate tapestry, how vast is the distance ! 

The department of hardware presents us with 
examples of ingenuity no less remarkable* By 
the complicated miachinery in the workshops of 
Birminghsan and Sheffield, an immense variety 
of articles, ornamental or useful, are formed 
with ease, despatch, and accuracy. We have 
tools to make tools, in several successive grada- 
tions. 

Though we can only mention a few instances, 
we cannot forbear taking notice of that very 
valuable instrument, the printing-press, by which 
writing is indefinitely multiplied, and what- 
ever is valuable in science or literature com- 
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municated to the public and transmitted to 
posterity. The general circulation of news- 
papers in the present time, however improperly 
they are sometimes conducted, has a powerful 
effect in the dissemination of knowledge among 
every rank of men. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



OF REWARDS FOR INVENTIONS. ' 
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« 

Ais the produce of labour depends so much diif* 
tKiBf dfrection it receiines firom human mgiirsSltf^ 
whatever contributes to excite or enlarge ^"ti*^ 

* w 

inventive powers of man, is valuable frbm-^ffiiiP 
iricrease thereby afforded to the materiali ^fiS^ 
htiman enjoyment, as well as for the trib/ee fiap^ 
portant purpose of advancing the povreraf of iBK^ 
htiihati mind to a higher degree of imprbvefhaart. 
. ^bme rare instances of superior inte ntly '^ 
tatentshave occurred in nations still in a inWRS? 
and igtiorant state. But in general these taltoti^ 
expand, and become eminently useful, in a nfiiyi*^ 
advanced period of society. Nature has endtf^ 
a sufficient number of mankind with suck a*- 
share of genius, as, with moderate culture, i3«^-' 
at least if not depressed, will exhibit itself iw? 
useful discoveries, and will sometimes hresk, 
forth in spite of much discouragement. 

Errors in polity may check the natural deve— ' 
lopment of genius and retard the consequent 
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improvement of art. If a large portion of the 
commuDity be held iu actual slavery, or reduced 
by oppression to a state not much better than 
slavery ; if a man be obliged to follow the 
occupation of his forefathers ; if aristocratical 
maxims raise an insurinountable barrier be- 
tween different ranks, and deny any counte* 
nance to genius struggling to emerge ; if tha, 
useful arts he held in contempt ; if the pro"^ 
vailing sentiments favour an attachment to an- - I 
cient practices, and dislike to innovation ; under -■ I 
such discouragements genius languishes, audal 
the progress of art is slow. 

It is the duty of Government to counteract ji 
these errors. It has little power to call forUi 
genius by direct institutions, yet what little c&il. I 
be done with a view to this ought not to be I 
neglected. 

An adequate reward for useful discoveriet 
is a debt due by the public. This reward^ 
either arises from public esteem, or is of i 
pecuniary natm-e. 

It is a common observation that men givei^.^ I 
to scheme, although great benefactors to the,*, [ 
public, often injure theii- own fortunes. The 
ibservatioH is just, and the fact much to be 
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regretted. One useful discovery may fully repay 
the debt which every man owes to the wealth 
of the community: but among ten schemes 
nine are generally unsuccessful. The expense 
of the unsuccessful experiments falls on the pro- 
jector^ and theiie is a risk of his being a loser 
even by those which succeed. Before he brings 
his discovery to perfection he bestows mudbi 
time, and makes many trials, and after it is 
knownvand adopted by thepublic^ it affords him 
little further emoiument. 

There are three ways by which a useful 
discovery may afford an advantage to its author; 
—by his keeping it a secret ; by obtaining an^ 
exclusive patent for exercising it; or by his 
receiving a direct pecuniary reward from ih^ 
public. . - , ' ;. vx 

The method of concealment is not applicable 
to '- every kind of discovery ; an operation in 
cliemistry may be ■ kept secret ; but improve** 
ment^ in agriculture and mechanics, if practised^' 
must be known. Even when concealment is 
practicable, there is always a risk of discovery^ 
and then there is an end of the inventor^s re^ 
ward, at a period ^entirely undetermined, sooner 
or later> as chance niay order it. But the pritb* 
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cipal objection to this mode of reward is drawn 
from the injury tiie public sustains. The in- 
ventor is deterred by the fear of discovery from 
exercising his art eo extensively as the public 
service may require. He may be inclined to 
confine it to a narrow scale, such as lie can 
manage personally, or with few assistants, and 
there is a risk of the invention being lost to the 
public at his death. 

The second method of rewarding discoveries, 
is by granting a patent for a monopoly. If tliis 
be limited to a moderate duration, it does not 
deserve the censure sometimes bestowed on it. 
During the currency of the patent, the public are 
gainers to a certain extent, for it is the interest 
of the patentee to bring the subject of his inven- 
tion to market on moderate terms; and, when 
the patent expires, the public have the full 
benefit. It is, perhaps, the most unexceptionable 
mode of rewarding useful discoveries: as the 
article for which the patent is granted must find 
its own way to public use, the reward can only 
attach to articles by which the public is benefited, 
or supposes itself to be so, and the extent of the 
reward will generally be in proportion to the 
value of the invention. 
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position which, when known, every gardener 
could make and use. Rewards are proper when, 
from the nature of the invention, patents are nok 
applicable, or where there is a strong call ioi 
communicate the full benefit of it at once to the 
public. The rewards offered for discovering the 
longitude at sea are proper. Hie physician who 
introduced the practice of vaccination, received 
most deservedly, a liberal reward from the 
public. 

Societies have been established for promoting 
agriculture and useful arts, by bestowing pre- 
miums on useful discoveries, or on tiie beak 
articles of produce or manufacture exhibited, dr 
on the performance of ordinary operations in the 
best manner. These societies, well conducted^ 
as they generally are, may do considerable good : 
for the small rewards they bestow are accom^ 
panied with a higher honorary gratification, and 
it is hardly possible they can do any hann» 
Suppose premiums granted for introducing modes 
of agriculture into a district of the country, which 
are practised in other districts with advantage* 
These may be unsuitable to the climate, and may 
not succeed. But if among many trials a few 
be successful, the public is amply recompensed 
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for the expense of them all. Tlie fai-nier is re- 
straiued from experiment by local prejudices, u 
well as by the real risk of failure, and stands iik 
need of the encouragement of a premium. It is 
in some measure owing to this, that the valuable 
improvements of raising sown grass, and other. ■ 
green crops, have heen introduced into some, 
parts of the country, and plontatimis, especially 
of the hardy larix, cover many of our hills thfti 
were accounted unsusceptible of improvement. ,, 
But premiums should never be extended be- 
yond the term requisite for the introduction of | 
a practice into a place where it was unknown 
before. A farmer may be prevented fi^om sowing 
turnips by ignorance or timidity, till he see his 
neighbour do it with success. But tlie practicSi 
if proper, when once introduced, will niaka 
rapid progress. To continue premiums for rai** 
I 'ing any article on an extensive scale, and during I 
I Ji long course of years, is not only a useless but i 
ii pernicious expenditui-e of public money. It 
; forcing a species of culture which does not 
Lnit the climate. The large sums bestowed in 
IScotland for many years, in ])remiums for pro- 
I'taoting the culture of flax, seem liable to this 
insure. 
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in a barbarous state sufficient to furnish numbers 
for the conquest of what is civilized, and the. 
more general diffusion of knowledge among the 
modems would even secure the permanency <rf; 
any after-conquest. The entire extermination^ 
of the former inhabitants is impracticable, and 
the ccmquerors would acquire the arts andiadopt 
the manners of the survivors. This haalu^p* 
pened several times in China, which has. Ji^en 
subdued by Tartars, without losing the civilizftr 
tion it had attained* 
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OP CAPITAL. 



To obtain distinct views of tlie progress of 
wealtli it may be proper to inquire, first, into that 
measure of it which a community of a less or 
greater extent may acquire by tlie resources of 
its own industry and skill, when unconnected 
with the rest of the world, or surrounded witli 
a wall of brass, as Bishop Berkeley supposes ; 
and afterwards into the effects produced by a 
commercial intercourse with other countries. 

In a former chapter we have taken a cursory 
view of the means of acquiring wealth. The 
fruits of human industry are seldom entirely con- 
simied by that generation which produces them. 
A part remains for the benefit of succeeding ge- 
nerations. Even in the rudest state, the hut 
which a man has built, and the simple tools he 
has made, are useful to his children and succes- 
sors ; and, for the most part, every generation 
transmits a larger share of wealth to its pos- 
terity than it received from its ancestors. The 
wealth thus accumulated is called Capital. 
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: Tbe atock of practical knowledge above men^ 
tioned is an inheritance of great value; but 
seems rather to be a means of increasing th^ 
power of acquiring wealth, than to constitute a^iij 
part of it. A more tangible inheritance is han4p4 
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down in every age to posterity. 

Improvements in agri(^ture constitute. 4^ yaji^r 
afUe parti of this wealth*. The earth, ieve|i in 
the more favourable climates, requires to ibt 
audtivated in order to yield any consider^l^ 
quantity of food. : The effect qI the l^J^urJt^^ 
stowed on it does not , always .tejrminal^ W^ 
tJia jsiasceeeding crop> but often genders, the ^i^ 
Baoreiproduetive for a long tinie. aft^r. ^jTfef 
q|)tef»tjions of ploughing, and nj^anurJog, «idfi^ 
Onlyfaiiswer a temporaiy purpose; but thpspfjf 
atearii^, draiiaing, levelling, and inclosing, aije 
jb«»^fieial for ,age^, Some of these improvemsii^ 
can bacdly.be JQSt^by nciglect^ and all of t^^ 
can; be: presseryed by a, much less portion pf laboftf 
than was reqvdi^ite at first for their execution.^ 
•r A person advanced in life is struck witii 
phasing asto^hment when he observes th^ 
knprovements that hav^ taken place during hi^ 
owi> time; barren heaths converted into jfertile 
fields, rich pastures^ or smiling gardens ; wretche4 




modes of liusbttndry giving way to a spirited and 
far more productive system ; the cattle more 
vigorous ; the peasants exhibiting higher indica- 
tions of plenty and i-omfort. If he couhi com- 
pare the present state of the country with that 
wliich it presented some centuries ago, the con- 
trast would be still more remarkable. 

To this head we may refer the stock of use- 
ful plants which are cultivated in their present 
state of perfection. Some of these, as wheat, 
are so much ameliorated by culture, that we are 
hardly able now to trace their native climate. 
Others, as potatoes, have been introduced more 
lately, and therefore their history is better 
known, but they form an accession no less valu- 
able to the produce of the soil. To this head 
also belongs tlte stock of domestic animals, 
which, through the gift of nature, have been 
multiplied and improved by human care, and 
by the attention given to the clioice of breeds. 

Some countries are covered with wood by tlie 
luxuriant hand of nature, and must be cleared to 
render them healthy and fit for cultivation. 
Others do not contain, at least in modern times, 
a suificieucy of wood for shelter and other pur- 
poses ; and industry is requisite for supplying 
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What place shall we assign to the preciooft 
metals^ to which alone the multitude consider 
the character of wealth as belonging ? These 
metals are applicable to some purposes in life^ 
and in this view they have a value, though not 
a very high one. In point of real utility, silver 
is much inferior to iron, and gold still more aoK/ 
But the precious metals derive their chief vahie 
from their imiversal use as a medium of coa^ 
merce, and representative of every kind oC 
wealth. When applied to this use they becaiiit.i 
MONEY, the nature and advantages of whieku 
require a particular discussion. r 
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CHAPTER VI. 

*" OP MONEY. 

'%,, ■■..,..,.. 

Wfe have alreaidjr nientibiied barter, or the 
eitfeltaD^ of one' eomuiodity for another, as the 
shttfJisfe dfld iariiest mode of traffic. It la- 
bi5eir»;'howeV(Sr, under great inconvenienees. A. 
hie a tJtnrattodity to spare, and B. wants it. A. 
slfeifdr^y*ii*f4H9f a different commodity, *1th 
which B. cannot svip^y him, though he is pos* 
sessed of others for which A. has no occasion. 
A. is possessed of a perishable commodity, and 
as he has no immediate wants to supply, he is 
desirous of parting with it, provided he can 
thereby acquire a power of receiving afterwards 
what his future occasions may require. B. 
wants something to afford him present subsist- 
ence, or enable him to carry on his labour till 
the article he proposes to give in return be fit 
for use. In these cases commercial intercourse 
cannot be carried on by barter alone. Confi- 
dence and credit may in part supply the defect : 

but this will be done more effectually and uni- 

F 
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versally by means of some standard article which 
is considered as an equivalent for every kind 
of commodity. Whoever possesses a sufficient 
quantity of that standard may obtain any thing 
which his wants require, and the coimtry af- 
fords, in return: and therefore every man is 
willing to accept of that standard, in exchange 
for what he has to spare. The standard upon 
which the public has fixed this value, and which 
is actually applied to these purposes, is called 
Money. 

The essential requisites of the materials for 
money are rarity, durability, and susceptibility 
of minute and accurate division. If their exter- 
nal properties be splendid, and if they be previ- 
ously used for purposes of ornament and magnifi- 
cence, they will more readily acquire that popular 
value which is necessary to give them circular 
tion. All these qualities are united in gold and 
silver, which, therefore, with few exceptions, 
have been employed as money in civilized 
nations in every age. Copper or brass was 
used in Rome in the earlier ages, for want of 
gold and silver, and is still in general use for 
articles of small value. Iron was had recourse 
to in Sparta, with the design of banishiqg 
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luxury. In some parts of Africa and India, 
certain species of shells are employed as money. 

The use of money commenced at so early a 
period, that we are not to expect, nor do we 
meet with, a distinct history of its introduction. 
It appears to have been known in the age of the 
patriarchs, and probably, like other institutions 
of powerful efficacy on the state of society, it 
was not a contrivance of speculative wisdom, 
but derived its origin and reception from occa- 
sional circumstances. An estimation of the 
precious metals for other purposes preceded 
their use as money. Abraham sent jewels of 
gold and silver by his servants who went for 
Rebecca. The affixing a stamp on money, or 
forming it into pieces of a certain weight, were 
improvements of a later period. Money was 
weighed, not numbered, in the earlier transac- 
tions. 

Money may be considered as an engine or 
tool by which commerce is facilitated, and a 
very powerful one. It contributes, perhaps, 
more than highways and canals, to an easy 
exchange of commodities. Gold and silver, 
therefore, being the materials of money, consti- 
tute, as such, a part of the public wealth. We 

F2 
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are at present inquiring into the wealth oif^a 
country considered as detached from the rest of 
the world, and in that view we apprehend the 
quantity of money is of no consequence whali^ 
ever. The money value of commodities de- 
pends upon the proportion between the quantity 
of money in circulation and the quantity bf com- 
modities brought into the market. Althougti 
money be a tool, it differs in this from every 
other tool, that the effect is produced alike by a 
greater or a lesser quantity. If the quantity oi 
money in an isolated country were double^ 
other circumstances remaining the saihe, itl^^ 
only effect would be to double the nominal prlii^ 
of labour, of com, and of every other coiru^i>> 
dity. if the quantity of money be dimiiiisliec^ 
prices would fall in the same proportion. The 
eUttt of circulating pape^, used as a substiitii'^ 
fbt money, is in this respect the same. "''^ 

'•'Commercial transactions may be carried oil 
vt^ithout money of other circulating^ mediuifaVfctit 
nibt with thie same facility, and therefore^ prd^ 
bsibly, not to the same extent. As commerce ik 
a principal source of wealth, any incumbrand4 
upon commerce tends to lessen the general 
wealth ; and want of money, or an effective 



nibstitute, 18 of that nature. But the degree in 

t^rhich money facilitates commerce is the mea- 

Mre of its value as a constituent part of wealth, 

EU]d this bears a certain proportion to the mass 

of commodities brought to market, thougli it is 

not easy to assign what that proportion is, A 

vsmall quantity of money, when prices are set- 

I tied, is sufficient to answer the purpose, and the 

I greatest quantity can do no more. 

The value of the precious metals arises, aa 
Pwe have observed, partly from their utility or 
L.^imation as commodities, and partly from their 
\ wiiversal reception as a circulating medium of , 

aommerce. The latter part is by far the more 

Fimportant, If their use for that purpose were 

liscontinued, their value would greatly fall. 

■■We may conceive the existence of an article 

Ktssessing the properties of rarity, divisibility, 

P&nd durability, but applicable to no useful pur- 

pose, and entirely unfit for ornament or magnifi- 

«nce. Such an article might be adopted as ' 

money. Though the supposition be imaginary, 

kit may assist us in distinguishing the value 

[jphich the precious metals derive from being 

[■used as money, from that which arises froiii 

their application to other purposes. 
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The exchange of commodities camoot 
be effected without referring their value to 
some common standard, though nothing of liiii 
kind be received or delivered in the transactionu 
This standard may be a certain quantity of gold 
or silver, reckoned by weight or tale, a busing 
of corn, a yai-d of cloth, a bar of iron, a pound 
of tobacco, or a mere denomination. Makutes * 
are said, by Montesquieu, and some other writers, 
(perhaps erroneously) to be of this kind. The 
inhabitants of the coast of Angola, according to 
their account, settle the relative value of the ar» 
tides which they exchange by affixing to each 
that of a ceiiain number of makutes, although 
there be no such material article as a makute in 
existence. However the fact may be, the sup- 
position implies no absurdity. It may he 
doubted, however, whether the assumption of 
such a standard be not too refined an expedient 
to have occurred to men in that simple state of 
society which preceded the use of gold and silver. ' 

An imaginary standard might facilitate bar^ 

• A Makute is now understood to be the name of a kind of 
net-work used by the Africans for clothing. Mr. Park menh 
tions a bar of iron, as used in other parts of Africa for a ge- 
neral standard. Neither of these are usually received or deli- 
vered in their transactions. 
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ter^ but could not serve the purpose of money. 
A person who delivered goods to another with* 
out receiving goods in return, would only have 
the credit of the buyer to trust to for being 
recompensed at a future time. A payment in 
money gives him an immediate and certain 
equivalent*. 

A prejudice in regard to money as constitute 

* We have ventured, on this subject, to differ from the doctrine 
laid down in the Edinburgh Review, in their strictures on an 
Essay on the Theory of Money and Exchange, by Thomas Smith, 
October, 1808. The able writer of that article, after pointing 
out the impracticability of finding an actual standard of inva- 
riable value, and ridiculing the recourse to an ideal one, puts the 
question, " When you go to market with a guinea, does it not 
purchase in proportion to the value of the metal contained in 
the guinea ? ** And observes, that " selling a sheep^for a piece 
of gold, or a piece of silver of a certain weight, is visibly the 
same species of transaction as selling it ibr a certain weight of 
salt, or of com. The gold is the commodity purchased with 
the sheep, in the one case ; the salt or com is the commodity 
purchased with it in the other. It is the barter of two commo- 
dities, the value of which are equal. The one party has bought 
a sheep, the other party has bought a quantity of gold. Money 
is nothing but a commodity bought or sold for its value, like 
other commodities ; " and a good deal more to the same pur- 
pose. We apprehend that an important distinction is over- 
looked in this view of the subject. The sheep, the salt, the 
corn» and other commodities which might have been mentioned, 
have an intrinsic value, as being required for the sustenance or 
comfort of human life. The value of the gold is arbitrary, 
ari«ng chiefly from its use as a medium of commerce. Dis- 
continue its application to that purpose, and its value will shrink 
into very little. 
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JPS '^^^b is. flo general, that eami^ fiinUiefriUiis- 
tration of our views on the subject may ncftijbe 
improper. On this occafidon, some tautdi?^ 
may be more excusable than too much b^reyitgr. 
The stock of wealth belonging to a aqmiflp- 
nity is the aggregate of whatever B&»^:,§^iilb^ 

.^mtexiQe or enjoyment, ojr furnishes. t^fti^fftis 

, of procuring or increasing them ; Ibji^ yfH^ffil 
■its iinproyements, highways, corn , iu.istf^, 

^ ];nijlies, materiab for manufacture, maiXM^^^^tui^ 

^^ goods, tools, buildings, shipping, and, tlioq l^^e. 

..All these contribute, ^directly or i^d^c1iy|Ito 
pjpply our wants or gratify our 4esire^» jP^lJIJIppl 
or acquired. The more of thftsi? ^CQmP^^BSP^ 
sesses, it is the richer, and, so far ^p ps^f^^if^f/H 
thii^gs contribute to happiness^ thf^. peqplf^f^e 

^ thje happier. But money, as ^si^ch, doe;^, nq^; ff^par 
jti;ibute to the stock pf enjopoient, ai^^, pi^^%9pt 
tp b^ accounted wealth ; and if the incon9i4^|^e 
i^e of gold and silver for plate and like.pi^pqijf^s 
be set aside, it is a matter of indifference whel^r 
tpie quantity of these metals be great or sam41» 
or whether they,be wanting altogether, provide 
cpmmerce could be carried on as well wit^^piit 
them. Land and goods of every kind Me 
wealth to their respective proprietors ; and the 



I'*tiggregate of their several portions constitntes 
I '"tlie mass of general wealth. A. has corn, B. haB ■ i 
[ "^'eattle, C. has wine, D. has manufactured goods,, 
■or tools and materials for manufacture ; E. haa 
I^Koney, vnth which he can purchase com or j 

"•Whatever he has occasion for, at the usual price. 
I "'The situation of E. is equally eligible as that of 
I "*iny of the others ; and in reckoning the wealth 
>"of the whole, why should not the money of E. 
I "1>e included, as well as the corn of A., the cattle 
•'■'of B., the wine of C, and the manufactures of 
I **'D. ? If the money of E. were annilnlated, still 
I "'•Qie quantity of corn, cattle, ivine, and manufac- 
»**tilres appropriated to the use of this small com- 
l "ttunity is the same ; but E. has no share in it, 
I *fcid depends on the generosity of the others. 
■~*That he may not be exposed to this hardship, 
|f*5iet ufi suppose that he purchases part of the 
I wicommodities belonging to the others, till the 
I ^^Inoney be equally distribiited among them, after 
I ■'which let the money be annihilated; nothing is 
ji'thereby abstracted from the means of mainte- 
|I>Bance and enjoyment which these five persons 
*icommand, and they ought not to be accounted 
I * jjoorer. If a community consisted only of five, 
1 ^t>r even if it were extended to fifty persons, their 
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cotiiinercial transactions with each other eoM 
be carried on without money ; and in so narroir 
a community, unconnected with the rest of the 
world, money would be of no use. But in large 
communities, as commodities cannot be ex* 
changed without commerce, so commerce goes 
heavily on without a circulating medium; Monejr 
enables us more easily to obtain a supjdy o£ our 
wants in return for what we have to sparer 
It therefore renders our property more valuable, 
and may be accounted to increase the general 
wealth in so far as it relieves commerce from 
embarrassment. 

But the advantages arising from a circulating 
medium have only a limited value. CIonunerc»i 
without money, is practicable, though attended 
with difficulties; and a certain proportion of 
the general industry would be applied for coun- . 
teracting these difficulties. Let us suppose that 
the industry required for that purpose is equal 
in value to one-twentieth part of the commodi* 
ties annually produced and exchanged, and let 
the value of these without money be denomi- 
nated M ; let an amount of money, less or mor^ 
be introduced ; then the embarrassment to com^ 
merce being removed, and the industry applied 
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to counteract it set free, the annual produce of 
the community will be raised to M + ^V ^* ^ 
the quantity of money introduced be five mil- 
lions, M will be equal to one hundred millions, 
and the Value of the annual produce af the com- 
munity will be augmented to one hundred and 
five millions. If ten millions of money had 
been introduced, the value would have been two 
hundred and ten millions, yet the real wealth of 
the country would be the same in the one case 
as in the other. It is not the wealth of the 
country that has increased, but the value of the 
currency that has diminished, when the nominal 
value is raised from one hundred and five to 
two hundred and ten millions, by the introduc- 
tion of an additional quantity of five millions 
of currency. 

Since the discovery of America, an immense 
quantity of labour and capital has been expended 
in mining operations, attended with no small 
waste of human life and infliction of human 
misery. If the acquisition of the large quantity 
of the precious metals from these mines has 
been attended with no other consequence than 
the increase of the nominal price of commodi- 
ties in all commercial countries, how much is 
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this misapplication of capital and labour to be 
regretted ! Little has been done for the im* 
provement of the countries which supply these 
metals, though they be very susceptible of it 
What a different appearance would they have 
now exhibited if the same capital and labour 
had been expended in purposes of real utUit^jrp 
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OF VALUE AND PRICE. 



a; 



TfflEJRiS'ii? hb subject which has given occasion 
to more controversy among writers on political 
economy than that of value. This arises partly 
from the loose manner in which the term has 
been applied ; and from its being used not un- 
frequently by the same writer in different senses, 
without his remarking, or seeming to observe, 
that he had done so. 

The term valtce is sometimes applied to ex- 
press the measure of sustenance or enjoyment 
that a commodity affords to its possessor. A 
man may apply the articles he has produced, or 
in any manner obtained, to his own maintenance 
or comfort, and the benefit he derives from them 
has been called their value in use, or absolute 
value. Some commodities have a natural supe- 
riority to others, as contributing more to these 
purposes : corn is more essential than wine. A 
good house contributes more to comfort than the 
possession of a diamond. Value taken in this 
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sense is nearly the same as wealth. Although 
its attainment and enlargement is, or should be, 
one of the chief objects of political institutions, 
this is not the sense in which the term value is 
commonly used by writers on political economy. 

After the establishment of traffic and division 
of labour, it is generally only a small part of the 
commodities that the producer retains to himself. 
The great mass is exchanged for other conmio- 
dities, and, according as he can command more 
or fewer of these in return, his commodity is of 
greater or less value. This has been called value 
in exchange; and as this is the common accepta^ 
tion in which it is used by political economists,, 
when the term is used simply, — it ought to be 
applied in this sense, \mless some other meaning 
be specially assigned to it. 

The value of a commodity applied to the use 
of the possessor is incapable of being reduced 
to any standard. It depends upon his necessi- 
ties, his taste, and his caprices, and no two men 
woujd agree in regard to it ; but the value of Hie 
commodities which he brings to market is 
ascertained by a steadier standard. It is mea- 
sured by the amount of what he can receive in 
return. The quantity of one kind of commodity 
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that can be obtained for a given quantity of 
another ascertains their relative valise. As this 
is the only meaning that can be applied to the 
term, if that of the valice in use be set aside, the 
prefix relative may be omitted as superfluous, 
and as leading to error by suggesting the notion 
of an absolute value in exchange. 

In exchanging commodities, or transferring 
them to the possession of others, upon condition 
of receiving an adequate return afterwards^ it 
is convenient and usual to express their value in 
a numerical manner, referring to certain pieces 
of the precious metals which compose the cur- 
rency of the country, or perhaps to a mere 
denomination. The value of a commodity ex- 
pressed in this manner is called its price. 

The relative value of conmiodities at any given 
time is accurately expressed by their price ; but 
money is not on that account more a standard of 
value than any other commodity. If the price of 
a yard of silk be equal to that of five yards 
of linen, it will also exchange for five times as 
much corn, wine, or any other commodity. The 
com or wine given in exchange may, therefore, 
be considered, as well as the money, as measures 
of the relative value of tiie silk and linen; 
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though money, being commonly used^ 
referred to in these transactions, 
the common way of expressing Ae vdam^pB^ 
commodities. .. : k> auist 

.The price of a single commodity giF«fl3i|itf 
information. in regard to its value. ^il^^itfaefpiiMB 
of a horse he twenty poundi^ and! tlnttifia qmoftsen 
ofiW^eatttwo poundsi, we Jinewrithat ttaanifmKttBHO 
of t wheat are of the samie ralne^Sitheihotse/aiMiit 
may he .obtained in exchange 'for^;il, ihd4hiBr 
hdds^vWithcHit unjyrx^^ti .lo}the>:tiBtulne/a£r4i|pKi 
pound, whether a greats or J^aiquantftyio£|^AIi 
or isilver; <n: a mere denQmiimt]B9i.infl«k:lif Arse 
ace^. only told that the price i of .;die^#falBiciiia{ 
tHfeiilyirpoands, this gives msi qiSk iiafofinaliitliMi 
l0Qgi ag we;iare ignoraoi i o£{(tbi^ pth^^M^o^igtm 
o(#inik(H)itias ; Inoc^do^B MwiAinmck^ttm-^^ 
kiMwte^e,i thoitgh we ^ i^owxi Itiie i9pi$Biitfmfo 
gold tr sillier: thsAjisde^minsted&jpoitmdix^^ 

The notion of an absolute value (rrr iqirnhrafo 
yaltte in exchangeyhM.given^riseito cbnsidemBie 
ejfrqrs. : Tajrafewi th^> v^ue of comttbdiiSeatiwIa 
be^n consA^^r^iaSiadei^irable object, .wdJofwnr 
ha9^e, gone, 8Q; i&r.itSiitOk hold 1heiftEdsiiigriitf|i 
value of . all q0mv^Qdities4:o he a moat beatfien^ 
measure. Nathing can be ^n^ore absurds ^ iValue 
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beijjg relative, you cannot increase that of one 
commodity without depressing that of others; 
If you raise the value of corn, you depress the ' 
value of the articles for which it ia exchanged. 
If you raise the price of all commodities in the 
some proportion, you depress the value of the 
currency, but make no alteration in the value of 
commodities. The raising the value of a par- 
ticular commodity may be beneficial or other- 
wise. It may enrich some individuals at the 
expense of others, but it does not promote the 
public welfare upon any general principle. 

A standard of value has been sought for by 
pditical economists. The value of all com-' 
modities is sulyect to fluctuation, though in' 
very different proportions, and the desired 
standard, were it attainable) would ascertain the' 
comparative value of any articles at different' 
periods of time, or in different nations at the 
same time. 

Corn has been considered by some as a correct' 
standard. The value of a commodity, it is said, 
may be estimated in all ages and nations by the 
quantity of corn that can be obtained for it.' 
This doctrine requires some modification. 

i.6 food is the first article of human want, 
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and corn the most universal kind of foodp if mf 
single article be fit for a general standard of 
value, no doubt it is com. Now, suppose a value 
in com has been affixed by general consent upn 
all commodities brought to mark^ and Huft 
afterwards, by improvement in machinery ^ 
otherwise, some commodity, say doth, can: be 
manufactured with less labour, and, therefiMM; 
more of it brought to market, and given, in, 19^ 
change for com, or other commodities, Ump 
formerly, while others retain the same corn {ncm^ 
as before. Then he who possesses wine caoigf^ 
as much corn for it as formerly, but hi? WVtfi 
goes farther in purchasing cloth. His wima is, 
therefore, of more value than formerly. ,][^|jip 
not com alone that men have occasion for w|)^ 
they go to market If they can procure a laxg^ 
share of articles subservient to comfort or lunyfyqr 
along with a sufficient supply of necessarieQ^..^^^ 
value of the articles which they give in eff^ 
change lor this aggregate is augmented. ^^ 
com, or otner common food, is an article , ^ 
prime necessity, and bears a considerable pro- 
portion to the whole, it ascertains, in a gjcea^t 
measure, but not solely and exclusively, the y^im 
of every other commodity. This depends upon 
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ijbi0 returns tluiit 0an be obtained for tibem, of 
whatever kind. If by a change of circumstances 
^ greater share of any other commodity can be 
4>b^ined £pr mine, the value of mine is in some 
«neasttre increased. If a lesser share of a difr 
&re^t commodity can only be got for it, the 
value of mine is in sonie measure diminished, 
and its ultimate ydiue depends upon the a^gne^ 
^ate of aU other .^onmiodities that it. wiU eao- 
^ange for, regard being always had to the 
4)iiaatity bf each thai) is wanted. Thi3 estimate, 
'indeed, istbo camfdex to admit of being brought 
to ttn accurfite determination. 
^ ' Dr. SnHth pmpOi^ as ja ^tandlard of value the 
'4u4ntity of labour ti^ it can command, as la- 
bour may be ap{^d to the supply of almost 
iStery want, and even; to tiiat of com. Mr. 
Rfklthus proposes a medium between com and 
labour ; and since maintenance and a command 
6£ the services of others aiie the chief desiderata 
of mankind, tiiis ihediuin is, perhaps, as accurate 
'% standard as can 'be attained. . 

To attain a standard that will answer in all 
a^es and nations is impracticable, for all com- 
niibditi^s alter in value. , Of all standards, that of 
the precious metals is the most fallacious. Most 

G 2 
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oommbditiefi have a value 8ii usS iritich i&fiur 
^nces, diougll it does not exclusively deti^^mfsafj 
their tYv/t^ in ewchange. But gold and^sily^ 
have little value in use, and derive thei^^VHOMi 
fiilmost entii^ely from being assumed ais a iti^lum 
of cotomei-ee, which is a device altog^thel^'^S^ 
tical and arbitrary, and Which may bfe iSfH^tlk 
by iany quantity of these metals, whefher^g^t 
or sta^. Accordingly vrt find that the^^#l*4» 
tof commodities have been very diflfereirt fti 'ffl^ 
jfeyettt ages. They felso differ oonsiderittdff <$& 
different countries at the same time, though^ iht^ 
have a tendency to assimilate, if the c6^)M;l-iMs 
b^ cennedted by commercid intercoiirBe.' ^ - ^ '^^ '^^ 
^^ • A determination of the causes which tk^t&mib 
^'e Iprice oi* relative value of diffi^rent ebiiikitf- 
Wtiefir, is a: point of much importiance ill' ^cAitiiHll 
ttddirdmy: On this t#6 opinion^s havfe btete^fi^ 
^Sfariced,' '•••" ■ ^ '^ '»*>^f<r 

• • Th6 fitst is, that the price of Commbdhi^i^gs 
'i^e^ulated by ^hfe quantity of labour reqiiiifed^ftr 
their production. Or rather by the expend 'df 
'^diictiori, of \vhich expense, labour, eithirfi^ ^pttW 
' 6r present, geiierdHy constitutes the greater* jteilt. 
'This hai been dslUed' the natv/tal or nece^HiUHf 
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Tiie second is, that price is reguljited by the 
proportion of tlie supply of a commodity brought 
to market with the effective demand for that 
commodity. This is called the market prive. 

Though these doctrines have been considered 
ie opposed to each other, it will not be difficult, 
I ^ a little consideration, to reconcile them. 
It,]- An isolated individual must perforin every 
operation requisite for his life and comfort the 
best way he can. Kobinson Crusoe was his own 
huntsman, agriculturist, carpenter, tailor, potter, 
and ba5ket^4naker. K several persons be placed 
in some spot where they have no commuIlicatio^ 
with the rest of mankind, they will not long con- 
tinue to work each for himself, as the isolated 
individual does. They had, perhaps, before 
being phiced in this situation, been bred to dif- 
ferent mechanical occupations, the articles sup- 
plied by each of which are needed by every 
member of this small commuuity. The cai;pen- 
ter, the blacksmith, the shoemaker, will each 
supply that article which, from education and 
practice, he can produce in less time, and of 
letter quality than the others can do, and will 
iceive from the others in return those commo- 
Fdities, in the production of ivliich they \ 
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like advantage. There seems to be Do otli^r 
rule for i'egulating' these transactions tha(A tlM 
erery artide be exchanged for another wlildl 
requires an ^qual quantity of labour ftir iti fW* 
dilctioii. A day's work of the shoemaker, Of'iW 
produce; will be given for a day^6 1*^ork 6f tK« 
carpenter ; or, what comes to thcJ 6am^ thing, 
ed6h mfember of the community will rtJ<5»ei^fe* 
share of the whole commodities |)roduced fti 
pro|iOrtion to the quantity of labour he has edfti^ 
tributed to their production. The natural ak^ 
niiarkiit-price will thus be the same in the sat(i^ 
iibti here supposed ; nor will they deviate niUit^ 
evien when the commilnity is considerably^^ 
mfged, diie allowancfe being made for such litf^ 
ctiiiistances as assign higher wages to soihe kSbfl^ 
of labour than to otherfe. Thes6 are chiefly 6ffe 
folio wihg: — "'^*'* 

1st. Some kitids of labour are more feevi^i^ 
more disagreeable, more dangerous, more uli* 
Wealthy than others, and therefore will not fcfe 
Undertaken without a higher reward. For sdhld 
or all of these reasons the wages of labotirefrk 
employed in mines is always higher than oSf 
those employed in agriculture. '* 

2d. Some employments require superior aBi- 
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Utie&» natural or acquired, or an extenatye courae 
of educatkoi; oibera require ..dexterity and 
diiU> which Long, practice only can ccmfer. A, 
sikUful surgeon reoeives a higher reward for the 
time heis jemployed than an artist, and an inge* 
nipua artist more than an ordinary mechanic. 

. 3d« Ia : some employments there is ahnost a 
certainty of acconoiplifihing the object intended. 
In others the succefis is. very precarious. In 
some mechanic arts the operator is exposed to 
thfi constant risk of .breaking his work, while 
others ^e nearly exempt from that hazard, 
^agriculture is a. suarer. means of procuring sub« 
s^enoe than.fishii^^ the profits, of mining are 
still more precarious. . The projector is exposed 
tp.jdie greatest hazard of any; and, therefore, 
.^en his jschemes succeed, and prove beneficial 
to the public, he is entitled to a liberal rewardi, 
tl^|[»Ligh hedoes.not always receive it. 

4th. Another circumstance which considerably 
^ecta the value of labour is the time which 
j^lapses before the article on which it is exerted 
\^^ fit for use. In many mechanic arts the article 
'jfi ready so soon as the labour is performed. In 
agriculture the greater part of the labour prie- 
cedes the reaping of the crop by several months. 
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aad^ much ' labour ia ofieii exerted vthexk nfcl 
r^^tmi is expected for several year6fe>i*;Hl>cB 
p}o\igh till &ve hundred acres of land b^fimreiik 
he worn put, the labour of making tinei plou^. 
ig. part. of die labour of tilling fire buaibciAt 
acres, ,. But it may be employed teai<[yeilSi^ 
hefg9?e it perform that quantity of work^: dndfthe 
^if^age .time between making the j^ugkltuii 
dj^iying advantage from its luse b .fivaiyearku 
Xb^.same takes place in mining land inieqnKi 
qomplicated mainufactures. An^ additional 
w^irdis due to such labour on accounts !o£i 
4^a^ before any return be received. >r» lUw 
b4pPg9 to .the article of interest^ tb^fririnfei^ieb 
q;^ ,^hiqh cequire a separate considenvtidnff.tiioup 

j llA^y cif cumstance, natuml or artifioiil, wihifi^x 
fi^cilitates the : production of an article^ idimfea 
n^^ its* natural v^ue. Any . cireumsMnecU 
wj^ch obstructs or retards its prodnotite/iiiso 
crfjases its. natural, valu6« . > iirja 

,3ut in large: communities the exchange')dft> 
coi^^onodities. is not always regulated by tfadJ 
expense of their production. A deviaticm firomp 
thait proportion frequently takes place botkidnp 

•^See this subject more fuHy treated in Dr. Smithes Ihquuy, 
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the exchange of inimufuctured conmittdities (of 
rude produce, and in that of one inauufactured 
article for another, owuig to the utiequid mean 
sure of the supply of commodities to the wants 
of those who have sometliing to give iu return.- 
The proportion of the different commodities 
wanted by the whole community is nearly fixeil 
by their established Iiabits, and if the {(uantity 
of each kind brought to market be in the same 
jH'oportion, those which require equal measures 
rf hibour for their production ivill be exchanged 
for each other, and the market price will be tiie 
same as the natural. If a greater quantity of 
doth he brought to market than those who fre-' 
quent it have occasion for, when acting accord- 
ing to their usual habits, a proportion will 
reaiiaiii in the hands of the manufacturers aftef' 
the first demand is supplied ; and, rather than 
carry this home, where he can turn it to no pre-' 
sent advantage, he will give it in exchange for 
other commodities that required less time for 
theu- jiroduction. This induces tlie other fre- ' 
quenters of the mai"ket to purchase a greater 
quantity of cloth than they intended, and supply ' 
their families more liberally with that article, or 
lay up a part of their puixhase for future use. 
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efect on the market price, and this latter^^htik-e- 
fore, does not depend altogether on the pioparc^ 
tion- between supply and demand. So natuial 
does this appear, that a rise in the csLpeoseaS 
pardduction, occasioned by a new tax, car lui|^ 
other -eaiise, likely to be permanent, immediately 
raises thei price of the article to whidl|i» itidi 
applied, although it cannot, for some tim^, alte# 
the'supply or demand in the markets ; >r *» > r. 
The supporters of these opposite doGtriaestin 
t^gard to value seem to differ only ia;d^;oB& 
Those who argue for the natural. :price^;>alai'di^ 
pending on the expense of produetiony aeknoir^ 
ledge that the market price differs freqafi(id%^ 
axid sometkties greatly from it Thosd wUr 
argue for the market price, as regulated-bytths 
proportion between supply a-nd demand^ acknowl- 
Iddge^l^t this will be modified in time bytfe 
effect of i;he natural price. The lengtik of itinife 
required tO' produce an equalization seems .to be 
the only point of difference between them. Thib 
depends on the^ facility c^ procuring materia 
Md Itie tkne required Icnr the production of .thfe 
article, including that of constructing the ir^ 
quisite machinery' and . tools, and of acqUiling 
the requisite skill for their use. 
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:^ R^lajtiy^ Valiie is conimiiaUy raiyiog* At 
ene itime three y aids of cloth may be obtakied 
for?& quarter of wheat; at another tiiiiel only 
two-yards. When this happens, shall #e say 
that the vahie^of ithe Tffadat has fallen^ or^that 
t|^e' val^ie of the cbth has risen ? ' To ans^^er 
thisi q^isltAon^' w^^ observe that at the former 
tiirie the iquarter of irheat \rould exchange f<^r 
a certain quanirtyr of butohisr's meat, wine, fui!« 
nitirreifudl, OOP either commodities, and three 
fandfi) of clotiL would then exchange for the same 
^piaiflity iofnth^errcxmiHiDdilifes^ At liie lattei* 
tiroe^ltwoi^^ardsioffldth Will purchase as much 
irfffzhesp obmmddUies as aqtiarterof wheat will 
dAjr Ehh^, therefore, a greater share of ottieir 
«6iimJodktki8,iakiHg i^em in the aggregate^wiU 
4se dbbsnM fi>r Ibe: yard, of cloth, or a sm^lktr 
sfau^eifwliie quaarter of wheat than before^ tin 
theif&imaj^realbevitlie value of the cloth has risefn; 
dd «1iie latter case» the value of the wheat has 
^Bsn. It may happen that the alteration in the 
.fUidive value is occasi<med partly by the rise xn 
iliatt of one of the eosEmodi^es, aad pailly by 
4iie fsdl of tihat of the other, 
ua^he €sfimatJon of the value of a ccmimodlty 
by the quantity of labour required for its pro- 
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<}uctipn, 16 not the wme aa that estimated by 
the labour that it will purchase whe^ prf>^oadi> 
though they in fiome degree tend tp ftis^i^ilatie. 
The former is the natural v^ue ; the latt^r^ 
which Dr. Smith assumeiB a^ a standwd, is the 
market value. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

OF THE COMPONENT PARTS OF VALUE. 

The price of commodities, considered as regu- 
lated by the expense of their production, is re- 
solved by political economists into three parts, 
— ^rent of land, profit of stock, and wages of 
labour ; to which may be added any special 
taxes they are charged with. The profits of 
stock may be again resolved into former rent, 
and former labour ; the larger part being former 
labour. 

To ascertain the proportion of these different 
parts, as well as the amount of the whole, com- 
pared with the population under existing cir- 
cumstances, is an object of considerable im- 
portance. 

In that state of society, where land is not yet 
parcelled out and appropriated, the whole value 
of commodities arises from the labour required 
for obtaining them, and preparing them for use. 
But subsequent to the appropriation of land, 
there is scarcely any article, the whole value of 
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whidi can be resolved into labour. la ep^gi||- 
ing the expense of the production of anjr:ifd||- 
modity^ the price of the material mui^ be 9f^M 
to that of the labour bestowed upon it ; jWd^flo 
far as this does not arise from former htb(»J9fii^ 
arises from rent. The farmer is ^mp)l)mg||4p 
raisiag cam» and his implements are Pffi^ jy 
jMrtificf^fB br^d to their several ^f^y^^f^jt^i 
but. the rent of the wood, whi^h fi^r3|;i|f hf9f| ^Ji^f^MF 
for his carts and ploughs, aud th^ .^q^ <^ j^ 
TBine which supplies them with irojia,,^^ y^V^dlP 
pthe rent of the land which he ci^\\y^t^:pll^ 
^41} be paid by the price of his cpr% . "Pifyiifjjy 
jof M^ool forms a part of the 'pru^qf ^^9ll^i(ff^ 
this is almost entirely resolva^e i^t^ fff^i^M^ 
Ithe labours of the shepherd are ^nconAsf^pq^Ue. 
The price of butcher's meat also arjspsff^eft^ 
(from rent. The price of houses is p^i^^iCffgf^ 
ipoded of the rent of the quarries which jJWgrif 
the builder with stones. la the more e;x;%9||B||p 
works of art, the value of the materud, ^99* ^ 
small a proportion to that of the laboui;i,''jj|^ 
almost to escape observation. The value of ^ 
balance-spring of a watch exceeds by teo. fkfSUr 
SMid tiKies that of the steel which it is m^^of ; 
yet the rent of the mine from which ther stc^^j^ 
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-Mbtained forms a part, though a very small one, 
of the price of the balance-spring. The pro- 
perty of animals obtained by hunting and rtsb- 
ing, in places where these occupations are per- 
mitted freely, is another instance where littl« is 
assignable to rent. Yet if the hunter nee a giin, 
or even a bow, the rent of the land which flip- 
ntshes wood, or of the mine which furnishes 
metal for these weapons, composes a part of the 
price of the game he kills. A very trivial ex- 
ample, mentioned by Dr. Smith, of property 
arising entirely from labour, — that of pebbles 
gathered on the sea-shore, and afterwiirds 
wrought into trinkets, is the only one we at 
present recollect. 

A catalogue somewhat larger may he adduced 
of articles whose value arises from rent only: 
this includes all the spontaneous productions of 
the earth. The extent of these is very differerrt 
in different climates. 

The value of the far greater part of commo- 
dities is composed jointly of rent and lalwur, 
present or former ; and for the most part labour 
contributes the greater share. 

The use of tools is necessary for the execu- 
tion of work ; and the materials must be sup- 
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plied, aiid the labourers maintained^ during '^tlMi 
time the commodities are preparing. The ^piiii^ 
prietors of the tools, the materials, and the foodi 
have a right to a share of the manufa<stiise4 
commodity; or what is more commto, imay 
assume the property of the whcde, on.paymig 
the labourer an adequate consideration in. naiBii 
o£ wages. The value of the article produoeA if 
divided between the owner of the capital ^afid 
the labourer ; and the equitable rule c^f distk'tt 
bution seems to depend on the proporjdoa.ili^ 
tween the former labour expended in raising 
the capital, including an allowance for rent, and 
the present labour employed in making the 
commodity. In ascertaining this proporti<Mi, 
We should estimate all the labour that has been 
exercised, directly or indirectly, in producing 
the article, makii^g due allowance for the time 
which has intervened between the exertion of 
each portion of the labour and the full acconb^ 
plishment of its object. The actual distribution, 
hcJWever, will frequently be different, in the 
same manner as the market price of commo- 
dities is different from the expense of their 
production. 

If the labourer provide his ovtrn tools, or 
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mlEdntain himself while the work is carrying 
Oil) he is so far a capitalist^ and what he earns 
belongs to the head of profit of stock, as well as 
wages of labour. 

; ;Mr. Ricardo makes the supposition, of a ma- 
cduqewjiich costs twenty diousand pound3> and 
lasts an hundred years, during which time it 
piriidooes e<mimodities w^oiit the aid of human 
UioikF; Chimerical as this supposition appears, 
iiiS'asefiil>i& anailj^ng the component parts into 
^iok ^ expense of production is resolved. 

'hU ::in ;..... •■ ' '. . • 
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plied, aiid the labourers maintained, during tk« 
time the commodities are preparing. The 'pt!» 
prietors of the tools, the materials, and the foodi 
have a right to a share of the manufaetqiied 
commodity; or what is more commto, ifliay 
assume the property of the wfacde, on paymg 
the labourer an adequate consideration in. nuM 
of wages. The value of the article produced if 
divided between the owner of the capital ^afid 
the labourer; and the equitable rule c>f distk'lf 
bution seems to depend on the proportion.iW 
tween the former labour expended in raising 
the capital, including an allowance for rent, iEmd 
the present labour employed in making the 
commodity. In ascertaining this proportion, 
we should estimate all the labour that has been 
exercised, directly or indirectly, in producing 
the article, makii^g due allowance for the time 
which has intervened between the exertion of 
each portion of the labour and the full acconn 
plishment of its object. The actual distribution, 
hdWever, will frequently be different, in the 
same manner as the market price of commo- 
dities is different from the expense of their 
production. 

If the labourer provide his ovtrn tools, or 
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nmintain himself while the work is carrying 
on^ he is so far a capitalist, and what he earns 
belongs to the head of profit of stock, as well as 
ivages of labour. 

/ ;Mr. Ricardo makes the supposition, of a ma- 
dtti^e<ffr)iich cQfits twenty 1iK>u6and pound3> and 
lacte an hundred years, during which time it 
prildbMs e<mimodities w^out the aid of human 
Uioikr; Chimerical as 4;his supposition appears, 
itiBUsefolin amilysing the component parts into 
wliiok ^ expense of production is resolved. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE PRODUCE OF BRITAIN. 

*Wk ciltinot t^eat of this i^bject, without sta^iiig 
^^cifib stims^ in the estimation di( general w^t£ 
We ' are aware, however, of the idiffictS^^ "iff 
obtajbuing aCcuirate statements: a diJBictuiy a^^ 
in^'j^airtly from the extent and variety ol* me 
sWij^'ct;,' and pirtiy from the continual Itiicrua- 
tibn b6th of the mass of wealth, and'the^vaiue ot 
«ie 6taii(lard hi tvhich it is ekiiiiaAedl "Aff'^ 
^mi' ^expect is such ' iaii ' ipproixim^tiiitf tk MS^ 
B^#^ viet^, witho^ 
^rtiik'ei-rof:- -i '- '" -■''■^' ' '''^;-'^^^ ^« 

' ^t necessii-y or ordinary expense^^ <i?^ ffife 
laBduririg part of'thfe community in Bri^aiii*, 
TOfcludihg niieh, "woineri aiid children^ may ^ oe 
taken at sixpence a day, of nihe poimdis ijq a'year 

r\* We have made these statements in regai^to!$ntain.i%t|^ 
^^n the United Kingdom, because we have not au^t)iieKiitiip,.^(tt^ 
ma!i|bij pf som« parUqulars rwpeottng Ir^^nd^ a^^i^ ^beit^ ^ 
tifie circumstances of tlie countries are' dij^nt in, esse 
pomts. 
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each. Sir Frederick Eden estimated the annual ] 

expense of the English cottage, in the year I 

1796, at 6/. 4«. a head. This is too low for the I 

present time, and the expense of tradesmen and I 

manufacturers in towns is greater than that of I 

country cottagers. If we take the average j 

expense of all ranks at douhle that of the 1 

bourer, we may not be far from the truth. TJ^ ! 

miniber of inhabitants in Britain, by the la^ 1 

I ^nsus, was about fourteen millions. The^r 

expenses, therefore, at eighteen pounds a headj f 

^loimts to two hundred and fifty-two millioiia.j ' 

If the wealth of a country remain stationarji I 

I the annual income of the wliole community, or j 

v&Iue of the productions applicable to the use rf ] 

man, is e(|ual to the annual expenditure. If the I 

wnount of productions exceed the expenditure f 

so much is added to the public wealth in 

I j^ricultural improvements, houses, furnitfire, j 

. machinery, or some otlier fomi*. If the expeuF 1 

I ijiture exceed the income, so much is dedu^tM J 

I from the public wealth. " , ,Jrtjl 

• Some have erroneously stated money saved and lent Bs Mi j 

I teaition to the national wealth. When therein a lender, there ' 

f ft a borrower. The interest which the one receives the other ^ 

%ays. The general mass of wealth i» no ways affected by theij" 

fransactions. "" '—■■"■-■'- — ■ " ■-' — '".- ^ 
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It is diffieult to ascertain the alt^rati^ intiie 
mass of general wealth, but the quantity addM 
to it, or deducted from it, in any y^rfr, iieV^ 
exceeds a small proportion of the produb^ df^^dft 
year ; the greater part of what is produi^ beS^ 
always cdnsunied within the year. ' It is eertSiij, 
however, that in Britain there hair h9^W*'\iii 
inci-eascj of wealth, more or less, for matiy ytWW. 
This is obvious from the better eultivatioh df ftfiA- 
fields, and greater extent of ctdiiv^ted grctaUH, 
the increase and improvement of our housed wM 
furniture, the superioi* machinery in ouf fimnu^ 
facturing establishments, and othei* liidiiiittdStfis 
of weidth which strike our eyes, to' ^rhkteV^ 
quarter we turn them. - ' ^i j. 

Suppose eighteen millions added aminiaUy'fD 
the national wealth : thl^ annual indorA^ W^ 
amounts to two hundred and seventy tniUibBlif 
and this is divided among the kndholdW ^m 
rent, the capitalists for profits, the labourer's' fHr 
wages, and those who participate of the puMSe 
revenue. Some share is given in charity, tb tho^ 
who have no property, and are incapable '^f 
labour. ^^ 

This sum of two hundred and seventy miliiiiiLs 
comprehends the value of every article pr0dij(<^^ 
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L^ in any way obtained witliiu the year, for the 
fnaiuteaance and acconimodatiun of nianldud, 
<^d also the aonual value of things not produced 
i^ithin the year, but which remain useful for a 
length of time, as houses and the like. But i^ 
^^^oes not ioclude the value of the services of I 
igrofessional men, aud of those who contribute to , 
^^_0niuseoleut. If it be thought proper to include 
■^ijUiese, an addition must be made to the foregoii^ 
|.,f|ain, and au alteration will be requisite in som^ 
|i]pf the following statements, 

, As the labouring part of the community seldo^i 

cumulate much wealth, their annual earning^ 

l^e nearly equal to their annual outgoings, 

TThis we liave stated at nine pouuds a year each. 

f a family consist of five persons, a man, his wife, 

fvo children who can do some labour, and , ^ 

lyoung child, their aggregate expense amounts to ' 

^rty-five pounds. If the man gain eighteenr 

aice a-day, for three hundred working dayii, 

[tis wages amount to twenty-two pounds teq 

ihillings in the year, and if the wife and two 

bildreu gain as much among tliem, the requisite 

ftsum is made up. They can procure food, cloth- 

g, lodging, furniture, and other articles to the 

atteiR^t which tliat sum will purchase. This may 
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be,aI^vaveEag^.Ga£6'^; If the wan ppiWQfis a^^ipiigjl^ 
c)f^fib^ <€ar if' be: can practise someact tbM^i j^^i^ 
ajliQVe the common rate, he may .live ea ifi|^jp|i/ 
better^or save something. If he harf a i»ff^t 
&qply of young childrmi, ^e will bey li|ii|4^ |flj 
say» little^oriJaothing, and his fare will nai^iicj^j 

.^/^f^j^n^. in these ciixumstaaqes foo^ff^^fjfg^ 
pf4Qpipal article of expense, . ApcogcdipgctQ;.^^ 
E^eder^ck £d#n, it amiounts. to .tlMr^^en&>i4irttvFfff^^ 
t^3 whole. The incomes of . a l4|ow(et i?L iqffif^ 
thflwd with a. part of the taxejs wbipb js^ppj^^jl^ 
nfltjigpal revenue. iHe pays little liwf^ir^t Jfi^j^^ 
ation, but he pays indirectly, in the price of 
b^ef/ liSathen candles, soap^ tobactk), ttiicFiSdier. 
aiTtick^ r If thefle >codBinM)dities wece notftojuMi^ 
he^'i^i^iM be better fed, clothed, and M^Ml'W 
tl^esame^ nominal expenditure. Amcmgi famitieftd 
in"lMtet cii^cumstances the proiwrtion rd^LiiiiSitf * 
foi^rfood 'id -smaller^ In those of middle] fwlfiiftxi 
nidjr'be abmit oDie-half ; and in those of JrigB^^ 
rsmk ^ much less* Such families require . liMtni 
pefi^tial service of one or moare of the inffeiiy^i^ 

Ui'"' ■•■ ■■■'■ ' '• '■■.'■■ ■ ; : i ' .■ ■■ ■ ^ > '■ ■ : ,.i-;^,i ?Ji 
. ^ Poi^aps we^oiiM bestUi nearer the triith,.]jf.we staM Uuivv 
ayersge wages of Uie labotirer a little higher^ and that A^ff^tiUrb 
ottuir ioembersr ol the fiun^ a litti« kiwer. « - •; os j^vis 
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I losses. Those in affluent circunishinces gene^' 
I ifelly employ a large number of menial nttendantSk ' j 
iWlieii we estimate the average expense of each" j 
pherson in Britain at eighteen pounds, we include ' 
the food, dress, houses, furniture, eetablishmentff' I 
travelling and miscellaneous expenses of th<f^ 1 
I rich, but not the wages and maintenance of thei**^ | 
I dfettiestics. These form a part of what tbe 
I Jft'tierage of eighteen pounds is composed of, au4l<] 
I Vbuld be twice reckoned if each domestic wertr ] 
I (Charged separately as an individual, and at th*f' 
weme time collectively as a part of the establishy ' 
irient to which be belonged *. The annuaf 

• It may be objected to this method of stalement, that we es- 
I liinate the wages of the trades men who supply the weallhy with 
coJnmodities in detenninnig the avBrage, but not the mages of 
the domestid, though both are maintained at the expense of th^ . 
employer. The cases, however, are not the s«rae. A num- ' 
ber of the most necessary tradesmen may unite to auppiy r 
themselves with lodging, furniture, and clothing, each fur-, 
nishing the article which the employment he is bred to enables 
him to produce. If to these be associated a sufficient number ' 
of farmers on like terms, all the members of such a society , 
would be fed and otherwise accommodated with considerable 
fulness, provided they were possessed of land and capital requir ' 
site for their several employmenls. But if these be wanting, 
they must give part of what they produee and manufacture, or 
its value, to the owners of the land and capital, and be satisfied 
wilh inferior fare and accommodation. The mass of the prO' 
ductions of such a society would be divided into two parts, one'« 
given to the landholder and capitalist, the other retained for"'' 
their own use, and each part would have its distinct value. 
There is nothing similar to this in the case of domestic servants 
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income of two hundred and seventy nuttDHs 
4H)mprehends the produce of the land whicft^ds 
appropriated to the use of man, or c^ horse&iddpt 
for pleasure, or which supplies materiab ^£ir 
manufacture, but not that part of the jHrodudr 
required for seed, or for maintaining home<i>w 
other catlle employed in agricuHture^ which' is 
inmiediately reabswbed. It includes abo:! tit 
produce <^ our mines, woods, and fisheries; ni 
all that is added to the value of the raw ttu^ 
te^ials Ipjr our various trades and manufactojvesf; 
also the profits of our foreign commerc^viMiid 
whatever is drawn by persoiks residing ini'Brir 
tain from their properties in our colonies*^ ^^in 
A large share of this mass of wealth is:iilter<- 
cepted by public burthens of various- . 'Mitdi. 
The taxes paid to government, and constiliitiqig 
the revenue cmT Britain, amounted, on an ^aveitage 
of three years preceding the Sth of January I823« 
neariy to fifty-five millions, including the-exp^iias 
of collection, but deducting what was repaid jb 
-drawl^adcs and bounties. During the late^lvar 

viho produee nothing, but are retained to indulge tbe ioA^eto^ 
cr gratify the vanity of thdr masters. . ,,fi 

• We propose, in general, as the distinotest way of coiiAu^tog 
these inquiries, to consider separately the internal sources «l 
wealth, and that acquired by CQnmeree^rcolQoi2^tipo...,A(ip^ 
necessary, however,in thegeneral estimate here given, to ^mpre^ 
^end (the ^hote national income, from whatever' soijU^ SfOMl^ 
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it sometimes atnoimted to upwards of seventy 
miUionSb 

: Of this revenue about twenty-eight miUioyd 
and a half are paid to the public creditors in 
dividei^s and annuities^ and about one million 
and a half for interest on Exchequer bilL^ 
About five miUions are applied for the reduction 
!of the liatiomal debt ;• and the remainder, amou^jb- 
ID^ to twenty millions^ is expended on the nnuy 
mid navy, and: the payment of public functionr 
aries of every rank, from the sovereign to tb^ 
fi^eanest clerk. . 

• The other public burthens are tithes^ pooi>- 
rates, and county and other local assessments» t 

The tithes, exclusive of those belonging to 
•lay^ impropriators, which should be accounted ft 
4^pecies of land*rent, may amount to about four 
millions* ... 

The poor-rates, when highest, exceeded «even 
millions and a half. They are now (1823) under 
seven millions. 

The county and other local assessments, as 
far as can be ascertained, may amount to one 
million and a half. 

These burfliens, which, that we may be wiUi- 
fn bouttds. We shall estimate at twelve millions, 
are generally paid, in the first instance, by ^ 
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fwwi!^; but are immediately devidlvi^ ,0ii|^ 
proprietor of the land, who receiws i^ m]^,lj^ 
rent from the farmer as these burthena f^i^ioni^ 
to. It is not dear that the landholder caqt,)r£;if[)r 
burse himself by devolving these . bi^r^enfff jg|i^ 
ptber classes of society. In regard to.^^f^ifi^f 
and local asseaements^ there is no reasQp.jtq)]lp^ 
li^yei he; can ; and.if poor-rates were op}y ^g^ed 
^ their proper purpose^ the n[ud^tj^na^^ 
who are disabled, by age or otkerifise^ faf]fi^^ 
hour, ti]\ey would also fall on the i-l^ff^^^!!^ 
without reiniburpement. If they be tqj;^)]^^ 
such a manner bs to reduce ^ w^g^s 9J(')^}]1H% 
thjb^ system, however exceptionable* by ^^g^^^u?^ 
the farmer's expenses, enables h^ij^iT^iS 
l^i^er . rent, ; and thus, affprdi^ the ; tyndhf|^ 
PQIppe^satio^ to a, certain extent. : f y>^,j gg^i 
The sunis levied by taxes of any ^ind .piaj^;,]^ 
beneficially applied for the public wel%^ l^jg 
tri^e &^y may also pe excessive^ or ^usap|dp$|^ 

* - r 

* *the tithes are here considered as a part of th^ rent paid to 
thaitittieholden instead of the lahdhdlder. Some Mt{MicMSi 
imters maintain that tithes dp ncft partake of the na^MX^^ 
tent, ah(i that their tendency is rather to increase than to-fessen 
it. We shall conndef this opmion more folly in a • fui^f^ 
Chapter. However this may* be, it does not afff^ct jheffrilow- 
ii^ ^&^mehts^ which proceed upon the rent as it actually is, 
when modified by all the circumstances that tend either to in- 
crease or lessen it. 
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But the people are obliged to pay them, wlidiei' 
they consider themselves as deriving equivaleiii 
advantage from them or not ; and this constitutes 
an essential difference between that part of th4 
national expenditure, and the part which is 
vt)l«ntarily paid to that class, of the commimit;^ 
TTho are accounted unproductive labourers^ ' "" 
The distinction between productive and'tiii- 
jfroductive labour was, we believe, iirst pointed 
but by Dr. Smith, and it appeared to him cle^ 
ahd important. Some later writers have en- 
deavoured to represent it as futile, and their 
argument chiefly rests on the adduction ofcasesl 
I St regard to which it is difficult to say whether 
I ftey should be assigned to the one class or tlife 
I *tiiep. 'Kiis may be admitted, and it nevertii^ 
l&Bs may be true, that the distinction, in moai 
I feises, is sufficiently marked. It is well known 
I ttat, in every braifcli of science, classification is 
uBeftd, and even necessai-y: yet the differeiit 
I dasses, by whatever rule we arrange them, 
I Umietimes approiiimate so much, tliat we cannot 
I Iflways determine whether a particular subject 
rghould he referred to one class or another. li 

^ '!^ Th^ sovereign, and all concerned in public 
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administration, judges and magistrates, . tmdf 
gatherers, the army and navy, the establidbsd 
clergy, are all improductive labourers whom 'im 
are obliged to pay, and who, therefore, msly be 
overpaid. Under this head we may alsd diutfi 
in England, the poor, whom we are dUrged-^ll 
pay, though they may not labour at all. ' ' *** 

Physicians, who do or should afford u% hebiih; 
schoohnasters and dissenting dergyiiieti 4ifhti 
give us instruction, lawyers who asdst us iA dm 
protectic^ of our property^ musicians and lOttei 
puMic performers who supply us witb 'amfttiltl 
ment, and the numerous body of d6ml^iMi^ ifSt^ 
vants who contribute to our accommodatidlj/ aWJ 
unproductive labourers whom we pay voiui]f(a]i$B|i 
and who are noU therdfore, likely to r^^iilve 
more th^^n a suitable recompense for thieiir 
services. -^ 

We resume our attempt to calculate, a&nemfy 
as we can, in what proportion the income oftWd 
hundred and seventy millions is distribtlted 
among the various classes of the CGmmvaSky^ 
We shall first <)onsider the whole as disti^ibiif^ 
among the proprietors of land, the capitalists, luid 
the labourers, and then consider to what extent 
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these .are burthened with naticmal or other 
taxee, the produce of which is applied to the 
maintenance of other classes of the community. 
•. The circumstances which give rise to and 
r^fffiaie rent will be the subject of a separate 
4iseussion. At present it is only the amount 
of it with which we are concerned* 

, : JThe rents paid by the farmer for land applied 
tOjthe pui^poses of tillage and pasturage, includ- 
iog ;the value of what is retained in the actual 
pogsessipu pf the proprietor, whether applied to 
ti^^B^ puitposea or hid, out in pleasure-grounds, 
a^ includiiag ; ali99 the tithes in the hands of 
Ifijjf imp? pprifttors, may amount to Je40,000,000 
^?fti;^utit^ farmers were exempt 
t^yj&QiW titheq, poor-rate^, and other 
^ijpiublie; burthens, they would pay 
so much more rent. We estimated 
■. i^hei^eat twelve millions; but as 
. ;, ^par^tc^this &lls upon other glasses, 
bJh^ ,part which £Edls on the land 
^.^i?a^y .V^,sitatdd at ... . 10,000,000 
5l(^t of ifliin^, fisherieii, woods, &c. 5,000,000 



^rqss income of landed proprietors £55,000,000 
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The number of familieB chiefly ewr . if 

ploy^ in agriculture, by the last . . .^4l 

census, 1821, was .... 97&6iSI| 

Of those chiefly employed in trades • u-; 

and manufactures . . . . l,350»333l| 

2,328,89^ 

Families of all other descriptions « 613,4B8 

Whole number of families . . 2,941,883 



■^^^ 



And the whole number of inhabitants, exclusiye 
of the army and navy, was 14,072,331, beiiig^ 
about four and three-fourths to a family, or m^e 
accurately 4.784. 

The proportion of persons belonging to the 
families of the agricultural and manufactufid^ 
classes is about eleven milliohs, and this Wcradd 
be the number of labourers and their families 
if they were all employed as such. 

But this is not affirmed to be the case, and it 
is obvious that these families must include Mmf 
who derive part of their income from the prS0s 
of capital. It includes farmers, master trfd^s- 
men, and manufacturers, and others of lira 
description. - ■ 
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We may, ikfirefbre; dedact one millicni, and 
there remaini ttn nf iBioni of laVourers and Aeir 
fiifeidfii^d,* whose income, at 9/. per head, amomits 
to . . . . . . . . £90,000,000 

Gross income of landed proprietors 55,000,000 
iViid 1h«re remains for the gross 
income of the capitalists, not in- 
cluding the public creditors, 
V whose income will be allowed for 
-otiberwise ..... 125,000,000 



S'/i-. 



£270,000,000 

^^is gross sum is liable to the following 
deductions: — 

Nfl^piwl revenue . . . . . 55,000,000 

"nthes, poor's rates, and other local . ., 

taxes . 12,000,000. 



£67,000.000^ 

' > - - 

which 8^m is to be deducted from the several 
c|5^s, but in very different proportions. ;;; 

Tiie labourers are hardly subject to any local 
tas^s, . and the greater part of their expense^ 
bieing for simple food, is not liable to taxation. 
We may state the duties upon any taxable 

I 
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articles they condunie/ and any other small 

taxes that may fall upon them, at 1/. per Jiead^. 

or . . . . £10,000,000. 

The landed proprietor pays, exclu-. 
siyely^ the land-tax, the unre- 
deemed part of which at present , 
is about . ...» ...... ,, ,1,200,000 

And the remainder falls upon the 
other classes, neai:ly in proppi:tion 
to their incomes .. . .. . 43,800,000 



/ - 55,000,000 

Of this last the public creditors pay their share, 
as do also p^rsojas in public office, and others 
who participate of the public revenue: but >8j 
a large part of the revenue is applied to the pay 
of the private men in the army and navy, an^ 
to other objects which yield little or no return, 
we shall state the part of the public expenditure 
which yields a return at ten millions. The 
clergy also contribute their share. 

The proportion of tftxes falling ^n the different 
classes of society will be, in round number/s, as 
follows: — 



■:' ^ 
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On proprietors pf land, in pro- 
portion to an income of . . 

On capitaligts, in proportion to 
a^ income of 

On public creditors, in propor- 
tion to an income of 

On others wbp participate of 
the public revenue, in propor- 
tion to an income of ..... . 

On the clergy, in proportion to 
an income of 



£ 

43,800,000 

123,000,000 
30,000,000 

10,000,000 
4,000,000 



£210,800,000 



£ 

9,100,000 

25,600,000 
6,200,000 

2,100,000 
800,000 



43,800,000 

-I ; .'I ■ ' !■ 



' J 



And the net income of the different classes 
will be as follows : — 

Proprietors of land",* gfoMTIncome 55,000,000 

Deduct tithes, poor's rates, and 

other local taxes 10,000,000 

Land-tax 1,200,000 



Deduct also their proportion of other taxes . 



Net income 



Capitalists, gross income 

'Deduct their proportion of local taxes 



11,200,000 



43,800,000 
9,100,000 



34,700,000 



125,000,000 
2,000,000 



I V * « • 



Also their proportion of public taxes 
Net income '. 



Labourers, gross income . . 
Proportion of public taxes 



123,000,000 
25,600,000 



97,400,000 



90,000,000 

10,000,000 

I III' 

80,000,000- 
I 2 



U6 
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* ^et income of proprietors of land I 84,700,000 

9r,4ob,'oW 

80.000^000 



99 



of capitalists 
of labourers 



♦ • 



Piyidends to national creditors 30,000,000 
Public expenditure for army, 

navy, civil list, &c 20,000,000 

Applied to the reduction of the 

national debt . 



5,000,000 



Amount of public revenue .... 
Tithes, appropriated to the 
. maintenance of the clergy. . 
Poor's rates, and other local 
taxes 



55,000,000 
4,000,000 
8,000,000 



Amount of public burthens . . 67,000,000 
Deduct the part which falls 

upon the national creditors, 

public officers, and clergy. . 9,100,000 



Amount of national income £ 



212,^00;«90 



'Wlj 



1 



t 



57,900,00(1 



270,006,Cfdft 



■H 



I 



t 'nh 



We have not stated the income of profesipkoal 
men in the allotment of national income. Th^^ 
are paid voluntarily by the landed proprietocSL 
and capitalists ; a small part by the labouri^i in 
return for services received. 



> i 



* The sums here assigned as the net income of the sev^h^ 
classes, are those which wDuld remain for their e3qpi^ndii!un|r|f 
they paid, directly, those taxes, which fall upon them iodii^^y, 
by bdng laid upon the commbdities they consume. 
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We do not undertake to affirm, that the sums 
in these statements are exact. Some of them j 
toay be considerably otherwise ; and we rather I 
apprehend we have stated tlie public income, and ] 
also the expenditure of the different classes toA 1 
high, when the alteration occasioned by the late } 
increase of the value of the currency is takeft 
into consideration. We may also have stated I 
the annual increase of the national wealth to^ i 
high. An arrangement, such as given above, in 
elucidating our views of the subject, may, how- i 
ever, be useful, and the sums only require such j 
correction as fuller information may supply, or 
as may be necessary to adapt them to a future 
lime ; most of the articles being in a state of 
icontinual fluctuation. 

- We trust, however, they are sufficiently near 
the truth to warrant the following inferences: — 
' That the income of the capitalists (not in- 
iiiiiiing the public creditors) exceeds that of the 
febourers. 

*" That the income of the landed proprietors is 
much inferior to that of the capitalists or la- 
I ibourera, not amounting, probably, to one-half of 
^e latter. 

That the amount of general taxes is not less 
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than one-fifth of the national income^.and the 
whole amount of taxes, general . and locals ndt 
less than one-fourth. As a small part. of these 
taxes falls upon the labourer and small capitalist 
a much larger proportion than aboyermentioned 
falls upon the more affluent part of the eom^ 
munity. ... . . .. 

That in the. latter part of the last. .war. the 
public taxes alone exceeded one-fourth part of 
the national income*. . .1. . , • 

That the ^ income of the public creditors is 
inferior to the net income of the landed pro* 
prietors. .....' 

Some particulars, are omitted in the foregoing 
statements, which may nem'ly compensate each 
other. The part of the dividends on the na* 
tional debt paid to foreigners is a deduction from 
our national income ; but that is now fully com- 
pensated by the investment of British capital in 
foreign funds. ; . .. - 

The design of this treatise is rather to state 
our opinions on the important subjects it relates 
to, and the principles on which they are foimded; 
than to enter into controversy with those who 
maintain different opinions: but the doctrines 
advanced by Mr. Simon Gray, are so opposite to 
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our's, and haye ^ined so mucb reception, thaiit a 
Wi^f paraltel statement seems requisite. We 
shall begin witii a statement of the opinions 
i^hieh ^e entertain onrsehres. 
• it is agreed on aU hands, that it is necessary 
mankind shoiM. be sufficiently fed/ and desirable 
that they ^ shotdd be well clothed, lodged, and 
provided with other articles that affi)rd com- 
fort and enjoyment. It is also desirable they 
should be instructed, -properly attended when 
in 'sickness', gn^ified ut suitable times ' with 
inuiie, and other Teoreations. The persons who 
supply the former are called prodiictive labourers, 
amd those who supply the latter are called un- 
productive labourers, by such as admit of that 
distinction. ' 

' We do not dispute the^ ' value of the latter 
articles. They are requisite foi^ liuman happiness, 
and fbr raising human nature to that rank and 
reispectability of which it is 'AiSceptible, and foi* 
which it wa;s intended. The exertions of a cer^ 
tain numbej* of the community are directed to 
the iSupply of these objects, and therefore some- 
thing ils deducted from the number of those who 
furnish the tangible' articles, and consequently 
from the amount of these articles, supposing the 
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lodiistrf and skill of those who ptodaiBAy^mm 
ecflsi. But this deficiency, if confined wiifaii 
dud limits^ is amply compensated by thetUenofili 
which these unproductive labourers coofiBni iSfiSk 
lM>weTer, productive labourers are mosetiiiflis- 
pensably necessary, and the serrkes of impM^ 
ductive labourers, if carried too faop, dsg^ttsfaiif 
into caprice, and do not promote himiaiti(lia|^ 
jpiness atalL . < r ; rf»x{oii| 

'^r.Tfaoifigh natinre suf^es the mafeevii^T for 
tangible artides^ it is human industry llmfefnt 
foures them • for use, and the whole anumntfrnf 
thiBse. articles that society can enjoy, depeodi 
iqym.the measure and skilful application ibf-iiif 
dwtry, aided by tools and other contriysawied 
Every man wishes to be well clothed, . lodg^i 
and provided with other comforts, and it is itk 
waUeaU should be so as far as possible., »Biy 
il net every man as well lodged, clothed^* &A 
as a lord?. For this obvious reason, that jth8l 
utmost exertion of human labour, aided hy ev(^ 
possible contrivance, could not produce a numbw 
c^ fiqe houses, a quantity of elegant furnitun^ 
aiid Vther articles sufficient for that purpolex 
Were the produqt of a given quantity of JiidiUh 
try^ suseepilible of indefinite augmentationiit^tre 
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fwould be notbing to prevent every man frono 
rbeing as well supplied as the lord, except ui 
iwgard to those wants, chiefly capricious, whiti 

^L i^uire the personal service of others. 

^1 •^'■In the present, or in any supposable state of 
society, the industry of a considerable number 
perhaps one-third, of the coniniunity is required 
for providing food. It is desirable that another 
proportion, not a very large one, be employed 
in the duties of instruction, and in affording 
amusement and other gratifications. These are 
unproductive labourers. The rest of the comr 
munity may and ought to be employed in provide 
ing houses, clothes, fm-niture, and whatever 
besides renders human life comfortable, and the 
quantity of these articles depends entirely upom 
the ninnber, industry and skill of the labourers, 
aided by capital which has been amassed by 
former labour. Its distribution among the dif- 
ferent classes of the community is an object of 
separate consideration. It may be proper or 
improper. This mass of articles fonns the 
general wealth, and the measure of enjoyment 
which a given quantity of wealth aflbrds depends 
much on the propriety of its distribution. 

Before an article be fit for use, the material 
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supplied by nature generally passes throvi^ 
several hands in its way to the consume. The 
wool of which our cloths are made is transferred 
from the shepherd to Hie woolcomber^ and fiwHU 
him jsuccessively to the spinner^ the weaver, the 
fuller, the dyer, and the tailory before it readies 
the wearer.' Each of these labourers^ makes 
a- visible alteration on 'the article, and brii^ 
it' nearer to the state in which it is usefiiL 
There are other laboiii^fers, however, who, thbugb 
they niake nd visible alteration on the article, 
yet; as their aid is required to facilitate • its 
Jjh>gress,' may, without impropriety, be classed 
with those above-mentioned. • Such arfe ihe 
carrier, and the retailer.' By the joint (^)era-^ 
tion of all these persons, the wool of the 
shepherd is brought- in the form of a c6at'to the 
wearer.' But what is the advantage of its passing 
through so many hands ?' Merely that which 
arises from the division of labour. If the same 
iperson could do as much; and -as good vw>rk, 
when he applied himsfelf 'successively to ihe 
operations of woolcombirig, spinning- weaving, 
fulling, dyeing, and tailoring, it^ would save- a 
great deal of trouble in transferring the artiele 
from hand to hand. 
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iLWa do-iKrt;JH>wei(rer, overiook a ^reatackan- 
.tege^iindepeBdent of the preparation of the article, 
.which arise& fjDom its .passing thronghi different 
Jbaiids.'ii Thehi^nan* mind derives its chief im- 
proyemeBt from the> association of mankind Trath 
ime.anoliiar, and tlK>ugh there be other principles 
iwhichilead peO'to associate, thatic^ commercial 
iniereourse.hokl$ a considerable place. Skill is 
.c^ivated^ and activity brought forward in the 
course of commercial transacldon& ' > r !: :v 

, As weattliisthe Desult of industry properly 
applied, it is promoted byi whatever puts industry 
in motion. In the present state of society, a large 
proportion . of the .community eajrn their sub- 
sistence by labouring for others, and therefore 
depend upon> a. demand for their labour. Their 
fflnployersset them to work,^ and^ by doing so, 
indirectly occasion the production of wealth. 
There. is, however,, an essentials distinction be^ 
tween the function which these perform, and the 
industry which produces the articles that consti- 
tute w^th^ While we state this distinction, 
we include tho^e .who exercise the offices of 
sup^intendencei iand diregtioi^ among th^ number 
of .productive . labqurers, as. much as those by 
whose manual labour the article is found. 
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i > .Neither is the unproductive labourer andT^tU 
idler^ tiiough they contribute thebr shares' ill 
giving employment to the productive labourer 
entitled, on that account, to any peculiar mc g ii 
The whole mass of commodities annually vim^ 
4xLeed, or its value, is vested in the haaiMimait 
ithe various orders of the community in theifortai 
of rent, salary, wages, interest, or some (sAUi, 
«Dd the far greater part is amiually expendalt 
and gives emplojonent to labour. It matters a|it 
4z)i:the labourer from what quarter the denumd 
CDtties. A stagnati(m of demand may occiar firom 
special circumstances, and occasion w:\kcik\dim 
tpess : but this is an unnatural state, And is sddttil 
lasting ; and is not less likely to occur wheraom 
iarge proportion of the general wealth is) iveatid 
iaithe hands of idlers and unproductive labenxMSL 
if their share be less, more will remaiai forrliB 
industrious, who wiU expend more, an(i(iti]jiB 
Kixre^ employment to other classes of laboiurenut^ 
hrMMing stated our own opinions as clearljr lis 
eweiean;^>we shall next state those of Mr. Gniy^dift 
wiell AS we are able to apprehend them. ' ; M-bu 
v^dteulatum^ or that which is to be circuliited^ 
iisr an object of principal importance in polkidU 
IBcionee, as, perhaps, a full moiety of hm^sf 
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happiness or misery depends upon it. Under 
this head is included land — whatever depends 
principally on the mind, as literary composition, 
— or on the body, as manual labour — or jointly 
on both — and also raw materials, It is circula- 
tion alone that gives value to things. The value 
of circulation arises from the utility of th* 
thing circulated in exchange. Each circulator 
through whose luinds it passes makes a chai^ 
upon it, and tliereby adds to its value. The 
amount of these values, enhanced by success 
sive changes, constitutes a general fund which it 
imxhattsHble. The more rapid and extensive 
the exchanguig or circulation is in any district or 
country, the more wealthy that district or country 
becomes. Some kinds of circulation are inorC 
necessary than others, but all of tliem are sources 
of wealth, because by all of them men become 
circulators, and are enabled to charge on the 
general fund. The price of things is the amount 
of the charges made by a!l the circulators 
through whose bauds they pass. Whatever is 
adcled to the price of things is an addition to the 
wealth of the nation. It is paid, nominally by 
all, and really by none. We are nominally all 
Ljrera, but it is through the medium of charging 
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one another which is common to all. By dra#^ 
ing and re-drawing oil the comnioii fund^ iVH 
continually increased ; and out of this iiiMAdi^ifi 
ble mas9; e^ch takes, by means of others/ if^tart 
he can, but only to replace it largely by nie-ans (tt 
others. " •' 

Suppose twelve circulators, whose average of 
circulation is 20, and that a rise of one-twentietH 
part takes place in the pfice of i^omirioditieK' ' IPA 
meet this, each circulator draws' on the cbirtlhoif 
fund,-not only for this twentieth;' but fot ^nofh^ir 
twentieth-to increase* his means ofUtingwelK 
The quantum each draws is rtow 22, atid the^ 
amount, instead of the former 240, is 264'. ThcJ 
difference, which is 24, cdnstitutes An additional 
fund. Who then loses? The truth is^ 6B *a3r6 
benefited by the change. Every circulator makeef 
use of the riie to procure what he wants. -Thef 
various branches of circulation are the iheairfi^ hf 
which all are enabled to charge one aSnother, dtid 
together they form the common fund frotti whicfr 
all circulators are supplied, and to which they aft 
contributCi '^*' • ^ • ' ;.i>f' 

The distinction between productive and un- 
productive classes is fiitile. There is nto iMaii^ 
ing in the fessertiori, that cultivators create t^ 
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▼enue^ and other circulators only use it. The 
income vmade by .each ; is so much wadded i ta the 
generaJLfitock.!. A) tax-gathers who. earns SOQli 
a year^ . adds . as much .to the general stock as 
the farmer who earns the same sum. The tax- 
gatherer contributes as really to the farmer as 
the farmer to the tax-gatherer. The wealthy, 
however, reputed drones, are in reality the most 
productive. They are the agents whom nature 
employs, by means of circulation, to diffuse a 
greater quantity of wealth through all classes. 
The quality by which circulation tends to increase 
wealth, is not any peculiarity of form or cha- 
racter, but the power of enabling its possessor to 
charge for it A lawyer, a player, a musician, a 
soldier, a schoolmaster, a tax-gatherer, or a pen- 
sioner, who earns 400/. a year, brings more 
wealth to himself and the country, than a farmer 
who earns only 300/. 

The more expensive the style of living of a 
nation, the richer will it be, because the great 
mass of circulators, by means of rapid circulation, 
are enabled with more ease to draw their in- 
creasing charges from the common fund. Every 
unprejudiced person observes that, under increas- 
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ing expenses, the whole population enjoy a mon 
comfortaUe style of living. What can account 
for this, but a common fund on which eadi 
charges and draws for his additional expenses? 
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CaaAPTER X- 






OF RENT. • 

As rent forms a part of the expense of the pro- 
duction of ahnost every commodity, and a large 
part of that of the most useful ones, it is of im- 
portance to ascertain from what source it arises, 
and by what principles it is regulated. 

Rent presupposes the appropriation of land, 
and naturally results from it. To inquire into the 
origin of the appropriation of land is rather the 
office of the lawyer, or the antiquary, than of the 
political economist. It is sufficient at present to 
take it as established. Occupation for a length 

of time is the title by which most of our lands 

■^ • . ■■ 

are now held, and when this is accompanied, as 

•'■ ' . ■ 

it generally is, by improvenient, it constitutes the 

best of titles, and is n^ost. beneficial to society. 

If property in lanrd were not established and 

secured, little improvement would take place, the 

produce of the land would be small, the popula- 

tioa scanty, and that scanty population poorly 

supjdied with the comforts^nd necessaries of life. 

K 
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. In the present state of society aU ouc h|id, 
whether cultivated or not, is appropriated. .Q^ 
mines and quarries are appropriated ; the ni^piiT 
time plants on our shores are appropriated ; ^th^ 
fishings on our lakes and rivers are eLp^ropriAi^, 
and though some of these are little susceplibb^ 
of improvement, they all afford a reat)t(^t.tb# 
propriety. -, corf 

A part of the rent of land is the, cetwikip^ 
for the labour which the prc^rietors> or ^m^ 
predecessors, have bestowed in bringing it ipiM^ 
present state of fertility, and partaJi;es id ilk^ 
nature of the profit of ^pital: but thei^wi^e 
cannot be ascribed to this source, as iftdttiioiis 
from the rise of rent which often takes place 
w;ithout any labour or expense on the part^ig^ 
proprietor. Improvements in agriculture ^ilte 
fpUowed by an increase of rent ^ llbej^p^ 
tendered more productive, and part of the pM#t 
accrues to the landlord*. ^v . ;. v ^•jrf4 

■■,'■■■ . • . ■• „<: .A 

J;; ',* Mr^ Rie&rdo adranoes a xtoctrine direfMy cpptmiBlf^^Mk, 

and mutttaans that imprDvements in agneultuvf, -boQiBttMlHI 
^ifflsbh augment tiie produce of the sdil, and tho«e whi^ MAle 

the fanner to raise it at less expense have a tendeniegrxr^ 

dhmntali rei»t. It is obnous, that if the fanner s^ Jul p ii BMe 
' at^he same price as formerly, he will be able to pay more Sffunt 
< m constqnenoe of either of these kinds of iiaprovenienlii^ imifs 

he will not be able to draw mora benefit from Jpiii ^99^mi 



"It is that portion of the produce of the earth 
which is paid to tlie proprietor for the use of the 
original powers of the soil, which constitules 
rent in the most proper sense. As this is blended 
with the allowance made for improvements, and 
both paid by the farmer to Iiis landlord at the 
8iune time, they are not generally distinguished, 
nor is it of importance that they sliould. But 
as there are some who consider rent as an in- 
jurious burthen imposed upon the comiminity at 
large, for the benefit of a privileged few. it may 
not be amiss to remind tliem how large a pro- 
portion of rent, in its popular sense, is assignable 
to labour, tlie best founded of all claims, and the 

labour for anylengtli of time than the general rate, he will be 
obliged to do 80. The only cireumslance which cbd coant»ract 
this, is the fall in the price of produce. It does not seem likely 
that a saving in the fttrmer's expense would have this efi'ect. 
An increase of produce would lower the priccif thepopulftlioB 
remained the same: but if the population increased in the some 
proportion as the produce, which is likely lo be the case, the 
price would remain as before. 

As far as experience can be depended on, Mr. Ricardo's doe- 
trine is untenable. Rise of rent and agricultural improvement 
have gone on hand in hand for a long course of time. But ai 
other causes have co-operated in the rise of rent, this argument 

' may not be deemed allogelher conclusive. 

• Mr. Ricardo's arguments are founded on the assumption that 

BHrent is derived from the inequality in the fertility of different 

-f^Kirtions of the land ; a doctrine which we are to coioider in the 

"mbsequent part of this chapter, ■■ vj "■ 

K % 
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yiolftfaa of which would be atteudQ^l-iwith 
iQ4;{dculable mischief to society. . . . - *)!c^!i 
|t has of late been a prevailing doctrine %(| 
rents proceed, in a great meai^ure, or enti|rjdj|» 
from the difference in the quality of dilE^?t(i 
poyrtkms of the soil. . As this is a point of .iiimhi 
iinportance, we shall transcribe what is addupe^ 
in its favour, in the words of one of its dlj^}^ 
supporters*. i T - 

; V Grain is in no case raised without ^ cei^^ 
d^ree .qf . labour or expense, which npiustbQ c^ 
pa^ to the grower : otherwise he cannqt affOi]^ 
tcuprqdiice it. This may be said in the .«trjcte^t 
souse to . constitute Ihe intrinsic price, r \-.\y 

f" Money being accounted the common meat^, 
s^e of value, this price will be affected by., i;t^; 
q^^tity of money that can be obtained for hib(>i^{ 
i^,(gene2ral, in that place, at that, time^.,. 'J^gj 
ftpuer paust give those he employi?, wagej%.j|ig^ 
pf;pportion to what they can get in other, emplo^ni 
m^i^t^j^^athat if these wages be high, &e farsgiidf^) 
chsirges.must be high likewise, aoud the intrip^j 
price of his corn must rise as the rate.pf ^tUin 
cfcaige is augmented. : . .kio?. 

«• Tbs Bee, a periodical work, by Dr. Andersdn, ^ijH, Wt^' 
p. 273, &c^ published at Edinb^irgh in the year,l/9U ;i .,( p^ 
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*^'** Thus do we pereeive that there iimrt be a 
necessary connection between the price of grain,'^ 
and' the pirosperity c^ manufactures/ and the 
difcgr^e of (emolument to be derived from thetn ; 
fijiythttt any attebipt to advance the one at the^ 
ekpense of the other is contrary to nature, videnti 
^ its i^ration, and TAVtst be transitory in 'its- 

^ffefcts. ' 

^ " The intrinsic price of grain, however, ilt- 
dther circumstances being alike, must vary with 
the? fertility of the soil oli which it is produced:' 
Oa! a* rich soil, less lab(>tir ttnd less Seed wilT pit5*^t 
dflcfe a given qiiatitity of gi*aih than they would*^ 
do on a soil that is lei^' productive: so tK jttj^* 
sttifctly* q>eaki]Qg, thi&l' intHnsie price of com, 
i**lfen conisMer^ only in this pbiiit of view, wbiild' 
b» different in alrtiost e^ry different field. Hb#** 
tfi^, may 'it 'b6^ asked, c^n ttie intrinsic vilue be' 
atfeefteiiied dV^ ft vast tract of coihitty,'^Sfii*iBiA^^ 
in^ a divfersity of soils of various degreW'ciFf 
fertility^ and how shall marft^rs be'sofa^ag^/^ 
titt* all^ the rearers of it shall- draW riteriy thfe' ^ 
8iSM price for their grain^ and have neariy the' 
same profits? All this is effelcted in the eati^est- 
and naostiiatural mtoiner by means of rent. Rent 
is, in fact, nothiiig felfefe than' a sihtple and in- 
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yiolttiosL of which would be atteud^dl iwith 
iotcalculable mischief to society. . . ... .>^c^i^ 

ilt has of late been a prevailing doctrine %|| 
rents proceed, in a great measure/ or entixjdjfli 
from the difference in the quality of diffi^iij^ 
portions of the soil. > As this is a point of .n^^^ 
importance, we. shall transcribe what is addufse^ 
in its favour, in the words of one of its ajb)^ 
supporters*. .. » p - 

. ? Grain is in no case raised without a certi^ 
degree of. labour or expense, which mtustliQ r^fj 
paid to the grower : otherwise he cannot aff<!»^ 
tqiproduceit. This may be said in the 6trJctea|> 
sense to . constitute the intrinsic price. \-,\y 

, 'j', Money being accounted the common mea^;^ 
s^re of value, this price will be affected by «,it|^^ 
<}]^tity of money that can be obtained for Ubpu^t 
ij^igeneral,. in that place, at that, timeu .r '2^f{l 
ftpner jnust give those he employi?, wagej^^iji^ 

pi:oportion to what they can get in other empJcNfni 
m^i^t^j^^o that if these wages be high, &e farai^erTfi^} 
charges must be high likewise, aoud the intrimM€(t 
price of his com must rise as the rate .of tt^>, 
cV«ge is augmented. ;;,.,,. 

*• The Bee, a peripdiqal work, by Dr. Anders<ki, ydk ^l^' 
p. ^73, &Cn published at Edinb^irgh in the. year, 1/9;. ^t ., ^ p. 
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" Thus do we perceive that tiiere must be a 
necessary connection between the price of grain,' 
and the prosperity of maiiufactui'es, and the 
degi-ee of emolument to be derived from tliem ; 
so that any attempt to advance the one at the 
expense of the other is contrary to nature, violent! 
ill its operation, and must be transitory in its' 
effects. ' 

" The intrinsic price of grain, however, tH- 
otiier circumstances being alike, must vary with' 
the fertility of the soil on which it is produced!' 
On a rich soil, less labour and less seed will pro-i 
duce a given quantity of grain than they would' 
do on a soil that is less productive: so thsrti' 
strictly speaking, this intrinsic price of corn, 
when considered onlyin this point of view, would' 
be different in almost every different field. How' ' 
then, may it be asked, can the intrinsic value be ' 
ascertained over a vast tract of country, posaesS''^ 
ing a diversity of soils of various degrees ■ ofl 
fertility, and how shall matters be so mahaged," 
that all the rearers of it shall draw nearly the' 
same price for their grain, and have nearly tlie " 
same profits ? All this is effected in the easiest ' 
and most natural manner by means of rent. Rent 
is, in fact, nothing else than a simple and in- 
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geiiibitt ^^Utrivanee for equalbiiig the pitifiitanjfi^ 
hBdt9,Mm from fields of different deggeef^a^iSBm 
tility>' and ^ local circumetaaces whsdi •teod^'i* 
augment 4ir diminidi tlie enpencir of:>,43iikiiiit 
Tt) make ihifi plaio, a few ehioidatkmB.'WiUt*£k 
tteaee^ary* • '• • ■ u-Lr.bean 

■•^'^^ In ^very country where meaeiLtst'thereiwil 
he &ii effective demand for a certain quasttiljnGf 
o^v ^ By ^eetiye demtod, I metan 'a desqifttd 
mhAth ^M he supplied, so that ike liihabltqEBli 
i^fbefTOpefiy subsisted. It is th]t denind 
which in all cases regulates the price of giraiim: 
foft liie quantity of ^in required in^tUd tt^aae 
Jtiaef, be had, and the price that is x)eeesBa)r)DlEr 
{iroduciiig it must be pai^ whatever tbfat. price 
linc^ be; These : calls are ci such ' a piieaQiig 
infitture as not to be dispensed with^ ,-" ^^'{zd 
lo f f for the sakfe of illustration> we shall mppoi^ 
i^hat the soils are arranged into classes; nccpfdarig 
k> tix& degree -of [their fertility, which daseeji ile 
(Aail at j^sent denominate by the letter A*A, 
<€ iDc. JEl F^ G. &c. Xiet those comprehemdeidbiQ 
the class A. be richer than in the class B^itiidiao 
.m),. decreasing in fertility for each dassi.is you 
advance towards G, Now^ as the expenstei'iif 
cultivating the least feirtile is as great cxrgnea^r 



thtin that of cultivating the most fertile field, It 
must happen that if an equal quantity of graini 
the produce of each class of fields, can be sold at 
the same price, the profit on cultivating the most 
fertile fields will be greater, if no precautiou be 
used, than could be obtained by cultivating those 
that are less fertile; and as this profit must con- 
tinue to decrease as sterility increases, it uiust 
happen, whatever be the price of corn, that the 
expense of cultivating some of the inferior fields 
may be equal to, or exceed tlie value of tlie whole 
produce. ' 

" This being admitted, let us suppose the 
efi"ective demand was such as to raise the price 
of ^ain, say to 16*. per boll, and that the fielda 
included in P. could just admit of defraying all 
expenses, and no more, when corn was at that 
price ; that those of the class E. could admit of 
:Jwing cultivated when the price was at 15*., aMl 
that in like manner the classes D. C. B. and A. 
Consisted of fields which could be respectiveiy 
«ultivated when the prices were 14*. 13*. 12k. 
and ll«. per boll. 

!" "In these circumstances, it would happen 
'that the persons who possess fields in the class 

. would be able to afford no rent at all, nor 
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boukiany Tent be afforded for tfaiose ift''Ct4i\Sr 
other more sterile fields>jf&r thepurpoie efwM^ 
ing cam; but those who possessed fields iniite 
class £• could not only pay the expense k>i>ev^ 
tivating them, but could pay to <be fttfoprkiloditk 
i^ent equal to one shilling for erery b<41 of thefiree 
piroduce. In like manner those- who'>JK]Meihwl 
the fields D. G. B» and A. would be Mk to^pay 
a irent equal to 28. 3^. 4#. and Sk. ^per bc^iU 
ib^ix free produce respectively. Nor could lUk 
proprietor of these fields find any di£Bicidtyridk 
obtainiBg these rents, because the farmers^ 'fi^ 
ing they could live equally well upcot these jMiilil 
after paying sudi rents as they, could upon* .Hie 
class K without any rent at all, would be equsfiyi 
willing to take these fields as the others. Thus 
it is that rent equalizes the profits on different 
soi)a in the most natural. luid easy manner, witli4 
out tending in any way to affect the price^^ 
grain. ')b 

J V Let us now suppose once more, that t^i 
produce of all the fields A. B. CD. E. and RL 
w!ere not sufficient to maintain the whole infaa^j 
bitaoQts of that district. In that case one of twoi 
things must happen,, either the price of graitt; 
nuistrise to 17^., so as to induce the owner ttf*' 



1^^? fields » ihe olasii; O. to bring tbem wtBtraiil- 
-toi?^/^-li) wj^ly must be brou^^t firom 'SQBIk 
S^A^ex place ta»aii»wer the dem«i(L In the toM 
-<;^9eiJ;be ;^ids Ck l;ei^g brought into culMb, 
4Aaii$ii^ the <elBS8 F« would now be sUe to etSml 
ji^r^Qti of Okie Bhillii^ per boll c£ the free ppodooe, 
iMidaU the :other;«€iasaefl would adim a simikM- 
^isp^ ; Now 'then we deaSrly perceive that it i8 
dta.piice €|f grain whidi affects the rent^ andinot 
the rent whieh affects the price, of grain; ^as^ hftfe 
been often mistakenly alleged. • •: U(tj*;v{ 

>..;^^; The natural effect df such increasing demand 
&ffrgrain and lauguientaiion of price, is the con^ 
verting' of barren fields into com landsry 
<(1(her]«rise would never have become such, i 



.Hj.' 



iit^f I: must not; however, conclude, ? without 
tabangnoftioe of one > particular, which was ptu> 
poseLy. kept'^put of sights not to tanbarniss tfae^ 
demonstration. I have taken notice of landithafc 
il^ight produce com without affording any.jbent. 
Stt that, though a {^ysical possibility, cannot 
pis^etically' happen. Land, in. every case, when 
in pasiture, can afford some rent, and when the 
paiAure is rich, among a luxurious people, it can 
affords more rent in many circumstances than 
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whjle m corn. This rent must alwayr beidof 
4u6ted» whatever it is, before such land comeeif 
the: state in which our reascming aboTe^is pUk^ 
0qihieally just*. If, theref<^e/the prtpn Irf 
grain be unreasonably depressed hymjvMiamtf 
regulations, while the price of live stodfcrln^ 
ti^^ases^ a wonderful diiiiinutioti of tiie iiiuto^ 
o£ grsin j-aised may take place, so as to oocasMf 
phenomena that may apptor v^ry ineti^eaUi 
to shortrisaghted men, and occasion alamis^llait^ 
jBi^e altogether mounded." i » .!) >sd 

r. tSujch is ike origin of rent, aecwding to IBd 
And^nson, and it is a doctrine which, has oiikcl 
with a pretty general reception. Othefcr* baicfe 
taken into account the successive portidnsE^itif 
coital and labour bestowed upon the same land 
to render it more productiye. When the^ deaDoaaii^ 
fofftcem increases, instead of cultivating inf#ior 
soils, a better return may sometimes b^ obtaEkied 
by employing additional capital upon land alresly 
in culture ; and though this may yield less retvlb 
.&an what was obtained from the capital ffin^ 
merly employed, it may stiU be beneficial to (tire 

^ **V[iB r^nU in faqt,(>i^;ht to be aocoisited part;j(^ffl)f» 
expense of cultivating the soil, as it must be sunk i/vhen it is 
tfiAJ^ed to the ptough;* * * •^<>^ 



^iTOprietor, and U' he do not undertuke such iiii- 
provemeuts himself, he may obtain a rent from 
another for pennission to do bo. A third portion 
of capital will generally yield less additional 
produce, and therefore will procure less addi- 
tional rent ; and so on till farther expenditure of 
capital ceases to be profitable, and therefore will 
procure no rent at all. The gradation of ])ro- 
duce obtained by the application of different 
portions of capital is fiimilai- to that which pro^ 
ceeds from the different qualities of the soil ; 
and the reasoning above staled in regard to the 
latter is also applicable to the former- As the 
last qnality of ground brought into culture, so 
the last portion of capital expended, affords, 
according to this doctrine, no return to tiik 
proprietor. 

This doctrine, however, is not to be received 
without lunitation. It is incontrovertible that 
^e price of corn must be sufficient to defray 
the expense of cultivation on the meanest soils 
employed, and therefore those of superior quality 
will aflbrd a rent equal, at least, to the vaJue of 
the difference of the produce : but it does not 
follow that the whole of the rent arises from this 
■ source. Rent is said to be an equalizer. What 
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i^oidd -happen if all the Iwd m aififttji^pfttdll 
66uiiti^ were of equal fertility? It ^wM^ta^ 
be affibrmed that, in that ease/ all reii^fW^tat} 
eease. If R, and other inferior lands; eMA Bif 
mised to the same d<^ree of fertility 'te'Aj.;'^ 
ifjfu^ntity of corn, so long as all the gMifidii^ 
i^vated, woaM increase ; and this^H^ther^^A^^ 
AO^itM^rease' of inhabitants, and ilo fore^'lM^ 
mknd, woiild lower the price of corn; atld 'btita^ 
down the rent of land; pdil; of which ^MtM' 
soon be left uncultivated. But if the impiiih^e^' 
ment of land were amended with a pro|>ortie«0 
i^ease of inhabitants; thie rent, when aMv^ 
brought to ari equal fertility, would be tiie^attie^' 
akth$tof,ihe highest before. ^ . l*4JtP 

' ^'Air 4h^ agriculturist pays the same rent fer^94>^ 
whto under tillage, that the grazier doOS'^xvfcftii^ 
under pastiu*e; it is likely to be partly ifo^the .diM 
State and partlj^ ih the other/ Thte rfent ^aljsi 
isiiequablcr thb \dam ' of the rent of R >ai:id tiii>^ 
YtArn^ bf all the additional corn whifch A/' piew^l 
diioe«f :more than F;, including thai whieb sxbM^'i 
fr&ta Ae- superior quality of rthe corn ralsed'^^^iP^ 
the fjettbr soiL More cannot be obtained foriAy??^ 
asrthe <fiEainerr rattier than give ity would h§^^ 
recDcirseii^ the cultivation' of F.^ and if A. w*!tei^' 



f^<^i%4 ^fw..l^> tte farmer would ruuafUff.U, 
^r ]riii$6 jthef rent by; comp^titicAi* ^ Th^ rent (^ 
$^i : /o<wpaFe<l! witli that of A-t depends upon the 
^0 iQWrl^et value, of, all |;he eom> cattie; «aQd otkeB 
pj^qdu^e- that; caxi> be raised on- tibe one oar Iji^ 
^th^]% ^tei; deducting /expenses. If the yalu^ o^ 
tiii^, ^aMa r^are4 cp tiyenty acres of F«, whiea 
hreught to market, af^ber. deducting the expense 
ctf^f^turage,' be equal tQ tl^Eit ^of the con^ raisedr 
o|Qi,€^ne acre of A., after deducting the j^xpense^ 
o£>tillagei then the rent of an acre of A«:wiU ^ha^ 
ejpalto that qftw^aity acres of F. •- r ' . ? - /rt 
'^pXo ^fender.this aft clears as possil]^ei we shaUj 
state an example which will illustrate the^riurri 
ciple, although the numberd may not corresponds 
tp^l^is^ing eiroum^stances. > Suj^se- the piredUce 
ofiail Acre of land of the best, quality to « be teti. 
b^Ua, ot ra^r a quantity of cork whose^^ valUe. 
ifit#qt|al to ths^ !df ten bolls raised oninfea*)Sr/soil8,t< 
ai^that f'th^ laece^ry expenses, inicluding' ;th€^ ' 
farmer's profit, are : ^frayed by the sale of th^rcle 
b^lls^ ' Th^U the rent which the farmer can> afford ^ 
totfpay^ seven bolls, or their value: but tbe 
gn^ienwho holds a possession of the quality Fw/ 
pap^a ifejat per acre equal to CMlfritwentieth part^ 
of >^fr^tiof an acre of A*> or ^ off a boll r a«»d^ * 
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therefore^ if a fiyrmer eidtiyate landt of tiiibifaii 
litj, he must pay as mueh; and as hb •eajpeBm 
and profit require the value of three boUs^'ibi 
must raise 3-^ on an acre. If he cannot, «dat 
so much he will discontinue to eultivale. .^ItfdiRl 
as A* produces 10 bolls, the sip-pkiBJ quantity 
above the produce of F* is 6}-g^ boUi^ • to iwhidt 
add the rent of F4,or j^ oi h boU^i ike^ iwUola 
rent of A* is 7 bolls^ the same as before^: il^Akt 
eukivatioii of F. be discontizmed, the siqipd^iiff 
^m being less^ied, the price will rise^ akid llkik 
will alter the proportion betweex^ ihe^yitlxkhdi 
bod under ctdture and in pasturage, and pro4'i0S 
a new arrangement -Ai ^iiir^r 

From the produce of aU cultivated laiid]:»a 
quantity nearly uniform must be res^ved Jofpiflie 
seed of the following i^op, the maintenaheiqi^ 
ibe fanner and his family, his servants : ssaA h^ 
bduiing cat(^. The surplus xmttsi. be soldi akili 
price sufficient to pay his servants' wages,. aoid 
other expanses of cukiTation, his o#» pipofitsHffI 
Ihe ordinary rate, and his r&atk Thisi la^ o^fiD 
vary according to the fertility of the soil^iandmaP|r 
in some cases be Utde or nothing. Ifthedemaikfc 
ctf an increasing^cukivation force inferior Sbife 
into euItiTation, the surplus produce must be ^icM 
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at Bucli a price as to yield a suni equal to what 
was obtained from the surplus of better iMid 
before, providing all otber expenses remain the 
same, and the farmer live and thrive as well aa 
before. It is the proportion of the surplus pro- 
duce, not the proportion of the whole produce, 
that in tliis caae regulates the price. 

But circumstances naturally resulting from the 
case supposed may alter this adjustment. In a 
country wliere there is a sufficient quantity of 
land, of nearly equal and considerable fertility, 
the labour of a small proportion of the inhabitants 
only is required for cultivating the land and 
raising the necessary food. In the discussions 
relative to West Indian slavery, it has been 
affirmed that the labour of thirty or thirty-five 
days in a year, on the provision-ground allotted 
to the slave, was sufficient. If this were true, 
the labour of one man could raise provisions for 
ten. This representation is probably exa^ 
gerated, and at any rate it is an extreme case. 
We shall come nearer to what takes place in the 
most fertile soils of Europe, if we suppose the 
labour of one-fourth part to be required for agri- 
culture. The laboux- of the other three-fourths 
^will be exerted for procuring the comforts and 
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omveiueiiees of life, and will afford a liberal 
sure of them : but if from a defici^cy of fertflv 
laad, or increase of inhabitants, it becomes neoe^if 
sairy to cultivate inferior soils, perhaps tibe lab^ipi^i 
of one-third part of the inhabitants may be mi 
quired for agriculture, and that of two-^hirdB-oiiijfi 
willremain for other purposes. This wSl^cfiMIl^ 
a l^ss share of the conveniences and coHifiarti oft 
life ; and this decrease vrill be more felt as 'w^Ma» 
land' is had recourse to. Thus the inhaljiliiilti 
of^ fertile country are more affluent than tlMMl 
of a barren one, if their industry and skill be Arif 
same. Those of the latter will be worse dcytibe^li 
lodged, and otherwise accommodated, «od iKA 
f(^ with the same fulness : but the d^cienejr^kR 
not likely to fall equally upon every dbss of tM 
community. . anq 

l.iSo long as every man had good land to' cultik 
vate for nothing, there would be little difier^oiser 
of 'i circumstances between individuals, exc0{rtr 
what arose from the difference in their meaMra^ 
of industry, dcill, and bodily strength. The inoife) 
fertile the soil, the larger share of affluence w6tM» 
be ;enjoyed by every member of the community 
Bat when inferior soils are had recourse to,th0agkt 
the whole wealth of the community isprcpjpac^ 
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ttmieti to tlie average fertility, the nieastire of it 
whirh falls to the slmre of tho«e who hare ntf 
property in land is only in proportion to tli«I 
fertility of the worst land in cultivation. If the 
land, at an average, require the labour of ono<' 
half of its inhabitants, but the worst land ill' 
cultivation require the labour of three-fourths;" 
for raising food, the inferior ranks will have only 
one-fourth to provide themselves with otlieft 
articles. It is the same to tliein as if no bette*^ 
land existed. The benefit arising from the m(W«» 
fertile land is intercepted, in the form of renl? ] 
by the proprietor. ' '-^ 

■•4« A gradation in the value of uncuRivated land,' 
■ lucording to the advantages it possesses m fertiil 
lity or situation, may be traced on the saind< 
principles. Uncultivated land derives its chie^ 
value from the pasture it affords to cattle, and 
■■;»wy sterile land will answer for rearing ahy 
p Wjniber of cattle if the extent be sufficientljo 
ample. If there be any land so sterile as t«i 
afford nothing for cattle, or so little that ut»' 
cattle are kept on it, suck land may be consi*) 
dered as not existing, and does not affect our^ 
reasouuig on the subject, To re-assume ■ IWJ 
. Aiwierson's method of illustration; Let the worst 
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land upon which cattle are kept be denominated 
Z. Such land, according to circumstances, may 
yield a small rent, or none at all. A graziof 
maintains a hundred cattle on a range of tan 
miles. If he can procure better land, and main? 
tain the same number on a range of &ie mUkei 
he will deriye considerable advantage from tibis 
circumscription, and will cheerfully pay a rent 
for it in addition to that, if any, which he paid 
for Z. ' In the most fertile pasture lands, a eerr 
tain extent is required for maintaining a hmt^ 
dred cattle ; but there are various cohsideraitioBS 
which raise the value of the requisite potti^i 
above that of the ten miles of barret pasture. 
The cattle can be kept with less labour, and 
fewer attendants ; they are nearer to markets s 
they are exposed to less hazard of suff^ing l^ 
destructive animals and severe seasons ; and the 
grazier himself enjoys the advaintage of residing 
in a more populous and cultivated part of ih^ 
country. For some, or all of these reasons^ 99 
additippal r^nt will be allowed, so often a& rl^e 
pa3ture land becomes better or more eligiWa; 
and thus the rent advances regularly fron^ ky^d 
of the quality Z. to that of the quality G*, 0f 
the best that is never brought into cultivation. ' 
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In a country not fully settled, pastures of the 
worst quality, or in the most inconvenient situa- 
tions, yield no rent. An extent of ground is 
occupied in pasturage, sufficient for the purposes 
of the community ; and that is preferred which 
is thought most eligible, on the joint considera* 
tions. of fertility and situation. Such land yields 
a rent ; but rather than give any for the worst, 
the grazier, unless prevented by political ap^ 
propriation, would retire to more remote kndsi 
as yet imoccupied, which he can possess f<^ 
nothing. 

So long as the country remains in this situa* 
tioB, the rent of Z. is nothing : but, when all the 
land is appropriated and occupied, a jcertain 
rent may be obtained for Z. If the state of th^ 
country be such that the expense of rearing 
cattle on the worst pasture is barely equal- to 
iiieir value when reared, such pasture may be 
occupied, but can afford no rent. If the value 
be lessj such parts will be deserted. » 

When rent is allowed for Z., it depends upon 
competition, and this upon the value which the 
produce will afford in the market. The rent of 
Z. regulates, upon steady principles, that of dll 

L2 
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pasture lands of superior quality to 6. or ¥if «tid 
the rent of F. regulates that of all arable landi 
to A. If G. coincide with Z.^the rent of ^ti^ 
worst arable land may fall to little oi nothingl 
If the number of intermediate gradation0t4b 
considerable, the rent of F. will rise aciidrdii^l^ 
The rent of F. is composed of the rent of Z.lnil 
asi addition for every intermeldiate class b dlw uc u 
Z and F.; as the rent of A. is composed ^ofihft 
rent of F. and an addition for every intermMiitee 
felass between F. and A. / : * biJil 

The quality of the land F., or theAegrsetfi 
fitei'^ty which is the limit of cultivation^ dejiendb 
^ the following principles. Let us suppMe^fiqr 
Cii 'moment, that the price of animal and vegetai- 
faie food were proportioned to the susteBamte 
th^y afford, and that both were equally agreeaUs 
td the human appetite. • Jyin^ 

-'• liand susceptible of cultivation affbrdibif 
greater quantity of sustenance in vegetable Iksb 
In animal food. It has been said, that the same 
eittent of good ground which maintamsl'Oiic 
ihkn upon butcher meat will maintain .twehr^ 
D^en upon wheat, and seventy men upon potatoes 
This ' statement seems overcharged ; but vC8i^ 



taiiily the difference is great. If population be 
the ouly object, the wliole arable land, and all 
that is capable of being rendered such, ought t* 
be in tilhige. If the sterility of the ground 
diminish the quantity of animal and vegetable 
food in the saine proportion, corn will still afford 
the greater quantity of nourishment from the 
most barren soil; but the expense of cultivating 
such soil increases with the extent required to 
afford a given quantity of food, or even in & 
higher proportion. There ia, therefore, a lunit 
at which cultivation ceases to be profitable. 
Ijand, in order to be cultivated, must yield a 
quantity of food sufficient to maintain the la- 
bourers, and also to maintain those who supply 
them with other necessaries. It must aiso 
maintain the labouring cattle, and replace the 
seed, and afford an overplus for the farmer's 
profit equal to that obtained from imcultivated 
land. 

The above supposition, however, does not 
apply to the state of society under whicfi we 
live. A certain mixture o£ animal and vegetable 
food seems most congenial to the human consti- 
tution ; at least those who can procure such a 
mixture almost universally prefer it, and the 
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proportion of animal food '*' is considerable. The 
ground appropriated to pasture, on the foregom^ 
principles, is insufficient. The pressure of det' 
mand raises the price of animal food, and U 
pasture land becomes more valuable the limit '<tf' 
Fk takes place at a higher degree of fertility ; - «i 
the same time, the rise of the price of aninouA 
food restricts the use of it among the lo^irar- 
ranks, and prevents the place of F. from risi^ 

* The price of butcher meat may be to that of bread as foiir 
to one. If the pound of bread be at a penny, the price of hfiii§t^ 
perhaps, at four-pence, and so in proportion. It is certam th^^ 
more nourishment is obtained from a pound of meat than fixMn 
a poutid of bread, though ph3r8ician8 and others difflir gireat^^ 
in estimating the proportion. Mr. Gray reckons five q^uart^ 
loaves a week a full allowance for an average of all ages, when 
fed altogether upon that article. This amounts to about twenty^- 
one and a half pounds weight. The allowance to Qvx ueBxpp^ 
till lately, was a pound of meat per day, or seven pounds a 
w£^kt ; and if we suppose the nourishment it affo^s doidi^ l9' 
that of an equal weight of bread, it is equivalent to fourteen, 
pounds of bread. But their food is not altogether of meat. They 
alsa receive an allowance of bread, cheese, butter, and^ ddi^ 
articles. If we suppose the quantity of these equal to one-tbir^^ 
of the bread consumed by those who live entirely on it, tile 
amount of nourishment is nearly the same to both. Our saOx^ ' 
indeed, are more highly fed than the average of mankind :. but 
this may be compensated by the allowance of one-thurd for the' 
other articles being too small. On these suppositions i^' 
expense of living on butcher meat is double that of living on. 
bread. We rather apprehend the difference is greater. 

t By a late regulation the allowai^ce of meat to our sailors is 
reduced to three-quarters of a pound, and an addition made to^ 
their allowance of other articles. 
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SO iiigh ss it would otherwise do. The quantity 
of brndiniMiature is therefore regulated by the 
appetite for, and consumption of animal food, and 
oonsequently by the number of persons who are 
able to affcn*d that indulgence. It is greatest in 
tbat state. of society in which persons of every 
rank could, afford to purchase a quantity of 
animal food at an advanced price suited to their 
desires, natural or acquired. 

It does not affect this argument, that arable 
land produces more food on the whole by being 
sometimes in grass, and that sterile pastures are 
only, capable of rearing, not of fattening cattle. 
The price of butcher meat consists of two parts ; 
that of the lean, animal, reared on our moun- 
tains, which may be considered as a rude ma- 
terial ; and that of the fatness superinduced ; 
when they are brought by the grazier to our 
rjkher pastures.. The foregoing reasoning, though 
it has a more direct reference to the former, is 
also applicable to the latter; for the quantity of 
arable land actually cultivated will be regulated 
by the proportion of the profit obtained by 
raising corn, and by fattening cattle. 

We may notice, by the way, that there is a 
stage in the infancy of agriculture, when the 
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Superior quality/ partakes of the nattire' of'^ 
monopoly, though limited in its operatioiig hf 
peculiar circumstances. ^ ^-i 

It is an assumed principle in regard to piieiS 
that every man will strive to obtain the highesjt 
price he can for every article he brin^ tto 
market. There may be some exceptions f to 
this; but they bear too small a proportion to 
the whole to require any notice in general tspof 
culations. The price which the seller can ob^ 
tain is that which the buyer is willing tp givjeu 
and this depends on two circumstances : vr^ 
ther he can procure the article cheaper ei^ 
where; and whether he can, and be willingf.tq 
dispense with the use of it rather than give the 
price demanded. The first of these is exclude4 
in the case of a complete monopoly. If tbj^ 
value of an article arise chiefly from the labpiu^ 
and skill employed in its production, that of i^ 
rude material bearing only a small jH*oportijC^ 
and if the right of producing it be open to allt 
the price cannot much exceed that by whiejU 4 
like quantity of labour and skill applied to othei; 
purposes is usually rewarded. But if an exc|u« 
sive right of producing that article be vested> by 
legal power, in a few, or in one individual, he or 
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they i may '■ raise, the price^ tUl die copimtinity 
discontinue the use of the article, or at least use 
it so sparingly, tiiat the ^tentee loses more by 
the diminution of his sales, than he gains by the 
highness of the price. This is monopdly in the 
strictest sense of the word. 

Another kind of monopoly is, when some ma« 
terial, necessary for the production of the com- 
n!H)dity, is in the hands of one, or a few indivi- 
duals, who, by combination, may raise the 
price to a high amount, especially if it be an 
article the use of which cannot be dispensed 
with. If all the iron-mines in a. country were 
Jh the hands of a few proprietors, and no means 
afforded of obtaining a supply by commerce, 
they might raise the price of iron very high. 
Btt, the greater the numbers of proprietors, the 
more difficult is it to raise the price by combi- 
nation, and the more likely is a fall of price by 
competition. TX the number of proprietors be 
very considerable, their power to raise the 
price by combination is very small, though still 
^e article partakes in some degree of the na- 
ture of a monopoly. 

The connexion between the rent of land and 
Ihe price of com is obvious. Land is necessary 
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for the production of conu Tii6 iprc^i^tiMF 
of land are* very numerous In ^settled eoit# 
tries, however, they are not .the whole^! aod 
generally not the majority of the oommuAlty- 
They possess, therefore, in some meaaniiii 
though in a low degree, the power ^fth0 modto. 
polist. Mr. Malthus calls , this power a piittiil 
monopoly. . i .. .vhirt 

The indispensaUe necessity of the articlQ/91^ 
posing foreign supply not admitted, strengthite 
the : monopolizing power ; but it . ifi . limited^ mk 
tiie. other himd, by what the laboorers^i eab 
feifford to give. : They must be able.toiiprofcait 
by their wages a supply sufficients to. sup|N)^ 
nature and procure other necessaries ^/othte" 
wi$e they will starve or emigrate, : or ^iaeoiB 
mobs, and. seize the corn by violence frauKiltt 
^anaries of the monopolists. - j !i oj 

< The rent of land is also restricted by cdmpv' 
tition among the proprietors. Where thencicw 
no - exportation of com, the extent : of laud^ in 
ciilture is limited by the demands i of tfae^exKb* 
kig populati(m. , In most countries the extant 
of land susceptible of cultivation is greater (tfaBok, 
tike demands of the population> and as itidiktk 
kitorest of every proprietor to have asmuriijirf! 
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his land cultivated as he can, a competition 
takes place, attended with the usual effect of ita 
being let upon lower terms. 

As the rent of land can never fall so low as to 
allow nothing for that of the quality F., on the 
other hand it can never rise so high as to allow 
nothing but absolute necessaries to the agricul- 
turists. If this were the case, every other em- 
ployment must be reduced to equal indigence, 
otherwise the profession of agriculture would 
be deserted, and the profits of stock reduced to 
the lowest possible rate, or all stock vested in 
the hands of land-owners. Such an unnatural 
state of things, for obvious reasons, can never 
take place, though it is sometimes approximated 
more nearly to than it ought to be. For 
examples of this we need not have recourse 
to the state of the boors in Russia and Poland : 
we shall find one nearer home in the wretched 
condition of the Irish peasantiy. \ 

luasmuch as corn partakes of the nature of 
a monopoly, its price is raised, and the rent in 
money raisetL The price received by tlie 
farmer for the crops he raises is partly retained 
by him to enable him to pay the labourer and 
ir expenses incurred in raising the crop. 
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including his own profit, and partly paid by him 
in rent, for being permitted to use the produe* 
tive power of the soil. He will not be able ta 
retain more Ihan the usual recompense for the 
labour and capital employed in cukiyatkHi. Tie 
rest he must give away, and it may be aeeounted 
rent, whether it be paid to the firoprietor dEHbi 
hud; to the tithe-holder, or to the tax-gatiuBne 
The amount is limited by the poww whichithMr 
})08ses8 of raisiiig tli^ price of corn, and wha*# 
eter slutre the tithe^holder* and Uob^'drngm 
draw, t^ less remains for the proprietun ;/ Some 
peculiar consequences, however, iresdit .iroiii 
drawing part of the rent in t^e form of tiibn^ 
Which shall be considered afterwards.* ^^ /^ >• 

A part of our cultivated land i&a^lierik in 
raise other crops that! corn. The price of thert 
crops is regulated by that of com. If a: cric^ ^ 
flaijt be le&(s profitable, that plant will not be^nsif^ 
tivated till the price rise. If it be morepMfitip 
able, mdre land will be sown with it till' the 
price fell. The effects erf commerce are^t pt» 
sent out of the question. • ' / taoii^ 

The rent of wood-lands is modified by- the 
islowness of the growth (rf timber. An acM<<rf 
full-grown wood, upon general princifdes, oo^ 



to pay t!ie rent of tlie ground during the time it 
has been growing, and other expenses, with 
interest, a deduction being made for the value 
of the young trees taken out for thinning, and 
of the pasture among the growing wood. There 
is something, however, so discouraging in the 
length of time before returns are expected, that 
few would plant ou these terms. A man knows, 
when he plants, that he will not live to see tlie 
trees at perfection, or derive profit from them, 
and the concern which he takes in the affairs of 
posterity is comparatively languid. Accordingly 
the value of a full-grown wood generally exceeds 
the estimate of its cost, with every allowance of 
rent and interest. Even this expectation would 
be insufficient if mankind were not led to plant 
by other inducements. A certain quantity of 
wood is ornamental to the country, and long 
before the trees have attained their full siae, the 
appearance of a plantation is delightful. Our 
bleak heaths, which present an imcouth aspect, 
and hardly admit of cultivation, are often well 
adapted for planting. A proprietor sees a thriv- 
ing young wood rising in his vicinity, advancing 
in beauty every year, and engages in extending 
the agreeable scene. j;_.^ ^:i;j _jj l^^_' V 
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that of other minerals. It is limited, however, 
by the price of wood, which can be raised in 
all places, and would supersede the use of coal 
if its price were cheaper. The use of coal adds 
to the general wealth, by saving the ground 
that would be required for wood, and allowing 
our mosses to be converted into arable land. 

The rent of appropriated fisheries depends m 
the quantity of fish they supply, and the notion 
entertained of their delicacy. 
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OF TITHES. 



We return to the consideration of the burthen 
generally imposed on the farmer, in this and 
many other countries, by the abstraction of a 
determinate part of his produce for the payment 
of tithes. 

We are not at present to take into view the 
purpose to which tithes are applied, or the 
persons by whom they are levied ; the duty of 
providing a suitable maintenance for the clergy, 
the propriety of doing so in the way of tithe, or 
the objections which may be and have been 
urged against that system^ The present ques- 
tion is, upon whom do tithes, when exacted, fall? 
Whether, according to some, do they fall on the 
proprietor of the land, who receives so much less 
rent from his tenant ; or whether do they, accord- 
kig to others, fall upon the community at large, 
constituting a part of the expense of raising 
eorn, and enhancing its value accordingly ? 

M2 
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A tax upon land, of an invariable amount ia 
money upon each estate, falls upon the landloid, 
who can never devolve it on the tenant, or any 
other part of the community. This propositioi^ 
so far as we know, has not been controveited. 
If it does not extend to tithes, this must be 
owing to some specialty connected with the 
ktten It can make no diflference, in regardi'fc 
either, whether they be in the first instanoe- 
advanced by the farmer, or paid directly by tbb 
proprietor. The only specialty in regard <t6 
tithes is their variableness, being generally a 
certain prc^rtion of the crop of the cumeijft 
year, or, at most, an annual sum of money con- 
sidered as equivalent, on an average of a small 
number of years. . . vi 

In some cases the proprietor is also the titbit 
holder. In other words, some lands are tiihc^ 
free. It is believed no such proprietor ever drew 
from his tenants a part of what they paid him 
in the form of tithe, and the rest in the usual 
way of rent, or that he could derive any adimir 
tage from doing so. In the former chapter we 
stated the circumstances of extent of land, fer- 
tility, population, and competition, upon whieh 
rent depended ; and apprehend that, while these 
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(remain the same, it is not in the power of the 
proprietor to obtain more from his tenants by 
having recourse to a capricious system. If he 
do 80, he is more likely to injure both himself 
and them, by laying restraints on the most 
eligible modes of cultivation. 
1' If the proprietor cannot draw more from the 
tnanton the whole, by taking so much for tithe, 
and so much for rent, it is difficult to conceive 
how it is possible to draw more when tliese por- 
.tions are paid to different persons. 
§• A large portion of rent, and according to some 
Jthe whole, arises from the superior produce of 
fertile land above that of the most sterile in 
cultivation. So long as no tithe is drawn, the 
ivhole of this sm-plus goes to rent ; but after 
tithing, it is only the surplus of what the tithe- 
holder leaves that is applicable thereto ; and, as 
daore is withdrawn from the fertile land, this 
jBUrplus is less than before, and so fai- the rept 
estimated in corn is lessened, and the landlord 
bears the burthen of the tithe without remu- 
neration. 

argued, that the farmer who cultivated 
f the quality F., previous to the establish- 
ment of the tithing system, could pay a rent 
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equal to what land of the same quality yielded 
when uncultivated ; the com, when sold at the 
market-price, being sufficient to afford it : but tf 
tithe be exacted, one-tenth of the produce heiag 
withdrawn, the remaining nine-tenths, wlieii 
sold at the former price, would be insufficient ; 
and therefore the farmer would discontinue to 
cultivate such land unless the price of corn 
rise, and, as the demands of the populatiknd 
require its cultivation, the price will rise. 

But the farmer may continue to cultivate and 
sell his com at the former price if his rent fall ; 
and if the proprietor had no other way of difih 
posing of his land, the rent would fail to the 
requisite extent. In existing circumstances, 
the rent is not likely to fall so much, and the 
price of corn may rise: but this is entirdy 
owing to the imposition of a burthen, which 
falls exclusively on land under culture, and, by 
its inequality, deranges that appropriation of 
land which would otherwise take place, to the 
joint purposes of agriculture and pasturage. 

The exaction of tithes is a discouragement 
to the raising of crops which require an expen- 
sive cultivation, because they fall upon the gross 
and not upon the net produce. The expense of 
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cultivating an acre of hops is much greater than 
that of cultivating an acre of corn» but the 
value of the crop is generally so much greater 
as to a£ford a sufficient remuneration to the 
raiser. Suppose 20/. value of hops raised on an 
acre at the expense of 15L, and 10/. value of 
wheat raised on an acre of like ground at an 
expense of 5/. So long as it remains tithe-free 
there will be a surplus of 5/. for rent and 
farmer's profit ; but when tithe is exacted, viz., 
21. from the hop-acre and 1/. from the wheat- 
acre, there remains only 3/. from the former, 
but 4/. from the latter for rent and farmer's 
profit Thus the cultivation of hops is discou- 
raged, imless the price rise. The same applies 
to the cultivation of flax, perhaps in a smaller 
degree. It would also apply to the cultivation 
of com, the expense of which is greater than 
that of pasturage, even though tithe were ex- 
acted on the produce of pasture land, to the full 
extent ; and when we revert to the actual case of 
land in pasture generally paying no tithe at all, 
the advantage it possesses under a tithing system 
is much greater. If a burthen were imposed on 
p^ti^re land, which pressed as much on it as 
tithes 4o upon cultivated land, there would be 
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no rise in the price of corn, aod'tkorlifte, 
though advanced by the farmer^ would fall'l#& 
the proprietor. *'. • 

Land of the quality F. is suppofeied to ydffid 
an equal surplus produce, after payment o£f«ll 
expenses, whether applied to the purpeMfrilof 
tillage or pasturage, and to pay an ^oa^-reit. 
So long as no tithe is levied, all this rent ispifid 
to the proprietor; but if tithe be levied^i'HBO 
much of the produce of the knd m tillage as 
transferred to another person, and the remainder 
only paid to the proprietor, while he continues 
to draw the full rent for pasture land «s beibitt. 
He therefore will not let such land for the purpose 
of tillage, unless the price of com rise somnieh 
as to yield him the same money-rent as before, 
after satisfying the demands of the tithe-holder* 

Let us resume the supposition, that< land ^of 
the quality A. produces 10 bolls per here, ^ and 
that of the quality F. 3 •^^[j^ bolls, and that tine 
expense of cultivating an acre of eilher is the 
value of 3 bolls. The rent of A., so far as it 
depends on surplus produce, when no tHhe 
is exacted, is 6 -fg. bolls. When tithe* is 
drawn, which amounts to 1 boll from A. and 
^^ of a boll from F., there remain 9 boBs 



if the produce of A. and 3-jA_ of that of F., and 

he difference applicable to the rent of A. is 

l*^^-§-f holls, or one-tenth less than before. The 

jnant of F. requiring 3 bolls for expenses, can 



aly pay -5 



r of a boll in rent ; and if the tithe- 



who draws ^V^^ of a boll from F. when 
'in culture, drew the value of a like quantity 
I fiwm it when uncultivated, it would be impos- 
lible for the proprietor to obtain more than the 
Wery small rent above-mentioned* for F. But, 
B no tithe is drawn from F. when uncultivated, 
2 of it will be cultivated till the price of 
10m rise. As the cultivation of the usual por- 
tion of F. is required to afford the former sup- 
ply to the population, a rise of price will take 
Iplace, and if it rise one-tenth, the money-rent 
be the same to the proprietor as before, 
while his corn rent has fallen one-tenth part. 
' It formerly required the price of three boUs 
I pay the farmer's expenses. A less quantity, 
pold at an advanced price, will give the same 
return in money. It will require only 2^-^ bolls 
(chen the price has advanced one-tenth ; and 
ifter selling that quantity to defray expenses, 
i having -^j^ of a boll abstracted by the tithe- 
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holder, there will remam -f^ of a boll fcHr the 
landlord's rent. He received before -f^^ hat 
the smaller quantity, sold at an advanced prices 
will give the same return in money as the 
larger quantity did before. 

A still higher rise in the price of corn would 
be required to put the farmer on his former 
footing, if his rent be not abated. All the 
corn raised is not sent to market. A part of 
it, nearly uniform, must be retained for the 
maintenance of the farmer's family and servant 
and his labouring cattle. Suppose 1-^ bolls 
retained for these purposes, there remain H 
bolls previous to tithing, and 1 -1^ after tithing, 
to be taken to market. These must be sold for 
equal sums, to afford an equal allowance to the 
farmer for his miscellaneous expenses and profit ; 
and if such a rise took place, the money reiA of 
the proprietor would be increased. 

But it is not probable that the price would 
rise to that extent. Any rise that takes place ^is 
occasioned by an additional quantity of F. being 
o&red to the grazier, in consequence of which 
the rent of such land applied to pasturage will 
£iELll,.and the price of com is likely to settle i«t 
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some intennediate rate between the former and 
that which would give the farmer a full equiva- 
lent for the tithe. 

A derangement of the natural price of the 
produce of land, when under tillage or in pas- 
turage, is thus occasioned by the exaction of 
tithes from the former, and not from the latter. 
To illustrate this further, we shall state an 
imaginary case. Suppose a country entirely 
agricultural, where the only crops raised are 
wheat and barley, and where the land, being all 
appropriated, is rented at a higher rate than that 
resulting from the difference of fertility. The 
prices of these two kinds of grain, and the quan- 
tities raised of each, will be regulated by the 
general expense and produce of an acre of each, 
and the relative demand for them : these points 
being adjusted when the land is tithe-free, let us 
suppose a tithe imposed on the wheat, but not on 
the barley. What would be the consequence ? 
The fanner could not continue to cultivate wheat 
and sell it at the former price and pay the former 
pent. The price of wheat would rise, or the 
rent of wheat-land would fall, or both these 
alterations would take place to a certain extent. 
But, as land of the same quality would be let by 
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tha {Nroprietor at the same rent, wbaterer fop^ 
pose the farmer applied it to, the rent of barl^ 
hind would also fall ; and the expense ^^raifliig 
that crop being the same as before, the natmal 
and consequendy the actual price of that . gnib 
would fall, and from the difference of prioe^itf « 
likely ihat a smaller quantity of wheat' • ailA a 
larger quantity of barley would be oonsunied fa^ 
the iidiabitants than before. The: demand mA 
supply being the same as formerly, the wheib 
rent paid by the farmer, tithe included^ wiUttaiie 
be ithe same, the portion drawn from wheal>4Hli 
by; the tithe-holder being compensated by- 4>( 
general fall of rent paid to the proprietor, i- ki > 
If a deficiency of one-tenth of the usual- cix^ 
of corn be occasioned by blight, thisy unlesirr'ii 
supply can be procured by importation^ ?nHMfe 
occasion a more parsimonious consumpticm, and 
the price will rise. But if importation be pet^ 
mitted, and a sufficient supply procured from: M 
country where corn is raised at less expensoiith^ 
price may not rise. The effect upon the maiil&et 
will be much the same, whether the tenth ofti^e; 
uaual crop, being destroyed by blight, be supfdiad 
by the foreigner, or whether, being withdr^itaii 
in tithe, it is immediately poured into the market 
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by the titlie-holder. The only difference is, that 
the tithe-holder's quantity being limited, he 
caQDot depress the price of corn below its former 
rate ; whereas the supply by importation, if im* 
limited, might depress it much lower, and fm-ce 
much of the inferior soils out of cultivalion. 

Different views in regard to rent and tithe 
have been taken by writers on political economy. 
But on one point they are nearly unanimous, 
that each writer's own system is attended with 
evidence equal to that of mathematical demon- 
stration. We have endeavoured to trace what 
appears most probable, with all the care we can,' 
though we deliver our opinion with considerable 
diffidence, as consequences may arise from dif- 
ferent modes of polity, or from supervening cir- 
cumstances, which it .is very difficult to foresee. 

On the whole, notwithstanding very respect- 
able authority on the other hand*, we incline to 
the opinion that, in most cases, tithe falls chiefly, 
if not entirely, on the proprietor. 

As the revenue of the tithe-holder is deterio- 
rated when land is thrown out of culture, his 
interest will induce him not to exact rigorously 
tithe from sterile land, but to compound for it 
• Ricardo on Political Economy, chap. ix. ' '' '^-'- 
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on moderate terms. In like manner, in tbe 
imaginary case above supposed, he would com- 
pound easily for the tithe on wheat-land, to pre- 
vent it from being converted into barley-land. 

The foregoing reasoning proceeds on the sup- 
position that tithe is drawn in kind, or at least 
is fixed annually upon an assumed valuation of 
the crop for the present year. If the tithe be 
compounded for at a fixed sum for a term df 
years, or during the life of the incumbent, it is 
clearly a part of the rent kept back from the 
landlord. This is also the case in Scottand, 
where tithes (there called teinds) are levied tm 
a different system, and at a fixed rate, payable 
sometimes in grain, sometimes in money. 



CHAPTER XII. 

DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 

Wealth ia only desirable as a means of in- 
creasing human enjoyment ; and the relative 
value of different quantities of virealth ought to 
be estimated by the degree in which they promote 
the happiness of the owners. This depends upon 
the mode of its distribution, as well as upon its 
absolute quantity. 

An inquiry into this subject is apt to raise an 
alarm in the minds of a considerable portion of 
society. They dread the introduction of level- 
ling principles, the invasion of property, and 
subversion of the present establishment of society. 
These fears, which the higher ranks are at all 
times ready to entertain, have been much in- 
creased by the evils which accompanied the 
French Revolution. Though redress of poli- 
tical grievances only was at first held forth 
by the promoters of that event, it soon led to 
the dissolution of property, and to atrocities of 
the most enormous kind. Whilst we hold that 
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the preservation of social constitutions should be 
maintained with the strictest care^ and even 
where defects are manifest, that remedies should 
be applied with extreme caution^ — we cannot 
go the length, which some do, of condemning 
indiscriminately every proposed amendment in 
the present arrangements, from the dread .of 
the evils which may attend innovations. While 
we consider discussion on these points as 
conducive to the true interest of society, we. 
would not willingly offend the feelings, or incur 
the indignation of alarmists. We hold that, a 
certain measure of inequality in the distributioii. 
of wealth is not only unavoidable, but is con- 
ducive to human welfare, both in regard to ex.-! . 
temal enjoyment and moral improvement ; and 
if, upon a fair inquiry, it should £^pear that a 
nearer approach to equality, than at present 
takes place in most civilized states, is desirablsj 
we not only reprobate the attainment of this by. 
a violent invasion of property, but we disap* 
prove of any measure which would occasioi). 
a sudden alteration in the present state of thingi^ 
or which is revolting to the feelings which, 
habit has established in the minds of a re- 
spectable class of the community. We may 
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not approve these feelings : we mfly wish them 
gradually extinguished ; but while they subsist, 
they ought not to be rudely violated. 

By the gifts of nature and returns of in- 
dustry mankind are possessed of ampler stores 
than are requisite for mere subsistence. A 
portion is applied for procuring comforts, ele- 
gancies, and luxuries. All must be provided 
in necessaries ; but we may conceive the over- 
plus either equally distributed among the whole 
community, or accumulated in the hands of a 
few, or of any part less than the whole, and that 
in all variety of proportions. 

In a small and simple community, there is 
little inequality of circumstances. In a large ' 
and flourishing state the inequality is commonly ' 
very great. If the income of a counnoii laljourer ' 
in Britain be accounted one, there are some 
whose incomes exceed one thousand ; and inmost' 
other countries of Europe the inequality is equally^ 
striking. Oriental countries present examples 
of still greater hiequality. In the flourishing ■ 
times of the Roman commonwealth and em[)ire, 
the fortunes of the rich were enormous. 

Let us suppose a small portion taken from the 
income of a rich man who has a thousand, luici 
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added to that of a labourer. An addition of one- 
tenth would sensibly increase the enjoyments of 
the labourer^ and the want of it would hardly 
be felt by the rich man. The loss, if he knew it, 
might give him uneasiness, but is merely iuiAr 
ginary. His house, his furniture, his table and 
equipage, would undergo no sensible alteration. 
An increase of happiness is, therefore, obtained* 
by this transfer of property. Such, at least, is 
its immediate consequence. If this be repeated^ 
A second, a third, and a considerable number of 
times, the successive additions do not in the 
same degree increase the enjoyments of the 
poor iHpn, and the loss comes to be sensibly felt 
by the rich man. 

There is a limit beyond which equalization of 
property ceases to be desirable. A state of 
complete equality is unsuitable to human nature, 
and would detract from those energies, the exer- 
tion of which, under due regulation, promotes 
the improvement of our intellectual and active 
powers, and extends the sphere of our higher 
enjoyments. 

Industry is excited by the hope of improving 
our circumstances. This hope is founded on 
the supposition of inequality, and supported by 
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the expectation of a suitable reward, and tsecure 
possession of what is obtained. Hence exer- 
tions are produced, which add to the mass of 
gen^dl wealth, and by their invigorating influ- 
ence operate in a still more essential manner to 
the increase of human happiness. 

Without some inequality of situation the 
powers of the human mind could not be brought 
to a high pitch of improvement. The acquisi- 
tion of knowledge and cultivation of genius 
require a share of leisure incompatible with 
absolute equality. It is requisite that some 
men be exempted from manual labour, in order 
that they may apply to those studies and pur<» 
suits which not only raise their own minds to 
superior excellence, but lead to improvements 
of general use to society. A certain measure of 
competence affords facilities in these pursuits. 
Knowledge is cdlected from books, or acquired 
by general conversation and travelling, or inves* 
tigated by expensive experiments ; all of which 
are beyond the reach of the poor man. 

Some regard is also due to the enjoyments 
afforded by the elegant arts, and other sources 
of innocent gratification, which affluence con- 
fers, and the more refined state of social inter** 

N 2 
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course which prevails in the higher ranks of 
society, and extends its influence in some mea* 
sure to the inferior ones. 

There is also reason to believe that the va- 
riety of duties resulting from the distinction of 
stations contributes to the improvement of our 
moral nature. The man who, under the influ- 
ence of virtuous principles, discharges properly 
the duties he owes to his superiors, equals, and 
inferiors, appears to hold a higher place in the 
scale of moral excellence than he who has only 
one class of duties to discharge. The obliga- 
tions arising from a greater variety of connec- 
tions may be considered as a school of moral 
discipline, under which virtue is exercised, and 
advanced to a higher degree of perfection. 

It is, therefore, desirable, first to ascertain 
the degree of inequality of circumstances most 
conducive to human happiness ; and then, if the 
actual inequality exceed that measure, to in- 
quire into the practical and admissible means of 
approaching to it, without doing violence to 
property, or introducing other disorders into 
society. 

In regard to. the former, it is obviously im- 
practicable to fix the measure with precision. 
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Some general principles, however, may be pro- 
posed which ascertain it within certain limits. 

The wisdom of the prayer of Agm* must be 
admitted even by those who do not acknow- 
ledge the authority of the book in which it is 
contained. The eligibility of the middle station 
of life is become almost proverbial, and is the 
conclusion which a candid inquiry can hardly 
fail to lead to ; and that, either upon the reli- 
gious and moral views on which Agur founds 
his preference, or in regard to mere physical 
enjoyments. That it is preferable to a state of 
poverty, none will be found to question : that it is 
preferable to a state of great affluence is a doc- 
trine that will not be relished by the ambitious 
and worldly-minded. But the philosopher, 
who considers the temptations to indolence and 
dissipation which affluence affords, and which 
are so seldom effectually resisted, and that want 
of relish for social and innocent enjoyments 
which is the frequent effect of an unrestrained 
course of enjoyment, can hardly fail to concur in 
Agur's supplication. 

This leads us to desire that as large a propor- 
tion of mankind as possible be placed in the 
middle station of life, neither very rich, nor 
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very poor. Under this class several desorip* 
tions of men are comprehended : those who 
enjoy a moderate competency from landed or 
other property; the greater part of those en- 
gaged in commerce, or who gain a livelihood 
by following the liberal professions ; many who 
are employed in manufactures, but who are 
occupied in superintending others rather than in 
manual labour. These persons are not idle, but 
their employments are not servile or incessant, 
and they have leisure and opportunities for 
intellectual improvement. Though something 
is deducted by the existence of this class from 
the quantity of manual labour performed, the 
loss is fully repaid by their exertion in superior 
occupations, from which all ranks derive ad- 
vantage. 

But all cannot and ought not to be in thd 
middle station. Such equality, were it prac- 
ticable, which it is not, in civilized society, 
would be subversive of social order and happi- 
ness. 

Let us inquire into the measure of wealth 
which would fall to the share of each person if 
it were fully equalized. This is not so great as 
most persons, upon a transient view, would be 
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I apt to suppose. The rich are so few in number, 
compared with tlie whole community, that tlie 
distribution of their wealth would not raise the 
general circmnstauces above a moderate compe- 
tency. 

In a former chapter we stated the average 
expense of the labouring classes and their fami- 
lies at nine pounds each person, and that of the 
aggi-egate of all ranks at eighteen pounds. If 
this be nearly correct, a system of complete 
equality would only raise the labourer's income 
to the last-mentioned sum. If only one half of 
the wealth at present possessed by the higher 
ranks were transferred to the labourer, it would 
raise his income to thirteen pounds ten shil- 
lings, and this seems the utmost extent to which 
the levelling system could be extended, without 
inti-oducing consequences utterly subversive of 
the welfare of society. Whether a transfer to 
this extent would leave sufficient distinction of 
circumstances to answer every useful purpose, 
is a point not easily determined. 

We maintain, however, witliout hesitation, 
that an alteration in the present state of society 
in this country, which would add something to 
the condition of the labourer, if sucli a change 
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were eflfected gradually and imperceptibly by 
the silent operation of natural causes, would 
tend, on the whole, to the increase of human 
happiness. 

A benevolent man, whose duty or situation 
leads him to visit the cottages of the poor, and 
inspect the manner in which they live, will 
observe, with regret, that the family is often very 
inadequately provided with lodging, furniture, 
and clothing; that sometimes they have not a 
sufficiency of wholesome food and fuel ; and that 
not unfrequently the labourer is obliged to work 
too hard, or too long, in order to obtain a sup- 
ply of mere necessaries to his family. 

These hardships, however, do not press 
equally at all times, or upon every description 
of labour, and very much depends on the sobriety 
and good management of the heads of the 
family. 

When these qualities prevail in times of or- 
dinary plenty, and when labour is in ordinary 
demand, the visitor will frequently find a com- 
fortable cottage, sufficient to accommodate the 
family without exposing them to the risk of dis- 
ease, or want of cleanliness, from being over- 
crowded ; provided with the most useful arti- 
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xles of plain furniture, and, perhaps, a few orna- 
mental ones ; their clothes decent, and sufficient 
for every-day wear, though plain, with a better 
suit for Sunday. The husband, when he re- 
turns from his labour, then receives a cheerful 
reception from his wife and family, and after 
partaking of a frugal, but unstinted meal, relaxes 
himself in innocent conversation till the family 
retire to rest. This picture is not Utopian ; we 
have often witnessed it, and it is a state of 
comfort which may be brought within the 
reach of all the labouring classes, unless they 
deprive themselves of it by intemperance, or 
some other kind of misconduct. 

The bulk of mankind must be employed for 
the greater part of their time in manual labour, 
but they ought not to be forced to such severe 
exertion as exhausts their strength prematurely ; 
nor should their labour be so long continued 
as to leave no time for relaxation and intel- 
lectual improvement. In general ten hours' 
labour in the day, from six to six, with two 
hours of interval, is as much as they should 
undertake. Those engaged in the labours of 
agriculture usually work longer in time of 
harvest, as manufacturers do upon urgent occa- 
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sions, and this may be compensated by extend- 
ing the hours of relaxation when circumstances 
admit of it. When labour is unusually hard> the 
time of its continuance should be proportionally 
shortened. 

That sacred institution which withdraws one 
day in seven from the ordinary employments <rf 
life, and assigns it to religious and moral im- 
provement, and the innocent pleasures of «ooial 
conversation, can never be too much admired 
and respected. When viewed merely as a hu- 
man institution, it deserves a preference to any 
which the heathen world can lay claim to ; and 
we ought carefully to guard against any practice 
that may infringe on the reverence with which 
it is regarded, and thereby open the way for its 
gradual neglect. 

As the labouring classes must always be the 
most numerous, to promote their welfare is to 
promote human happiness at large. An appre- 
hension is entertained by those who are not in- 
clined to favour the labouring classes, that too 
liberal a reward of labour would lead to idleness 
and intemperance. The most effectual remedy 
against these evils is to give them such an 
education, and induce such moral habits, as 
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may promote a relish for the moderate com- 
forts of life. The education of the inferior 
ranks is an object of so much importance as to 
require a separate discussion, and will be con- 
sidered in a subsequent chapter. 

As an ordinary share of industry should not 
miss a suitable reward, so extraordinary dili- 
gence or abilities should procure a larger share 
of enjoyment, or prove the means of raising a 
man to a higher station in life. 

The different ranks of society should not be 
■separated, as they are in some countries, by 
strongly marked and insurmountable barriers. 
Itey should be blended by shades, almost im- 
perceptible, and a transition to a higher station 
diould be easily accessible to merit. 

Some other circumstances connected with 
the welfare of the lower ranks deserve consi- 
deration. 

The munerous class engaged in manufactures, 
or manual occupation, are either journeymen 
employed by masters who famish materials, and 
sometimes tools, and pay them wages for their 
work, or free labourers who find employment 
for themselves. In a simple state of society 
almost all are free labourers. In a more ad- 
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vanced state, journeymen are the most nrnneroua. 
Those manufactures which require an expensive 
apparatus, and much division of labour, cannot 
be carried on otherwise ; but as we consider the 
situation of the free labourer to be more eligi- 
ble than that of the journeyman, we wish tibe 
number of the former enlarged in such employ- 
ments as admit of it. 

A person chiefly employed in manufacture or 
manual trade may allot some portion of his 
time to agriculture. This generally extends no 
farther than the cultivation of a garden, or per- 
haps some work in harvest. It can be most 
conveniently undertaken by free labourers; 
though journeymen are not altogether excluded 
from it. We think it desirable in situati<Mi8 
that admit of it. It is conducive to health, and 
the variety of employment contributes in some 
measure to mental improvement. In some 
places a small piece of ground may be rented, 
and a cow or two kept, which the wife may 
manage, besides discharging her other duties. 
We have generally observed that families, 
where this system was followed, lived more 
comfortably than their neighbours. 

The proper size of farms has been a subject 
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of much discussion, and the prevailing opinion 
at present seems to be in favour of large farms. 
The arguments in support of this opinion are, 
that agriculture is conducted in a superior man- 
ner by persons possessed of considerable pro- 
perty, and the land brought to a higher state of 
fertility ; and that the requisite operations can 
be carried on at less expense by means of the 
superior instruments which the opulent farmer 
employs, and the economical arrangements 
which an extensive and improved farm admits 
of. Another circumstance tends, we believe, to 
corroborate this opinion. A traveller is grati- 
fied with the ornate appearance of the fields, 
the neatness of the farm buildings, and the rich 
farmer's comfortable house, almost rivalling the 
mansion of the country gentleman, and is induced 
to think favourably of the system which presents 
to him such agreeable objects. 

A distribution of all the country into farms of 
this kind would be attended with serious evils. 
The number of such farmers must be compara- 
tively small. The more numerous class of the 
possessors of moderate farms, occupying a 
middle station in life, would disappear. 

We incline to the opinion that a gradation in 
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the size of fanns is most oonducive to the geneanil 
good. Some branches of manufacture cannot ?te. 
carried on, in the improved state to which tb^i 
are now brought, without complicated machinery; 
and extensive premises : but this is not the case 
in farming operations, where the division of 
labour is more limited, and the requisite imple^ 
ments comprehended in a narrower compass. 
Ploughs, harrows, and other agricultural tools of 
the best construction can be employed on &iwb 
of a moderate extent, and even the threshings 
mill, the most complicated machine which the 
farmer has occasion for, is now constructed on a 
variety of scales, suited to farms of all sizes. 

Perhaps some such arrangement as the fol- 
lowing would be most eligible. 

Every gentleman should himself occupy a 
farm of moderate extent. From his superior 
means of information he is likely to adopt 
the most approved modes of agriculture, and 
bring them into general use in places where 
they were not known before. The allotment of 
part of his time to this employment is ratiolilil 
and laudable, and will tend, in some measure, *> 
form a bond of connection between him and the? 
farmer. ' 
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Veiy large farms, which cannot be superm- 
tended by one person, and are therefore left to 
the management of hired overseers, are not so 
desirable. 

A farm of four or five hmidred acres of 
arable land is as large as any ought to be. 
To conduct such a farm requires considerable 
capital, and the management will give suffi- 
cient employment to a man of ordinary activity. 
The profits should place him in comfortable 
circumstances, and even put the acquisition of 
wealtib within his reach. 

We should propose that one-fourth of the 
arable land be laid out in farms of this size, 
including that which is in the actual possession 
of the proprietors. 

We would allot one-half of the arable land in 
farms of various sizes, less than the former, but 
not under one hundred acres. Such farms 
require the employment of several servants. 

The remaining fourth of the arable land we 
would reserve for small farms, of such a size 
that the work may be chiefly done by the tenant 
and bis family, perhaps with the assistance of a 
single servant, or of labour hired occasionally. 
Part of this division might be laid out in por- 
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tions of a still smaller size, that did not give fiiU 
employment to the possessor, who might carry on, 
besides, the occupation of a miller, carter, in<te- 
pendent tradesman, or occasional day-labourer. 

Several advantages arise from having part of 
the land divided into small possessions. To 1^ 
occupiers of these, it is an object to raise poultrjr, 
and some other articles for sale which are below^ 
the attention of the wealthy farmer; and where 
the cottager occupies little land, he can pay more^ 
minute attention to every part of it. ' 

The improvement of small pieces of barren 
land, chiefly by manual labour, is sometimes 
eflfected by cottagers in circumstances where it^ 
would never be undertaken by the lai^e farmer.^ 
The following incident, which we have heard 
upon good authority, is illustrative of this. - A 
number of gentlemen who had an interest in nx 
barren common, having met for the purpose 
of dividing it, found that an individual had,: 
without notice or permission, settled himself 
in a corner of it, built a cottage, and brought 
a few acres into cultivation. On this they 
were disposed to punish him severely for his 
intrusion, when one of them remarked that, in* 
his opinion, so far from being an object of 
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punishment^ he had conferred an obligation on 
them, by shewing them what the land could be 
brought to, and ought to be rewarded. To this 
opinion they all acceded, and granted him the 
absolute right, or long lease of the ground he had 
improved, on moderate terms. 

Such a distribution of land as is here pro- 
posed corresponds with that gradation in the 
various ranks of society which we consider as 
beneficial to mankind. The farmer of the higher 
rate approximates to the country gentleman, and 
in descending from him to the cottager, we do 
not meet with any marked line of separation. 
Every man may raise himself to a higher class, 
if he have talents for it, without being repelled 
as inadmissible. 

We have heard an argument advanced against 
the continuance of cottagers in a part of the 
country from which they had been banished by 
the great farmer. It was said that the same 
men/ being hired by the farmer, lived more com- 
fortably as his servants, than they did before 
upon their small possessions. We are not satis- 
fied with this account of the matter. They were, 
perhaps, as well fed and clothed as before. But 

o 
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the independence of the cottager raises his cha- 
racter to a state superior to that of the servant. 

By the gentle gradation proposed in the me 
of farms, the improved modes of agriculture, at 
first introduced by the gentlemen and wealthy 
farmer, would be gradually diffused through all 
inferior ones. 

The system of absentees and middlemen de- 
serves the severest reprobation. The latter have 
no other interest than to rack the actual cultivif 
tors to the utmost of their power. The wretched 
state to which a great part of Ireland is reduced 
by the prevalence of this system, affords a lament^ 
able but instructive lesson in regard to it 

So long as the quantity of wealth belonging to 
the community remains the same, we cannot add 
to the portion assigned to one class without de- 
ducting from that of another. If we increase 
the comforts of the inferior orders, at whose 
expense would we do so ? We would not lessra 
the nimiber, or restrict the comforts of those 
who hold the middle station of life. We know 
not a more respectable character than that of a 
country gentleman who generally resides on his 
estate, takes an interest in the welfare of his 
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tenants, encourages agriculture by his counte- 
nance and example, and discharges, as occasion 
requires, the functions of a magistrate. Over- 
grown fortunes admit of reduction, and if this 
can be effected without violence or injustice, it 
would hardly detract from the enjoyment of any 
rank, and might lead to arrangements that would 
increase the general happiness of society. Such 
overgrown 'fortunes are often employed in main- 
taining idlers, or squandered at Newmarket or 
other places of still more infamous description. 

Every political institution, the tendency of 
which is the further accumulation of fortunes 
already overgrown, should be rejected. 
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EQUALIZATION OF WEALTH. 
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Admitting that a distribution of wealth, ap* 
p^oaching nearer to equality than the present 
one, is desirable, it is still a matter of difficulty 
to, point out the means of obtaining it without 
it^juistice. ' 

. The stability of property fairly acquired is no 
less necessary for the poor man's pittance timm, 
for the rich man's treasure. If it be unhinged^ 
a door is opened for every crime and every 
calamity. Regard is also due to those feelings 
which the present constitution of society have 
nourished. 

While the mass of general wealth remains the 
same, the circumstances of the lower ranks can 
only be improved by raising the wages of labour, 
or by conferring on them some share of property 
as generally as possible. It is the latter of these 
we are at present to consider. 

It will throw light on this subject, to inquire 
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into the causes of the inequality iu the circum- 
I fitances of mankind. Some of these are entitled 
I <o our highest approbation ; others are of a more 
] dubious kind ; and otliers clearly reprehensible. 
I Yet though these last should have been resisted 
Lm the beginning, it may not be consistent with 
I the peace of society to disturb property, how- 
[ «ver WTongfuIly acquired, at a distant period. 

As a large share of the wealth which a maa 

I tenjoys is obtained by the exertion of his active 

L ^wer, an inequality of circumstances must arirt 

I ^om the inequality of these powers. We da 

not all possess the same bodily strength, and the 

inequality of our rnental endowments is stiU 

greater. In some cases the want of power, cor* 

poreal or mental, is so great as to incapacitate a 

man altogether from acquiring a livelihood! 

When poverty arises from this cause, the sufr 

ferer is not to blame, yet, except in extreme 

cases, he cannot receive relief from any political 

I institution. ■( 

K—i Another source of inequality is to be traced 

pto the different conduct of men. Some accumuJ 

Ikte wealth by industry and frugality, while 

[ Others dissipate it by neglect or extravagance. 

I Here the successful are well entitled to their 
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gains, while the sufferers deserve the hardships 
they have brought upon themselves. So far as 
inequality of circumstances arises fixrni this 
cause, we are fully sensible of its propriety. 

A third source of inequality arises firom for- 
tune or accident. These terms are 8(»n6what 
vague. In illustration many instances may be 
adduced, though it is impossible to enumerate 
them all. The fruits of one man's field may be 
blasted by an unavoidable disaster, while that of 
another man is unusually productive. The result 
of mercantile undertakings is still more pre- 
carious. A man's success in life depends, in a 
great measure, on his being placed in a station 
where his peculiar talents have scope for exerr 
tion, or are brought into view. This is smne* 
times the result of his prudence; but it fre- 
quently depends upon circumstances, as to which 
he is in a great measure, or altogether, passive. 
The number and weight of his competitors often 
decide his fortune. The business of life cannot 
be carried on without incurring risk, by repos- 
ing confidence in other men, and in a variety of 
other ways. One man escapes the danger> 
another suffers by it to the full extent. 

Another source of inequality is injustice, when 
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i powerful invade the property of tlie weak, or 
the crafty obtain that of the simple. Although 
these crimes be the objects of the highest repro- 
bation ; yet it is impossible, even in the best 
constituted societies, entirely to prevent them, 
and in disorderly times they prevail to a great 

I fftttent. 

I A mat! of a benevolent but enthusiastic turn 
of iiiuid may be desirous of calling in the inter- 
position of power to cA"rect these inequalities, 
and relieve the unfortunate industrious at the 
expense of the undeservedly successful. A little 
reflection, however, may convince him that this 
caimot be done without subverting the rights of 
property, on which the existence of society 
depends, and introducing worse evils than tliose 
which it was intended to remedy. 

Institutions which tend, in some nieasui-e, to 
lessen the causes which lead to an inequality of 
fortune deserve every encouragement. The 
modern expedients of insuring against the 
dangers of the sea, and destruction by fire, and 
of equalizing the diversity in the circumstancea 
of families occasioned by the diversity of the 
length of life, have proved highly beneficial. 
^ principal source of the inequality of cir- 
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cumstances arises from the wealth accumulated 
by former generations^ and transmitted to a part 
of the present by inheritance or otherwise, in 
all variety of proportions. This is subject to 
regulation by the laws of the community, whidi 
are different in' different countries. Some of 
them favour accumulation of property, and others 
tend to its dispersion. 

The right of every one to enjoy the fruits of 
his own labour affords me devest foundation of 
property, and this extends in a great measure to 
the property of land, as much of the value of 
land arises from culture and improvement. The 
right of property in land is now fully established 
in every civilized country, subject to the laws 
which must be inviolably observed till they be 
altered by the legislature of the community. 

The industrious man may be better fed, better 
clothed, and better lodged than his neighbours. 
He may reserve a part of his gains for increasing 
his enjoyments at an after period, or supporting 
him under the infirmities of age. But has he a 
right to transmit what remains unconsum^ to 
his children and friends ; or does his property 
revert at his death to the general fund, open to 
every occupier, or common to all ? 
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Some lawyers have afl&rmed, that the trans^ 
mission of property from the dead to the living 
is merely an ordinance of positive law, and 
ascribe the title which children generally exer- 
cise over the property of their deceased father 
to the circumstance of their being generally the 
first occupiers. 

" Naturally speaking/^ says a lawyer of the 
highest character, " the moment a man ceases to 
he; he ceases to have any dominion ; else, if he 
have a right to dispose of his acquisitions beyond 
his life, he would have a right to direct their 
disposal for a million /(^f ages after him, which 
would be highly absur^- and inconvenient. All 
property, therefore, must cease upon death, con- 
sidering men as absolute individuals, and uncon- 
nected with civil society. But as, under civilized 
governments, which are calculated for the peace 
of mankind, such a constitution would be pro- 
ductive of endless disturbance, the universal law 
of almost every nation (which is a kind of neces- 
sary law of nature) has either given the dying 
person a power of continuing his possession by 
will ; or, in case he neglects to dispose of it, or 
is not permitted to make any disposition at all, 
the municipal law of the country then steps in. 
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and declares who shall be the successor, repre- 
sentative, or heir of the deceased, that is, who 
shall have a right to enter upon this vacant 
possession, to prevent that confusion which its 
becoming again common would occasicm. The 
right of inheritance, or descent to the children 
or relations of the deceased — is certainly a wise 
and effectual, but clearly a political establish- 
ment A man's children, or nearest relationfli, 
are usually about him on his death-bed, and mt 
the earliest witnesses of his decease. Tliey 
become, therefore, generally, the next immediate 
occupants, till at length, in process of tiine, this 
frequent usage ripens into general law*/' 

Wip cannot agree to this doctrine. There is 
a sense of property congenial to the human mind, 
which extends beyond the life of the individual, 
and entitles him to transmit what he has. acquired 
by his labour, and not consumed, to his childr^i^ 
or those whom he loves and esteems. The mafa 
who builds a house, or plants a vineyard, feels a 
right to lodge in that house, and use the fruits i)i 
that vineyard. He also feels a right to exercise 
the only act of property that can take place after 
his death,-^-to appoint the person who dball th^ 

* Blackstone*s Commentaries, book ii. chap. i. 
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possess and use them. The laws of society inay 
subject the exercise of this right, as well as of 
any other, to such regulations as are conducive 
to the general good. They cannot be deemed 
to create it, although they may modify and 
limit it. 

The right of disposing property, especially 
landed property, by will, has, in many countries, 
been posterior to the laws of descent, and in 
some countries has never been fully recognized. 
Yet it is naturally prior to it. What a man 
has gained by his industi-y is so completely his 
own, that he may use it, or convey, during his 
life, the right of using it to any person he 
pleases, and there is no reason why he should 
be more restricted in the appointment of its dis- 
posal after his death. From natural affection, 
he will generally prefer his own children, or, 
when these are wanting, his nearest relations. 
If he neglect to make a positive destination, the 
law supplies the omission, from a presump- 
tion of his will, founded on those natural senti- 
ments. 

In no civilized country does the property of 
the deceased revert into a common fund. But 
the regulations of differ^it countries in regard to 
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the permission or prevention of the disposal of 
property by wili, and of the disposal of propeHiir 
where wills are not permitted^ or not made^ Mt 
extremely various. In the laws of antiqui^ 
we meet with no distinction between sueceiss^ 
in heritable and moveable propert}'. In. oULnp^ 
dern codes, that distinction forms an importiMlt 
part. It derives its origin from feudal primrip^ 
So long as the feudal system continued in vigom 
the securing of a vassal fit for military aerviw 
being ccmsidered as essential, the law .of pr]|no>- 
geniture was inforced, and alienation of laodL-Jby 
testament not permitted. At that time persoo^l 
property was comparatively of less value, m^ 
the law paid little attention to it. The value. f^ 
this kind of property has now become, in mei?t 
cantile countries, greater than that of thelan^i 
but the laws which direct its successioi^Tdre 
different. l^^ 

The diversity in the rules of succession, % 
cases of intestacy, or where wills are not, pwt 
mitted, consist chiefly in admitting or rejecting 
the right of primogeniture, and the preference 
of males to females. There is also some ditr, 
ference in the rules by which the succeasjlQill 
when it devolves on collaterals, is regulated. 
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' A man may be permitted to dispose of the 
whole of his property by will, or he may be 
limited to the disposal of a certain part, the 
residue necessarily descending to his children. 
His right of disposing of it may be limited to the 
appointment of the next possessor ; or he may 
be permitted to appoint a succession of heirs 
who are in existence ; or he may have the more 
extensive power of appointing a series of heirs, 
yet imborn, to the end of time. 
"'We find all these varieties in the laws of dif- 
ferent nations, and none of them, except the 
last, can be said to be contrary to the law of 
iiittture. The preference of one system to ano- 
ther is a matter of political wisdom, and should 
bfe^ given to that which tends most to promote 
the general welfare. 

*^' At Athens the sons succeeded equally to the 
inheritance of the father. At Rome, the sons 
hiid daughters succeeded equally. Disposal of 
prc^rty by will was not permitted in the 
Earliest times, but was introduced aifter wards, 
ftnd even something similar to modern entails, 
by which the line of succession could be directed 
for several generations. 
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In the time of the Roman republic the.jdj^ 
beian party frequently attempted to introduce aa 
agrarian law, for limiting the extent of land 
which any person could hold, and they some- 
times obtained a partial and temporary sue* 
cess. 

By the laws of England at present, a man, 
unless specially restricted by family settlements, 
may dispose of all his property, real or per- 
sonal, if he observe the proper forms. In case 
of intestacy, the kw of prunogeniture takes 
place among males in heritable property; but 
when the succession falls to females, they all 
share equally. In personal property, the chil* 
dren, male or female, succeed equally. In scmie 
districts there are local rules of succession, di^ 
ferent from the general law of the country. 

In Scotland, the landholder, if not specially 
restricted, may not only settle the inheritance om 
whomever he pleases, but may determine the 
line of succession by a deed of entail, in all suc- 
ceeding time. The rules of succession ' ia 
heritage, when there is no will, are nearly the 
same as in England. In moveables his power 
is more limited. The children have an inde- 
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feasible right to one-third when there is a 
widow, and to one-half when there is none. 
This is called their legitim, and is equally 
divided among them, without distinction of sex : 
but, if the deceased also leave heritage, the heir 
has no share of the moveable property, unless 
he choose to throw the heritage and moveables 
into a common fund, and take an equal share of 
the whole with the other children. If there be 
no will, the whole moveable property is divided 
equally among the children, and, failing them, 
among the nearest relatives. 

By the law of France, established during the 
revolution, a person who has one child is only 
permitted to dispose of one-half of his property 
by will, and the child inherits the other half as 
a matter of right. If he has two children he 
can only dispose of one-third by will, and if 
more than two of one-fourth, the remainder 
being equally divided among the children. In 
cases *of intestacy, the property is equally 
divided among all the children, without regard 
to sex or seniority. 

Different opinions will be entertained con- 
cerning the preference due to one or other of 
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these systems, or others that may be supposed 
better than any of them ; and these will depeodi 
in a considerable measure, upon the preference 
given to the aristocratical or democratical Ggf»^ 
stitution of society. [ 

Few, however, it is believed, will approve rf 
the system of Scotch entails. They are, iiir 
every point of view, indefensible. Their teor 
dency is to accumulate property to a very lai^gf^' 
extent: for an entailed estate can sustain ii» 
diminution;, but may be augmented by $^ 
quent accessions, as every new purchase xal^y 
be, and often is, added to the former en<tdLi 
This, evil is already of considerable magai?: 
tude, and is daily increasing. It is believedi. 
about one-third of the land in Scotland ki - 
already entailed, and that chiefly in large p^i^? 
tiojis. It proves a severe restraint on the ciin' 
culation of property, and threatens to stop ^. 
altogether. Many other arguments may b# 
adc]AM<ed against it ; — the losses it occasions to 
cr^tors ; the infringement on parental autho^ 
rity ; the temptations to which it exposes inexr 
perienced youth, from the consciousness of 
premature independence ; the destitute state^ in ^ 
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which it often leaves the younger children of a 
family, and the discouragement it throws in the 
Way of agricultural improvements. The motive 
which leads to it, a desire of perpetuating fami- 
lies, is not founded on any rational or commend- 
aUe principle. It is the offspring of aristocratic 
pride, and is inconsistent with the transitory 
nature of human possessions and enjoyments. 
Upon the whole, there are ample reasons for 
censuring this part of our law, and wishing it 
may be speedily and completely abolished. 

By an act passed a good many years ago, the 
holders of entailed estates in Scotland were 
authorized to grant leases of a certain duration ; 
and by a late act they are entitled to burthen 
the estate with annuities to widows, and provi- 
sions to younger children to a certain extent. 
These alterations in the law lessen the evil of 
entails ; but there still remains enough to make 
their entire abolition desirable. 

A practice of the same nature, but still more 
pernicious, has been admitted, the assignment of 
the rents of an estate to trustees for a term of 
years, in order to accumulate, and be applied 
for the purchase of more land, or some other 
capricious purpose. 

P 
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One ai^ument in favour of entails is drawn 
from the aristocratic part of our constitution, 
and must be admitted to have some wei^it 
The members of one branch of our legislature 
are hereditary, and it is fit that every person 
who exercises the functions of a legislator 
should possess a fortune that may render him 
independent. For this purpose, either the cha- 
racter of the legislator should fall with the 
dissipation of the estate (of which our records 
present one example), or an estate should be 
secured to accompany the right of legislation. 
This might be permitted, to every requisite 
extent, without any considerable encroachment 
on the state of general property, by limiting the 
quantity allowed to be entailed to what was 
suj£cient to answer the purpose for which it is 
at all permitted. 

We incline to the opinion, that every man 
should have the complete disposal of his pro- 
perty, heritable or moveable, but without any 
power of substitution ; the person or persons 
who succeed him having an equal right to its 
free disposal. We do not mean to exclude him 
from the right of burthening his heir or heirs 
with what provisions or annuities he pleases. 
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It is not likely that society would receive any 
detriment from the power which this system 
would give to parents. They might, indeed, 
disinherit their children, and leave them desti- 
tute ! But the natural aflfection of parents, even 
those of harsh character, is so strong that the 
instances of the exercise of that power would be 
very rare, except when the misconduct of the 
children was extreme. The welfare of families, 
as well as the public welfare, requires that 
parental authority be supported, and a salutary 
check given to that profligacy and extravagance 
which is the frequent consequence of early 
independence. 

A right to the disposal of property at pleasure 
has been considered as beneficial to society, 
from the encouragement it gives to industry. If 
a man knows that the wealth which he acquires 
is to fall at his death in a different direction from 
what he wishes, his exertions, it is said, are 
likely to be more languid. We do not, however, 
see much weight in this argument, or suppose it 
necessary that a man should have the power of 
directing the succession of his acquisitions in 
an endless, or even in a long train, in order to 
excite his industry. We have seldom pbserved 

P2 
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that those were less bent upon accumulating 
wealth, who neither knew nor cared who was to 
succeed to it ; and are of opinion that the power 
of disposing of it in the first instance is fully 
sufficient to furnish every necessary stimulus to 
industry, and that no man ever relaxed in his 
exertions because it was not in his power to 
settle his wealth on a series of unborn heirs, for 
all succeeding generations. 

Holding that the disposal of property at the 
death of the owner should be always free, but 
always limited to the first instance, with tl^e 
exception above-mentioned of the case of hejr^ 
ditary legislators, the next object of inquiiy 
regards the most eligible mode of legal destku^- 
tion in cases of intestacy. 

The law of primogeniture, especially if joipejd 
with a power of entailing, has a tendency to 
accumulate property ; the law of equal distriti^- 
tion has a tendency to disperse it. If these laip 
be insurmountable, their effects in either way 
will be very extensive, and, at last, very perni- 
cious. If they may be set aside by the wiU of 
the proprietor, and only regulate succession in 
cases of intestacy, their effect is still consider- 
able, for many die without making a will ; and 
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besides, the general rule has an effect on the 
prevailing sentiments ; so that even when a 
special settlement is made, it will most fre- 
quently be in some conformity to what the law 
would have directed if it had been wanting. 

That such is the case appears from the ex- 
perience of what happens in England. The 
disposal of property, heritable and moveable, is 
there, in general, unrestrained ; yet landed gen- 
'tlemen, almost uniformly, leave tlieir estate to 
their eldest son, and often leave the younger 
children slenderly provided for. Mercliants, on 
' the other hand, commonly make a more equal 
■distribution of their wealth among their children, 
unless they have invested it in land, in which 
case they may imbibe the spirit of the hereditary 
■ Iflnd-holder. 

' The enactment of an equal division of heritage 
"among the children, in cases of intestacy, would 
be too violent a change in our present law, and 
too offensive to our prevailing sentiments. But 
a limited legal provision to the younger children 
ivould be a beneficial alteration in our law. By 
the late act relating to entails in Scotland, the 
holder is entitled to charge the estate ivith one 
fear's rent, if he has oue child besides the heir, 
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with two year's rent if he has two children, and 
with three year's rent if he has three or 11161^ 
It might be well if some such allowiance vrete 
granted in all cases of intestacy, where there 
was not a sufficiency of moveaWe property to 
afford a like provision to the younger children. 
It would not occasion any sudden dispei^ion of 
property, or be attended with any other hurtful 
consequence. 

The case of a younger brother, when Ifeft tm* 
provided for, is worse than that of a man kk 
inferior station who has no property. Being 
bred in his father's family, he has acquii^ 
habits of luxury, and is unfit for manual laboiir* 
The army and navy can only receive a limited 
number, and there are few other profession^, 
consistent with the station he holds in society, ? 
that can be prosecuted with advantage by a 
person destitute of patrimony. It is desirable 
he should have some share of the paternal in- 
heritance, not to supersede the necessity of 
exertion, but to enable him to exert his facultieis 
with a reasonable prospect of success. 

The revolutionary law of succession in France 
is said to have been extremely effective, and to 
have broken down much of the property into 
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minute portions, to the ruin of many distinguished 
families, and general injury of society. 

This division of the land into small portions 
is not entirely in consequence of the operation 
of the law of succession. At the revolution, 
many of the great proprietors were forced ta 
leave the coimtry, and the properties of the 
emigrants being seized by the revolutionary 
government, were disposed of, generally, in small 
allotments. 

According to the statements of the Due de 
Gaete*, the number of taxable proprietors in 
France, in the year 1816, Was 4,833,000, and 
the number of persons in their families was 
14,479,800, or about three to a family at an 
average (which we think too low), paying in 
property-taxes 282,935,928 franks, which being 
taken at SO per cent, gives the annual value of 
their property 1,414,979,640 franks. Of these 
proprietors 3,665,300 pay only 12-^-^ franks at 
an average, and altogether 47,178,649 franks, 
answering to an annual value of 235,893,245 

* The numbers in this (Statement are taken from the Edin- 
burgh Review, No. Ixxx. j as we have not Gaete's publication 
at hand, our opinions are, in some points, different from those 
of the able writers of that journal, and we have assigned our 
reasons. 
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franks, and the average annual value of each 
property is only 64-^ franks, or about 5\s. of 
our money. These proprietors are day-labourers, 
with a cottage and garden belonging to them- 
selves. The number of persons in their families 
is about eleven millions. The proportion <^ 
property allotted to this class is about one-si^th 
of the whole. - - \ 

The number of proprietors in the 9upf»dor 
classes is 1,167,700 ; the number of pejrspna in 
their families, estimated as above, is 3,5OS,]Q0 ; 
the amount of their taxation is 235,757J^79 
franks, or 201-/^^ franks each at an'aver^lge; 
therefore the annual value of their propertj^ is 
1,178,786,395 franks, or 1009^ franks, equd to 
about 40/. sterling to each at an average* . 

The whole statement is as follows :-^— , ; j 



No. of 
Proprietors. 


Amount of 
Taxation. 


Average 
Taxation. 


■ 

Total Annual 
Value. 


Average IsGome. 


3,665,300 

928,000 

212,636 

18,848 

8,216 


Franks. 
47,178,649 
86,043,089 
90,411,706 
27,653,016 
31,649,469 


Franks. 
12.85 
92.78 
425.45 

1,468. 

3,864.50 


Pranks. 
236,893.245 
430,215.445 
452,058.530 
138,265.080 
158,247.340 


Franks. 

64 

464 

2,127 

7,340 

19,272 


£. «. d. 

2 11 

.17 11 

85 

293 11 

771 


4,833,000 


282,935,928 




1,414,679.640 
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Much as we reprobate the violence which haa 
led to the present distribution of property ia 
France, that distribution, as exhibited in this 
statement, considered in itself, does not appear 
to us so pernicious as it has been represented. 

The eleven millions of the lowest class of 
proprietors, families included, constitute the mass 
of the labouring part of the community. Their 
small possessions do not supersede the necessity " 
of their labour, nor indispose them for it, while 
the benefit they derive from them gives a consi- 
derable addition to their comfort. The applic»* , 
tion of one-sixth part of the rent, to ameliorate 
the situation of so large and useful a part of the 
community, we think, well bestowed; and the 
remaining five-sixths afford a sufficient fund for 
the higher classes, and for giving room to that * 
gradation of circumstances which is essential to j 
the welfare of society. If the class of cottage ' 
proprietors were abolished, and their possessions 
distributed proportionally among the other 
classes, this would only add one-fifth part to the 
income of each proprietor. 

We see no reason for preventing, by any 
restrictive enactment, the division of property 
into parts, however minute. The peasant who 
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ha8 one acre and a cottage, may dispose of half 
his acre to another peasant, who is able to build 
another cottage, without doing any harm* to tlie 
public. »:. 

The two next classes constitute what would 
be called yeomanry in England. The nimiber 
of persons in these classes, reckoning three to n 
family, is about three millions and a half, and 
the value of their property is rather more tfaaa ' 
three-fifths of the whole. These are chiefly 
employed in cultivating their own possessions^ 
though some of them will also engage in other 
labour. 

The two highest classes constitute the gentry ; 
and we, who are accustomed to overgrown for- 
tunes, would consider them as gentry of an in- 
ferior order. Tliere are two reasons, however, 
which should give us a more favourable view of 
their circumstances than that which the numbers 
in the statement at first suggest. The rentals 
being taken for the purpose of taxation, are pro- 
bably considerably below the real value, and 
the power of money in the purchase of every 
commodity, and consequently the real value of 
a like nominal sum, is greater in France than 
in this country. The number of proprietoi-s in 
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these classes is about 27,000, and of persons 
in their families, exclusive of servants, esti- 
mated at five to a family, is 135,000, and the 
amount of their property is only about one-fifth 
of the whole. 

The number of proprietors and families en- 
gaged in agriculture is said to be nearly one- 
half of the population ; and, if to this be added 
the labourers who have no property, the whole 
number of agricultural labourers is said to 
amount to two-thirds of the population. 

This is a great deal too much, and, if accurate, 
exhibits a deplorable state of the country. But 
we apprehend there must be some mistake in 
the statement. It is incredible that, in so fertile 
a country as France, the labour of two persons 
should be required to raise food for three. The 
numerous class of cottage proprietors are chiefly 
maintained by their labour. But they are not 
all engaged in agricultural labour. Many of 
them, it may be presumed, follow other occu- 
pations. 

We consider the allotment of a large por- 
tion of the land to overgrown estates as an evil 
of great magnitude. It absorbs a large part of 
the wealth of the community for the gratification 
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of the luxury of a few. It may be reasonably 
doubted whedier it promotes their enjoymetK^ 
and there is still more reason to aj^reh^d 
that its moral effects are imfavoutable. T^e 
gentleman of modern fortune has a ^ersti^ 
intercourse with his tenants. The great- '^r6- 
prietor keeps aloof from them, and trany^etd^&ts 
business with them by the interyention of ag^ifts 
or middlemen. He is apt to consider thetii As 
an inferior order of beings, in whose wel&re^e 
takes no farther interest than the increase of tds 
rental is concerned. Such a separation ciiftiniks 
is not favourable to the moral condition of cithi^l*. 

We are not disposed to favour legislafti^ 
restrictions on the disposal of property : but^if 
Ihey be at all admissible, we think they shoi£i 
be directed, not to prohibit the division of pi^ 
perty, but to prevent its too great accumulMJ^. 
. Perhaps a law, framed to the following e£fe^, 
would be liable to little objection. ''^' 

Let a determined portion, and a pretty high 
one, either of landed or moveable property, be 
fixed on as the greatest that ought to receive any 
favour from the legislature ; which portion vre 
shall call the permanent maooimum. At the santie 
time let no man be restrained from acquiring as 
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much as he can, by industry, or even fay fortu- 
nate accident, and from transmitting his fortune 
to his family : but if he has more sons than one, 
he must not leave a larger share to the eldest, or 
any other, than the permanent maacimum, pro- 
vidiug his estate can be reduced within that 
limit by division among them. If otherwise, 
after leaving each son the permanent maai- 
mum, he may bestow the surplus on the eldest, 
or any other son at pleasure. In defect of 
eons, no nephew or other collateral relation 
should succeed to more than the permanent 
maJiimum, providing there be others in the 
same degree of consanguinity, and no larger 
share shall in any case be settled on a stranger. 
To render these regulations effectual, the per- 
son to whom the inheritance would fall next, 
might be entitled to take possession, on settling 
the permanent niawimym on the person before 
him in succession. We omit, for the sake of 
brevity, some regulations that might be neces- 
sary to complete this system. We apprehend 
that this, or some similar system for the gradual 
duction of overgrown estates or enormous 
l^ealth of any kind, would be beneficial to 
I ^society. But Solon, the Athenian lawgiver, de- 
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clares that he did not propose to his feUow<- 
citizens the best laws which could be framed, 
but the best which they were capable of receiv* 
ing ; and every wise legislator will do the same. 
Whatever is offensive to prevailing sentiments 
and manners, if had recourse to at all, shoiild 
be introduced gradually and cautiously. 

The summary of our sentiments on this sub- 
ject is as follows : 

That entails on a perpetual succession of 
heirs should be completely abolished. 

That, generally, every person should have 
the entire disposal of his property, of whatever 
kind at his death. 

That this should be limited to the first ap- 
pointment, and not extend to that of a succession 
of heirs, except in peculiar circumstances. 

That he be permitted to charge his heir or 
heirs with annuities to persons in existence, or 
perhaps one step further. 

That the laws of succession to heritable pro^ 
perty, in cases of intestacy, be more favourable 
to the younger branches of a family than they 
are at present. 

That there should be no impediment to the 
division of property into parts, however small. 
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That, as far as may be done without violence 
to prevailing feelings, measures may be adopted 
for discouraging the growth of very great 
estates, or great wealth of any kind, and ope- 
rating the gradual reduction of such as are 
already overgrown. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

OF PROPERTY. : .,; 

We have already found occasion to .ma^%| 
seme remarks on the foundation of propertj^ 
We now propose to enter into a more full cUsf^ 
cttMion of that important subject. jf 

When we take a view of the various subjeatf^ 
to which individuals or communities claim 4 
right, in the modem state of society^, we shall| 
find that, in some cases, the right is established 
0^ the firmest principles, and is most beoefiigi^L 
to society. In others the right is of a weajf^^ 
kind, yet on the whole beneficial, and Qu^t|g^ 
be supported. In others, it is of a reprehensible^ 
kind, and should never have been admitted, Ih^^ 
being established, must not now be rudely ^iAt^ 
vaded, as the consequences of doing so woujU^, 
be more detrimental to society than ai^y eviU; 
resulting fi-om its continuance. In others/ the 
claim is so clearly unjustifiable^ that no G9ih\ 
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tinuance of property founded on it ought to be 
tolerated. 

Most of the articles which contribute to human 
support aod enjoyment, and which constitute 
wealth, derive their chief value from human 
industry, but the material is always obtained 
from land, and, in countries where all the land 
is appropriated, the industrious man, if he hag' 
no land of his own, must procure his material^' 
by a fair agreement with the landed proprietor^T 
When thus possessed of the material, he may^ 
convert it into any form, and apply it to his own 
accommodation, or transfer it at his pleasure..! 
It is in every respect his absolute property. i 

It is the right to property in land whichl 
presents any difficulties. In regard to this, twot 
subjects of inquiry, somewhat analogous, presenti 
themselves to our consideration. Tiie right] 
which certain tribes assume to the possession ofl 
extensive tracts of country, to the exclusion of) 
the rest of mankind, and the right which indivWf 
duals have to the undisturbed possession of the, 
land which they occupy. 

The first of these was prior in point of time.. 
In the earliest ages, when the number of man-, 
kind bore no proportion to the extent of land 
Q 
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which lay before them, there wa» no. roomiiMtr 
appropriation of any kind. When mankiiid ib*s 
came more numerous, and unbraced the paatsra! 
state, an imperfect apjM'opriatkm took ;[di|te^ 
Tribe separated from tribe, but the m^mbc^a^yf 
the same tribe fed their flocks at lai^ lipcm tU^ 
common property. '' Abraham said Bnto 1^11^ 
iiCt there be no strife, I pray thee, betfroeUr^ 
and thee, between my hecdsmen wid Iftiytk^iidiit 
men, for we are brethren. Is net tiie whofe l^iid 
before thee? Separate thysrif, I pcay tiiee^ fySik 
me : if thou wilt, take the left hand; I wiU:g^lli 
the right; or if thou depart to the righib batidL 
then I will go to the lefL^^ : i v 

When the number of the human race beem^ 
so great, that the natural jHrodace <^ thd bq&4(^ 
insufficient for their niaiatenance, asd itedid^j^. 
was had to agricultui«, appropriation of - lazidipi^ 
the strictest sense, became necessary. -^'^'^ 

No man would undertake the laborious e^ 
jjoyment of agriculture, unless, his mght to r^i^ 
the ci'op which he had sown wajs acknowledgdA 
and secured, nor does his right to the ]aad whkll 
he has tilled terminate when tiie crop isarem^ed. 
Land, by being cultivated, is, in gen^^l*,) jrendei^ 
fitter for future culture. Woods ai*e cl^an^}; 
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stones removed; inequalities levelled, fencea 
raised ; superfluous water drained off; and some? 
times a beneiicial supply of water introduced. 
Tlie expense of these operations is not repaid 
by a single crop, nor is it reasonable that the 
man by whose laboui- they have been accom- 
plished, should be deprived of a title to enjoy 
what he has rendered valuable, aud to transmit 
it to his posterity. 

After a country is fully settled, from the casuai 
vai'iety in the progress of population, the pq*- 
terity of some of the original cultivators may 
not have land sufficient for their subsistence i 
while others liave more than they require, or 
are able to cultivate. Tlie fonner apply to the 
latter for a new and more equal division. The 
latter may well reply, " The present division^ ■ 
however imequal now, is the result of the natural 
course of things. Our fathers, by much labour, 
brought the land which we now possess to iti$ 
present state of fertility and value. It was their's 
by the clearest of all titles, and is now our's, 9fi 
succeeding to their riglits. In order, thereforCj 
to supply your necessities, you must either labour 
for us, and we will give you a. suitable rewai-d» 
or we will give you land to cultivate for you^ 

Q3 
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selves, on your agreeing to pay us a reasonable 
copsideratiM for its produce.'^ 

If the argument be carried further, tt? pnly 
reply of the claimants would be f((>i^j}^^.^uj|j>on 
the original value of the land, previ^iis ^t^^^^ 
labour or improvement. '* We aclqif^w^^^ 
that the superinduced value of the liandf^ ij^,^]^9 
Ciffect of the industry of your progenitof'S|rpid 
Uow belongs to you, as standing in their riglit; 
but previous to these improvements, j;he \m^ 
W^n^ of some value, and your father 'sr biad. uq 
iri^t to them in their natural state, superior;^ 
Qur's. You ought, therefore, to resigcf such ,^ 
share as we have occasion for, upon <^,p|E^yHig^ 
to you a consideration equivalent to the addi- 
tional value which culture has bestowed oil 
ibenu'' 

I An admission of such a claim would be prpr 
ductive of endless disorders in society, llie 
natural and superinduced value of the soil are so 
Intimately blended, that the precise proportions 
of each never can be satisfactorily fixed^ aii4 
therefore whoever occupies and in^proves- a 
piece of land, which, none had a prior ^daim' 
tOi must be supported in bidding it as his 
own. 
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The Imsiness of agriculture, as well as every 
other, is attended with hazard. The returns 
may not, and sometimes do not, repay the ex- 
pense bestowed on them. It is, therefore, rea- 
sonable that those who run tlie risk should 
enjoy the profit, when the undertaking proves 
successful. 

The right to property in land, where occu- 
pation is followed by improvement, rests upoA 
strong principles of natural equity. It is corro- 
borated by no less urgent reasons of expediency. 
Without its clear recognition there could be little 
improvement. The produce, and consequently 
the population, even of the most fertile regions, 
would be confined within narrow limits. With- 
out it the possession of land would be an object 
of universal contention, and mankind, instead of 
applying to the beneficial occupations of peaceful 
industry, would be engaged in constant sceneri 
of rapine and violence. This was the case iti 
some parts of our own country, and other cOtEQ^ 
tries in Europe, some centuries ago. ' ' ''' 

Property in land thus acquired may be ti^ils*' 
mitted to the posterity of the original occu- 
pier, or devised in any manner agreeable to his 
wishes, or transfen-ed by gift, or for a valuable 
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confiideration. In these cases the faek , deviikse, 
dohe^; or purchasier, suceeeds to the tide of him 
from whom his title is deiivtd. . 

Land is continually changing its i^wnendi^i 
by death, or more t^pid means; and the tid^' 
of the Various proprietors may be coofiidei^' 
as so many links in a chain, by wMch* fliey* 
are connected with the original' oeaipier'iiibd' 
improver. ■ -* 

' In process of time the original oceupieii/ if 
forgotten ; and, if the present propriefer cjebk^ 
shew an uttintenrupted possessum for a ceriaih^ 
length of time, the former part of the dia& iti 
preserved, and his title cannot be '<{aeBti6iim' 
upon the grounds ' of the uncertainty of "QH^ 
original acquisition, now buried in - oblivkiEL' 
This right, by prescription, is acknowledged' in 
every civilized country, though under differiitiii^ 
modifications. ' '*^ 

The tenures of modem Europe are derirea 
from feudal principles, and must be referred' to 
the right, such as it is, of conquest The leadMf 
of the tribes who subverted the Roman Empire 
assumed, nominally, the possession of the wholi 
of the conquered country, but were under the 
necessity of allotting large tracts of land to 
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subordinate officers, who again parcelled them 
out to those of inferior rank, and so on to the 
lowest gradation. Lands were at first held of 
the sovereign, or intermediate superior, chiefly 
for military services, which were afterwards 
commuted for pecuniary rents. The substance 
of the feudal system has gi-adually worn away 
in most countries, though much of its form still 
remains. 

We know, in general, that the progenitors of 
the present proprietors expelled the former inha- 
bitants from their possessions by violence ; but 
we cannot now trace the posterity, either of the 
dispossessed proprietor, or of the invader. The 
rights of the present proprietors can only be 
resolved into occupancy and prescription. 

We have said, perhaps, more than was neces- 
sary on the right of property in laud where 
occupation was coupled with improvement. 
We nest proceed to the consideration of the 
case where occupation is followed by no 
improvement. 

If we review the grounds upon which pro- 
perty has here been made to rest, we shall find 
that they lose considerably of their strength 
wlien no improvement has taken place. Yet 
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'- even here Ae right of property. m$y be idbssed 

mmoDg those which are* upon^ ithe wkQl^ b^ie- 

ficial to society. ^ ./ih <. ^*>[) .'»: ,. 

' r There are so maliy igraA^JOM^tiiit^: io^ove- 

ment, and also in 'Occapation,4h«ttittWtlillM/}>e 

difllcult to fix that precise aiiioimti^of-#i(h^^y 

r which property could be saiid:lip^he'MfeqwMly 

'acquired* ■.-.;;? .«;. ^ •;;.;• '-s/.-^ A-^jv-Mii 

20 The occupier who imjuroTM at filU>thbimlUer 

languidly, cannot be e^edikd to.make.'toom:lbc a 

I^moreactiTe improver; ileither is ilBmediate 

-iinprovement necessary. : The;niaoi*<whdMhas 

tivKSsumed a tract of land by a slight aottof occu- 

J'paney, and begun to improve^ muak^beraUoiifed 

< ^ a length of time to complete his improTementi 

> The circumstances attending the i -emigmtibn 

joi colonies from civilized countidea, earryiag 

' yalong with them the arts of the parent coHsttfy, 

and some portion of its wealth, chiefly daan 

our attention. 

' We shudder at the recollection of the atroci- 
ties which have been committed by auch. emi- 
grants upon the natives of the countries in which 
Ihey settled, whom they accounted ' savages. 
We shall turn our eyes to more agreeable 
so^mes, where the country resorted to was for- 
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merly uninhabited, or where possession of a cer* 
tain tract has heen obtained by a fair compact 1 
with the natives. 

'nie settlements of the colonies of North ^ 
America, while under the dominion of Britaiuj - 
and the atill more extensive settlements which i 
have been established since their sejiaration, 
furnish examples of this on an extensive scale. ■ 
' Our late settlements in Southern Africa are of >] 
: a somewhat similar kind. 

In all these, whether they have remained 
under subjection to the parent country, or whe- ■ 
ther they have established an Independent ' 
government of their own, permission has not 
been given to every individual to occupy what ■ 
I land he chose ; but the whole region being con- * 
sidered as public property, tracts of land have ' 
been granted to the settlers, generally upon pay- 
ment of a moderate price to the community, and 
sometimes subject to a quit-rent ; such grants 
being limited in extent, and the occupants often 
abound to a course of gradual improvement. It 
I would be an efifectual bar to colonization if no 
- more land could be secured in property to a 
■■.Bettler than he could improve the first year. 

inch is the most eligible way of extending 
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peculation and Ae arts of civilised life to tliofe 
intrts of Ae earth whi<^ ihey have not hitherto 
reached. Every 'such colony has a right to 
prevent tiie intrusion of other colonists into th$ 
countries • where they have settled. To ^rastir 
tote this right, however, there mMft be bcM0, 
degree of actual possession. The titles •ciakned 
lipon virtual acts of occupancy, euch as the ersio^ 
tRmiof a Aug, or the like, are too sl^idarfit^/ 
bear examination. It may^ however^ be^a^ 
proper rule for preventing disputes amcHig iis^ 
tions addicted to naval enteq>rise, that .tH^ 
priq>erty of iminhabited countries should Jb# 
ascribed to those by whom they ' am lorBt dU^ 
covered and tsdken possession of^ and the dighteai 
ceremony may be agreed upon as'ian act of 
occupation. This, however, stands on tfaie salami 
footing as the established custom^ rdkting,;tQ» 
ambassadors, and other particulars that occur, 
in the transactions of nations with each other^ 
which derive their validity from compact^ 
express or implied, and not from the law 4if 
nature. 

Having considered the right of property in 
land founded on occupation followed by iia«^ 
provement, or by occupati(m with the view to 
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improvement, we next proceed to the consit. 
deration of certain things to which a title ir 
in many countries acquired by occupancy almiei- 
though they be unsusceptible of improvement*, 
and their appropriation be upon the whole 
lather prejudicial tlian useful to the publiar 
It would be better that no such property had 
ever beeu admitted, thougli it would be un* 
warrantable now to abolish it. When a maft' 
has honestly acquired any species of wealth, he! 
seeks to secure it for himself and his posterity, 
by purchasing something from whicli he and they 
will derive permanent benefit. He may purchase 
land ; but if, instead of doing so, he purchase 
any thing else that is cfflnmouly bought and 
Bold, aud the right to which is supported by the 
laws of the country, it would be unjust to de- 
prive him of it by challenging, upon abstract 
principles, the validity of his right to that which 
he possesses. After all, such property is rather 
to be tolerated than encouraged. Its further 
progress ought to be cliecked, and if the amount 
of it already established can be diminished by 
fkir and peaceable means, it is desirable to 
do BO, 

A right to fish, either on the open sea or in 
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Aven, approaches to this olaasi tliouglM^ fmaoier 
U 8(Hnetim^ and the latter ^ almost tmiversidijt 
appropriatecL So is a right toiuui'm jmstijgBLVI^ 
nrer&f and to the usdtof harboifink'^^e^^^labt 
generally require the aidiofjart to«rS2id^tt^4lftaM 
^ommodioas ; but as the expense may tie fl^ 
frayed by the public, and reimbMse4^%y^il 
«uitaUe toll levied on those who partalt:e'^'th9 
benefity there seems to be no reason for wU^^itH^ 
tik&ack to afford a revenue to private proyn&isin. 
vWe 'do not deal in this manner • with- k%fe^ 
ways. The general good requires'that-roadi^ 4ii 
earned through aj^opriatod grcmnd^ btHt^'tiHt 
do not allow the •■ proprietor to derive^ ik emeiii^ 
ment from thisat^the expense ojf*tb(t ps^l^ldi 
We give him a reasoniable piee for {fikt^^gtifoSH 
wlikh the road cicoupies, and impose^a 4i^B i^^^ 
tsaveller s>; adequate > to 'the grad^ e3ctiiJe*k^^ 
this price and the expense of fcnii^ing ther^ Mad 
and4ieeping;itin repair,, and np more^^ 'T%«Mg^ 
the authority of local acts of ^ parliameai^lNlii^ 
required^ for this purpose, these are now gra£^C^ 
so much of course, that this may be coiidder(5^ 
as the established, law of the land. Why ' w4' 
should not act in the same manner in regard 
feirries is not immediately i^f^rent^ 
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The right of catching and killing animEilB 
fer<B natural is of a like kind, though tliere may 
be good reasous for restraining certain clasBes 
of men from exercising it, or for bestowing it 
exclusively on the proprietor of tlie lands where 
the animals ai'e found. In some parts of the 
country this right has been assigned for A 
pecuniary consideration, and has become aa 
object of considerable value. ( 

. Some other established rights encroach stffl 
more upon natural freedom, and are entitled' tfi 
less favourable regard. Of this kind are mo*- 
nopolies unsupported by any claim to inven* 
lion. These are infringements on the rights 
which belongs to every man, of exercising 
his industry in whatever manner he pleases^ 
This was an evil of considerable magnitude in 
England so late as the reign of Elizabeth, but 
is now almost entirely done away. The ejp* 
elusive right of printing the Scriptures is am 
instance in which it still subsists. 

Sinecure offices, and all offices which are 
bought and sold, and afiFord a sinecure profit to 
the holder, stand in this unfavourable predica- 
ment. The emoluments of these offices, in 
whatever manner they are paid, are ultimately 
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H charge on the commumty. If. th«t.<o^ffici»/be 
uaeful» the public has a iri^t t» be.perT#d>.fiH| 
payment of a suitable comp^asaiapu v£»r the jdia: 
oharge of the duty» due d^awllnce..b0]^lklada 
for the abilities, it reqjuire/Sf, aod/fvieiry otber^dpr^^ 
cumstance that may enhance Hs ralu^ij^lttf;^ 
person who exercises the offips* pso<tur^i%1for 
payment of a dum of moneys or QfaaanmvdlrAii^ 
this amounts to demoof|fi||/yioiiL.tl^ ;thei^ e«Kdu;^ 
ments are. more thaa adequate fo^. Jih^ scy^y^^ 
performed Besides thi^. bi^lhen dlU3^iB9pQI|(^ 
<m the ptd)Uc, other important ev^.aci^e fi^^^oi 
this mode qf conferring pffi^s. J^^expoae^ ,t(l^Bi|^ 
to the risk of being filled^by WpropjertPPn^nouf't 
If the seller be allowed to choos^i^ho^n^ gS^ie^ 
ndly prefer the person who offejcs^^^il|{gh^ 
price. Kven when, the consent qf^. %;;i<^)f!|)0' 
19. necessary to ratify the tcansaQtion^tlm^^^llU^ 
Jiiaving the time in his.powec^ will alx^ys^^YdS 
considerable influence in. g^tti^ ii.settj^.ia 
the way that suits his pmate; i^erest. , .^v,^ 
,, In a^ neighbouring^ country, pireviow. tc^«the 
late revolution,, the seats of jpstic^ .^en^^ .19 
general, saleable. In ;this coi^iMxy^ th^ iiiferioi* 
commissions, in. the. arpay, axe^iwualJx-Qbtfi^ 
by purchase* This system was introduced in 
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the last century, and upon the whole has gained 
ground, notwithstanding regulations on tha 
part of government to restrict it, which an 
much evaded. In the navy it has never obtained 
a footing, and every friend to our naval powei 
would deprecate its introduction. ' 

It would be hard to deprive an officer who ha(t 
purclmsed, of the privilege of seUhig ; but the 
system may be gradually done away by limiting 
the permission to that case alone. Measures tQ 
that effect have been embraced by our present ' 
Commander-in-chief, and deserve mucii praise; 
but it will require strict vigilance and long peri- 
severance to give them full effect. ' 

The Scottish aristocracy, previous to the rebel- 
lion in 1745, enjoyed hereditary jurisdictions in 
their respective demesnes very inconsistent with 
the genuine prbiciples of liberty. These were 
abolished by the legislature, after the suppressioB 
of that rebellion, upon payment of a pecuniary 
consideration, less than they demanded, but 
more, perhaps, than they ought in strictness to 
, have received. 

A revenue arising from a tax levied on the 
Hblic for the benefit of a pai'ticular family ia a 
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property of a very exceptjoiuU)le. d^;i]^ ..^ (^u 
this kind is a tax on coals imported into tike x^it]^^. 
of liondoiL . . • * :,..;....> ^{ 

The holders of inpiiopoU6i|», sio/^ci|f|^j^<r^§n4i 
saleable offices, are not m optima ^fide^jufegogi^f^ 
to these kinds of property; yet thew > cfi^f^)^^ 
favourable when compared witii those whaJ^^jy|^ 
a property in the persons of their fellowHBfi^yQj^ 
tures. The recognition jBj| slavery is 8(>.gix>6%j^;^ 
violation of humanity, of justice^ of tlie cla^i^^ 
and most valuable natural rights, that no^hLw.pr,j 
custom can sanction it, nor can anyreasaosfol.j 
e^iadience be deemed sufficient^ ta defeBid^^j^, ^« 
In ancient times, when slavery was fm-liEitlj 
force in Europe, the labours of agriculture and j:. 
mechanic trades were chiefly pVfiffl^^i^iiy 
slaves, and a proposal of general maqumisgiw-- 
would have been considered as inexpedient, jj<|| 
cooisequence of the stop it would have oecasicmejl ,\ 
to^ these necessary employments. Since slaveij; ^ 
has, in many countries, disappeared, raUier l(y th^ : 
influence of religion and manners than the.focoa ; 
of positive laws, the useful arts have been adr o 
vcmced to a much higher degree of perfectioih ] 
through the exertion of freemen, animatodi bf,;j 
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the prospect of reaping the reward of their! 
own industry. ' 

■ In Scotland, till lately, labourers employed ' ' 
in coai-mines and salt-works were bonds- 
men. This renmant of slavery is now abolished ' 
without any detriment to the proprietors. In * 
sorne countries of Europe a certain degree of ^ 
slavery still takes place among the peasants, ■' 
who are adseripti glebce, as was the general case '^ 
some centuries ago. This species of servitude* ' 
is relaxing, and has been discouraged by several " 
intelligent princes, and voluntarily resigned by "' 
many liberal-minded jiroprietors. It will pn*- ^^ 
bably, in no long time, be completely ^Biwl j 
away. ' ^iwl \ 

But while Europe has thus happily got nearly " 
free of slavery at home, she still countenances ^ 
that wretched institution in her American co- ' 
lonies. Slavery prevails there to a very great' 
extent, and is in some reepects more seva'cJJ 
than any that prevailed in former ages. To the'' 
execrable African slave-trade we may in a great ' 
measure ascribe the state of barbarism of one en- ' 
tire quarter of the globe. It does honour to Bri- ' 
tain, that she has taken the lead in the abolition of ' 
that infamous traffic, and not only renounced it 
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en her own behalf, and prohibited the exereise cf 
it by all her subjects, under the heaviest penalties^ 
but used her endeavours to jMtxnire tite >coflfour- 
renee of other powers to the same efflsot; lli^ugh 
hitherto with very little suceesg. "•>? 

While we decidedly condemn the instittilidd 
6f slavery as unjust and ineicpediBiity(':W!0 w^d 
not provoke the jM-ecipitste ovarthri>w^4>f alMttfie 
which has acquired so' ^great magnitttdeii^^ 'R&i 
might be attended with' evils of a 9&nffa» \ami^ 
even to the slsves themiselves, whicli^^oiightitD 
be guarded against by 8u<^ prdiminary me^jsM^ 
as prudence may suggest; while^wa'^'parsQeiiiii 
cautious but decided, course ' that mayj at fahiki 
ameliorate the condition of that unhappy class el 
men, and afterwards lead to *a Mkabolitioii ci 
skKvery, with all its eoncomitant'evil&f^ Wli€»i 
this can be accomplishedy altlicmgh*a.^pe0iiniiiiy 
emnpensation to those who. lose^vor:: suppalwr 
themselves to lose^ bythe^change^may be^taliiM 
d Measure of prudoice than of* striet jtfi(ice;^6t 
lid good man would hesitate to :c<mti]bute:4im8H 
t6, providing that by ^dc^g sbhe^could^AOcdnl 
rate an object in which the int«resttof iniiiipDBl|i| 
is- so deeply concerned. ' .;> . 

* O^ the whole, the i foQudatien / of r firopart^ 
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ntay be comprehended under the foltowiog 
apliorisniB : — 

Ist The shace of wealth which arises from 
the labour of the present generation belongs, by 
the clearest of all titles, to the respective la- 
bourers. 

2d. The share of u'ealth arising from the 
labour of former geoerations belongs to the pcs- 
terity of those who produced it, or to those 
whom they have appointed their successors. 

3d. The wealth accfuired from land, being 
obtained in a great measure liy culture and 
improvement, and its original and acijuired value 
bewg intimately and inseparably blended, belongs 
to the original occupiers and improvers, and 
their representatives. 

4th. As it is requisite, for the peace of society, 
that all land be appropriated, occupation, even 
when not followed by improvement, must be 
sustained as conferring a title, 

5th. As the original proprietors are forgotten 
in the lapse of ages, possession for a certain 
length of time must be admitted as affording a 
presumptive right. 

6th, The appropriation of things which may 
be enjoyed by all, as the right of fishing, and the 
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en her own behalf; and prohibited the exereise at 
it by all her subjects, under the heaviest penaltii^ 
but used her endeavours to {Mxxnire tlte >condur- 
renee of other powers to the same eflfeet; '^ugfa 
hitherto with very little suceess^ • '^^ 

While we decidedly condemn the instittitiotf 
t(f slavery as unjust and-ineicpedieiit^^iiM w^d 
not provoke the jM-ecipitste ovarthrbwt 4>f a fidMb 
which has acquired so ^great magnitaidei*: IRik 
might be attended with « evils of a mnauB laa^ 
even to the slsves themselves, whicli^ddgliiritD 
be guarded against by 8u<^prdimiiiaryni€|tfRiMi 
as prudence may suggest; ^hile^ wa'^pursaeiiii 
cautious but > decided . course ' that mayy sA £M^ 
ameliorate the condition of that unha]^ class ei 
men, and afterwards lead to a, fidl^ab^^tioii ci 
slavery, with all its concomitant evilSiP Wiira 
this can be accomplished^ altlicmgb»a.'peeiinifeii^ 
eomp^fisation < to ^ those who. lose, c or:i supprtwr 
themselves to lose^ byihe^change^may be^rft&tr. 
dnieasure of prudoioe tbanof striet jlislice;^et 
no good man would hesitate . to icontnbute: ^immi 
t6, providing that by ^dcmig sbrhe'Coald^^suscdcM 
rate an object in which the intsvesttof imiiipDBl|i| 
is- so deeply concerned. ' i .» . 

* O^ the whole, the fcQudatien /of r firoparlyi 
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may be comprehended under tlie foUoiving 
aphorisms : — 

1st. The share of wealth which arises from 
the labour of the present generation belongs, by 
the clearest of all titles, to the respective la- 
bom-ers. 

2d. The share of wealth arising from the 
labour of former generations belongs to the posn 
terity of those who produced it, or to those 
whom they have appointed their successors. 

3d. The wealth acquii-ed from land, being: 
obtained in a great measure by culture and 
improvement, and its original and ac()uired value 
being intimately and inseparably blended, belong* 
to the original occupiere and improvers, and- 
their representatives. 

4th. As it is requisite, for the peace of society,- 
that all land be appropriated, occupation, even 
when not followed by improvement, must be 
sustained as conferring a title. 

Sth. As tlie original proprietors are forgotten 
in the lapse of ages, possession for a certain 
length of time must be admitted as affording a 
presumptive right. 

6th. The appropriation of things which may 
be enjoyed by all, as the right of fishing, and tiie 
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en her own behalf, and prohibited the exerejise^rf 
it by all her subjects, under the heaviest penaltilH^ 
but used her endeavours to {»'Ocure the >conddr- 
renee of other powers to the same ^kist^ihAt^ 
hitherto with very little suceesg. : *iiiJ 

While we decidedly condemn the inatit trtte ri 
iff slavery as unjust and inexpedi»iityf*w^ wt<Md 
not provoke the jM-ecipitste ovarthrbw of a irtttU 
which has acquired so ^reat magnitttdeu^ %i0 
might be attended with' evils of a mnaas koiclr 
even to the slsve^ themselves, whicl|<<<niglifo Id 
be guarded against by such preliminary mepsoMi 
as prudence may suggest ;^hilewe-<]mrso9fitf 
cautious but decided . course * that mayy at ^mM 
ameliorate the condition of that unhappy claias a# 
men, and afterwards lead to a, fiiUi^abc^ticiioi 
slcnrery, with all its concomitant evils^ Wi€»i 
this can be accomplished^ although «frpeeiiQiMe|^ 
cmnpensittion ^ to r those who lose, ^ or:< supjpMJiii 
themselves to lose^ by 4;he;change;may beoradnK 
d * Measure of prudoioe ihaa of strict jtiistice^Q^et 
no good man would hesitate to icontribute/tetn 
t6, providing that by ^domg m hr rnuM nncBkii 
rate an object in which the intsrestcof inaupekji 
is- so deeply oM>cerned. ' : if) . 

O^ the whole, the foundation of i^^opisvlyi 
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[y be comprehended under the following 
iorisms:— 
I St. The share of wealth which arises from 
the labour of the present generation belongs, by 
the clearest of all titles, to tlie respective la- 
bourers. 

2d, The aliare of wealth arising froni the, 
labour of former generations belongs to the pcs- 
terity of those who produced it, or to those 
whom they have aj^inted their successors. 

3d. The wealth acquired from land, being 
obtained in a great measure by cultui'e and 
improvement, and its original and acquired value 
being intimately and inseparably blended, belongs, 
to the original occupiers and improvers, and 
their representatives. 

4th, As it is requisite, for the peace of society, 
that all land be appropriated, occupation, even 
when not followed by improvement, must be 
sustained as conferring a title. 

5th. As the original proprietors are forgotten 
in the lapse of ages, possession for a certain 
length of time must be admitted as affording a 
presumptive right. 

6th. The appropriation of things which may 
be enjoyed by all, as the right of fishing, and tlie 

R2 
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like, is not necessary, yet may be supported by 
reasons of expedlenoyi end, .'^^hen it has been 
admitted it ought to remain secure. ' - 

7thf^ Aightdf ii^onopdies^^liffll^ttildahe like; 

are a species of property in mala fide, and ought 

to be I'esisted, and abolished by peaceal^M^ayi, 

bat not without grafting sotne ' i^d^mniifiie^ti^A 

to those who held them under the sanction ^'tKk 

1mr^ of the society. ^^'^ 

**^' 8th.' Thovprc^rty which consists of IslayeflL^ft 

^Ik^pe^smafide, and ought to be abolished teisboh 

-fb can be done without incurring greater . chrHL 

*I^ any indemnification be given to ^Ae prd- 

'prietors, it is rather a sacrifice to iMdience abd 

^expedience, than a claim strictly due tojustice'^' 

^** 9th. Property of every kind may be lawfully 

-eonveyed among the living by sale or ddnMic^, 

^^W^ the purchaser or donee succeeds to the ftdi 

4. 

''tight of the former proprietor. ■ ■•. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



EDUCATION OF THE LOWER RANKS. 



Religion is, beyond comparison, the most in^ 
portaiit part of education. Wlien properly taught, 
it TDcludes every moral and social duty ; an^, 
among others, industry, temperance, and ecoiw*- 
my. The communication of religious instructioa 
is more peculiarly the duty of its ministers, an^ 
heavy is the responsibility of those who negleot 
it altogether, or perform it remissly. Notwit^ 
standing the exertions of the most iictive ministsr 
of religion, the religious education of a family 
depends chiefly upon the parents. A pious parent 
in a Cliristian country can hardly be without 
■sufficient knowledge to enable him to discharge 
this duty. His instmctions and example will, in 
most instances, make a deep impression on his , 
children, and the requisite time will hardly itt* 
terfere with his other occupations, especially if I 
Sunday be spent as it ought to be. , 

It is, however, what may be called the 
secular part of education that the political eco- 
nomist has chiefly occasion to consider. 
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An opinion has been entertained, and Is^ 
many publicly avowed, that all attempts ^ 
raise the character of the lower ranks by edih^ 
cation are improper, aa tendii^. to imlispMi^ 
them for that labour which their statidti In?''^ 
subjects them to. They have been epnside^ as 
machiiies, and the quantity of wdrk tfa^ '6^ifl^ 
be extracted from them fus the only object Hi^ 
attended to ; and the pnjH^v^ment of theiiM^ftt^ 

tional nature and moral qualities^ unless £M> fitr^lHi 

• 

subservient to their mechanical use> ought, StMk 
been thought^ to be disregarded. Fewi We U^j 
tiow entertain these ilUb^ral opinions, and i^i^'b 
as do are generally ashamed to ayow^cftil, P'^^^^ 

It is now generally admitted, that tb^^aripr 
parts of education may be bestowed* u^^'^ 
without unfitting them for the occiipations^^ 
a humble station ; that a man is noft unq^diilfe' 
fied for the plough or the : loom, thoo^ -^ 
can read and write -^ and that these acq.uh!C»- 
ments, to a certain degree^ are useful and gcSh 
tifying to himself, as well as advantageouaitot bis 
neighbours. * 

But where ought the education x>f the lowfer 
ranks to stop ? The objections to carryings it 
too far are, that it would occupy too imuch 
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time, and would induce a turn of mind that 
indispoBcs tlie laborious ranks for the emph)yr 
meats by which they must gain tlieir bread; 
and of consequence impair, instead of promote, 
tlieir happiness, . 

Tlie narrowest opinion is, that they ought to 
be taught no more than is requisite for enabling 
them to perform properly what belongs to their 
own sphere. The more liberal opinion, which 
we embrace, is, that whatever contributes to 
improve their intellectual powers, or afford them 
sources of enjoyment, should be put within their 
reach, providing it do not lead to the bad con- 
sequences above-mentioned. 

The great merit of the system of education 
for the poor in Scotland is generally acknow- 
ledged. In every parish a school is established, 
and in large parishes more than one, where 
reading, writing, and aritlmietic are taught, and 
the scholars instructed in the principles of reli- 
gion. Part of the schoolmaster's income is paid 
by the public, and the fees paid by the scholars 
are very moderate, and in some places the fees 
of poor scholars are paid from a charitable 
fmid. These schools are regularly visited by 
a committee of parochial clergy appointed by 
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thefa^ respective presbyteries^ to wbbm s^ rgfiri 
qS their condition is made» and these reports^ «ie 
nfterwards arranged^ and transmitted « to rihe 
. general Assembly, or rapreme CicdkmaskieiJ 
court in Scotland. The books read iai> itiuMe 
schools are chiefly the Scriptures and cateobiflnibi 
sometimes a collection of extracts firoaiTgood 
iauthors, in prose or verse. The masters ^aii^jb 
general diligent, unexceptionable in^heufvioiAfal 
wnduct, and suj£ciently qualified fiort the idis^ 
iskarge of their office ; and not a few of^lkmk 
i^ppiasess attainments superior to what is reqtuNd 
t in , their situation. Few parents neglect ; to 
,8end their children to these schools, .and^}&w 
of tiiie lower ranks in Scotland are •unaUe'to 
read and write, as those who cannot are. ev^tey 
.where held in little respect. . ) • 

. . This system is good, and generally wellirctti* 
,ducte(d. It might, however, admit of imprcn^ 
ment. The course of reading might.be furtibier 
'Coctended in behalf of those scholars who :c«n 
jiemain longer than^others at school, andrtoidl of 
them some knowledge of geography, natural and 
f^ivtl history, and the most useful parts o£.wme 
lo&er sciences, might be ccmmiunicated.*.* We tk> 
not think it proper to keep those who are to gain 
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their bread by labour long at school. Habits 6f 
industry must be acquired in early life. Bat 
arrangements might be made by wliich a yo61fe[ 
who, after having been some time at school, v/ii 
engaged in laliour, might spend some portion Of I 
his time for a year or two afterwards in acquit* i 

■ing farther knowledge. We disapprove of teach* 

■ing the learned languages at common parit^ 
schools, as being unsuitable to the classes f6r , 
whom they are intended, and taking up th« 
master's time, who has enough to do beside ] 

■ Without derogating in the slightest degree ftdifl 
the vTilue of classical literature, we apprehetid 1 
that the establishment of gi-amniar-schools in i 
towns and large villages would be sufficient for 

, all that ought to prosecute it. 

The system of Sunday schools has of late I 
^en encouraged with truly Christian zeal. 
We deem them highly useful to those who caa 
afford no more ; but they ought not to su* | 
persede the more complete education whi<A 
day schools confer, in cases where it can be 
afforded. 

I The income of the parish and other schoolr 

masters is generally too low, and they well 

deserve to have it increased. i' . , 

A man who has acquired a little knowledge 
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ftfc school, loay faAV» a.dmu;^. 4^ aaqiiim<Aare; 
and allot part of the itune esmnpt from'JbbMi 
to that purpose. This takos plaeo fiMMinrat^ 
ihoiigih not unHrersally^ » r iiuH'^i 

In a feW'parifheB a conunonf jiibjMf i ii^^eilla^ 
lished byf a part of the inhahitaate^ the ienjpMli^f 
being defirayedby.a payment ifrom: eanhi i^^Kt^ 
ber at entry, together with a ssaaiL aanuiil cm^ 
tribmti(XL It i» to be wMiedidbet thofie^wiQ^ 
more general They may be under An^isupeii^ 
tendence of the minister of the.parwb^ ifilMt 
shouhl select the books, consisting of reU§ii^ 
and moral works ; history, natural anl rni^ki 
bo(^ relating fto agricidture and dthcrv aiitp>j; 
poetry and miscellanies ; Imt avoiding 'tre^tiwe 
of a controversial tendency^ whether; thecdo^^ 
or political. 

In several towns of this comitry institutions 
have of late been established in which courses 
of lectures on natural philosophy and chemistry, 
illustrated by experiments, are delivered in ^ 
manner adapted to the apprehension of tthoae 
who have not much previous science* . . Thete 
lectures are chiefly attended by meohanics, 'T^ho 
arO' admitted upon payment of ^a very modinate 
fee. They have been- .weUi attended^ andr^aias 
l^elyto prove: very useful. 
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III reply to those who reprobate all attempts 
to raise the character of the poor by education^ 
a$ teadifig to indispose them to labour, or as 
being altogether impracticable, we would appeal 
td'Hhose^il^staiic^s in which the .effects, of edu- 
^edftio^i har^ b^en most successful. Wjb could 
]k^ldit oiit^ '4M^|»^'^ ^aodong them, who, though they 
hai^^t-beGfoiM more wealthy than their neigb^ 
biHits; have yeV attained a superiority of inteUi'^ 
g^H^e^i <w^ichfqualifi^ ?them to become agree* 
)^l6 ocwpiiliiQnsi torany ^der of society. Thisj 
indi$0dv/l9>n<M^'in^€f[ynwa^ butas educat]an.i8 
improv^^ik itii^t b^^:|^pected to become.nKiie 
geberal< ^ Wer haFe^^^y^^r observed tiiat persou 
0f this- ehetaeler^ were less 4iligent than othei; 
Ifitth^ir .^ordinary ;^ccij(pations> and they are sdt» 
dom or never iiddicted to intemperance. . • » 
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EFFECT OF NUMBERS IN A STATE, f ojf/ 

* * • 

Before proceeding to the consideratioii ofij^ 
consequences resulting from foreign coipin9^oe> 
it may be useful to take a view of .the diffe/:^ 
measures of comfort and enjoyment whick sm^ 
£rpm the union of mankind in small or pumeri^ 
cpmmunities. We have had occasion to touobu^ 
this topic incidentally already, and now profj^ 
to enter on a fuller detail of the effects; i^ 
mU3[)bers on the condition of society, apair^ ,^ 
far. as may be, from collateral consideraliGfi^ 
though we may not be able to do this witlif^ 
sqme repetition. , j^^ 

In order to treat this subject with perspicuitfi 
we shall consider societies of men, as they |]q- 
crease in number, to be constituted in seye;^ 
progressive states, which we shall distingui^ 
by the letters A. B. C, &c. ..,^ 

It is hardly necessary to premise, that we i|o 
not consider these states as limited to the pre^U^ 
o^umber and condition mentioned. They aro i^^t 
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separated from each other by any broad or 
visible line of distinction. Each of them coii-»_ 
tains an indefinite number of gradations, blending 
into each other, and approaching on one hand to 
the highest grade of the class immediately lower, 
and on the other to the lowest grade of the clasB 
immediately higher. ' ' ■ ' ' 

' ■ A. We begin with considering the case of fl, 
■Very smalt community, and, as it ia unneces*- 
*ary for our present purpose to delineate oH6, 
■which has rarely existed, and which affords ni 
instruction, we shall first take a view of thiS 
State of a few settlers, in a country of considet*" 
'able fertility, who have some knowledge of 
agriculture, and the more common mechanlb 
arts, and who possess the most common tools anS 
"some materials for present use. We shall als6 
suppose that there is, adjoining to their settlft- 
ment, an extensive tract of unoccupied countryj 
ty which they are enabled to extend their bouri- 
daries, as their numbers increase, without oppO»- 
eition. We suppose them (with an exception or 
two after-mentioned) to have no commercial 
dealings with any other nation : but we do npt 
exclude them from such intercourse as may 
allow of emigration, and the introduction of 
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Qsefiil mris. ' At first, the seltlemeilfc tMrf-^eemf 
flist of :alk>ut twenty families ^to<^« aa^Ss^re^vfr 
sented-iii theiseoond'part'ofrthe tale^'of rJRobim 
son Crusoe. For tilieir immediatjsosiipfdy^ 'dF 
food, they would collect any ispbittanootf»:^friii4i 
or esculent ' herbs which the . oettntry idBEwdftd*; 
but, as these are likely to/be iosuffiAicfttt^'^ 
dieirmaintehance ihBoiigh'libe year,, th^ would 
as 'seon as: possibU : have^ reeoui«e lo*4igriedb» 
tore. ' As itbey^havBino labouring ': cattle, -thi 
eidtimti6n of itfae'land >ii^iild ^be-fcrfiNanied I17 
iba spader^ and ererymai^ would cuhtvaHtril 
portioD^sufficieM. for^his niainteBaneie,:^and'4liM 
of hfiiifkniiiy; botvaslhere is* ho wity-iOi^iiispdm 
ing of a surplus produce^ no hiore corntiniidd^'bB 
raised thanrthey required* Tkey .might Morgr 
their food occasionally, by catching Wflri m»m^ 
and by 'fishing, and would construct weaponBaiij 
other implements required for these purpofiim»;#|> 

: One of their first employments w^ouU^Jbe^to^ 
ereot dweHings suited to the climate, ^ ^^vwi^ 
or otfc^r materials^ wl>idiithe' country^suppU^^ 
B^kApinmAe them with ^ thiei most usefUi/^artijri«li 
of'hausehdldfun^itttfe/. As their fsnafieidicxb^ 
ci^ased, iStmywm^ eoiktge the edtenft ofiidiixr 
cultivBited groitod. ' AH their timewould not Iw 
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required for the labours c^ agriculture, and a 
part of it would be occupied in rendering their 
houses and furniture more convenient, and ija 
fabrjcatiug clothing from such materials a> 
they could command. \ 

It is likely that three or four families would 
have theii- habitations contiguous, for the sake of 
society and mutual assistance ; but tlie commu- 
nity (supposed to amount to twenty families), 
would be distributed in several hamlets, so that 
each person might be near to the land which he 
cultivated. Whatever portion of land a matt 
cultivated would become liis property, and alsoi 
what he inclosed for keeping domestic animals, 
when these were obtained. 

As it would be desirable each should have a 
sufficient extent of contiguous land to be l>rought 
into culture when the increase of his family re- 
quii-ed it, the hamlets would be at such a distance 
as to give scope for this extension. To accom- 
plish this, some conventional arrangement would, 
be required among all the members of the eo-. 
eiety ; and, if ttiey had abundance of land, tku 

I would be accomplished without difficulty. 

The hamlets would not be so fur distant as ta 

i prevent all the settlers from meeting frequentiji 
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If. the Christian religion were known,. Abj 
would convene at some central fdace on Sundayr* 
for divine worship, when one of the most respeotf > 
aUe of the society would preside. A iMsniftl' 
sufficient to contain the whole commuiiify uritf 
these meetings, and on other occaobns^ wQiiUt>b6d 
buUt. . .1 ; \nioA 

' In this small community there is ilittle^oon^ 
siouifpr division of labour, .yet it might not'J&e 
entirely .waating.. Some/of its members wotiUq 
have, superior, natuifal ingenuity, or mechaiiii»ii 
skiH. . One of them would, most proba(Uir^ hrnUi* 
been. bred a carpenter, another a blaeksoiadi^il 
fidother a mason or a shoemaker. Each fiofiq 
these would furnish what is required from Ills' i; 
particular craft to the whole community, recein^tn 
ing in return such recompense in Idbotif lior// 
otherwise as. the. other members could, gitib. 
There would be no use for money of any.Jkindyi 
There would be few grounds for dissension, aidr 
any .difference which might arise would '^'U^l; 
decided by the conununity. We have supposed m» 
no enemies ; but if a risk of invasion was appjc^sijii 
hended, it would lead to the training of 'ewfj^i^B 
adult male: to military exercise, and the aser^ikfio 
weapons. x. .. . . :• 'n^rr^<i* 
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V Buch'B community might enjoy a fuH alloW 
ance of the necessaries, and a consideraUe ^h^& 
of th€<5(anfortB of life, though few of its luxurieiu^ 
'^cere- would be little distinction of statiolar 
Tke i(^dren of each family would receive sudh- 
educailicMi as the parents could give thiem-ali^ 
home, and would be put to labour when they- 
became fit for it. < 

>The occupation^ of mining is scarcely com"'^ 
p^ible with so narrow a society, yet withotrt=> 
ireo tfeey could do littie. We must, therefore-i* 
aHow them;^ adfter their original stock is 'e%^^ 
haiisted, to import that article from some other'^ 
pItee,tiU' their numbers be so nmch increased^ '^ 
as^te put the operatic^is of the forge within theirs ^ 
reach. The other metals they may dispense] 
with till they arrive at that stage. : i w 

Bw^r-Asin a small society, possessing an exten^^^ 
si v^ tract erf land, there would be little impeda-i-i* 
ment to early marriage, from the fear of wawtl 
of food, or from the demands of luxury, theij? 
mimbers would increase rapidly, and the increase ' 
might.be accelerated by emigration. Let us ■ 
suppose theni increased to a thousand families;^^ 
pr.five thousand per^aons, a number answerii^ ^ 
to one of our larger parishes. . ^^f- 

s 
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^ . . The most important change in tkeir ebhditibp 
•would be. a fiirther progress in the 
labour. Not only the occupations of the 
penter, the blacksmidi, themason^^^d theoduiQ- 
maker, but those of tiie butcher, liietfgi&ef, 
and the tailor, would be exercised by <^EdMQt 
persons, and tiliese tradesmen would allcft AHlkHSlr 
whole time, or nearly so, to their reiqieittitiB 
(occupations^ and receive their food froteii^ftlb 
agHeultural part of the community; in i:<^b<^ 
^lise for their services : whereas, in the oi^d^ 
society, they only exercised their trades istitid 
intervals of agricultural labour. 1" 

^> (Several trades would now be ii|tsrddtt()M 
which were not practised before.^ Iq enumei^ift* 
ing the few emplojrments which might in> wme 
-measure be separated in a very smafl ■■ tok^fi* 
.• »ity^ we did not mention that of the ^ weawir. 
We considered his loom as too complex ar iipir 
^hine for that period. So long as it waanot ^sed, 
llie materials for clothing would consist chi^fty 
of the skins of animals, or the bark of treen.' ^'If 
any tidng resembling cloth was made frow^tbe 
wool of their sheep, it would be fabricated; ^|^ 
Iheir females, in the most inartificial ^aiiatt. 
They would scarcely use a machine tM>te6mtr 
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[fiBX than the distaff or the knitting-needle. 

Now the introduction of the spinning-wheel and 

the loom give an important accession to their 

clothing. The machines used by them would be 

inferior to what we now employ, and the work 

performed by tliem would be plain and without 

variety ; yet with these defects they would liirnid 

a much more comfortable raiment than they 

had before. Wool would be the first material 

for their webs. Flax and cotton, if suited to 

the climate, would be cultivated and manufac*- 

tured afterwards. :' 

The corn-mill is another valuable machine 

that may be now introduced. Formerly their 

corn was prepared for food by pounding it in a 

:JWortari Or some such inartificial manner. The 

|4lftnd-mill would be the first step of improve- 

l.^ent, and would be succeeded by the mill driven 

f -by water. 

The ground requisite for the maintenance of 
I vie thousand families, and then- flocks and herds; 
fcpould be of considerable extent ; but in a fertile 
■ficountry would not reach to a distance that pre- 
1 /Bented them from meeting once a week, in some 
.(Kntral place, and their former habits would 
I -jaduce them to do so. A church sufficient to 
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contain the number which usuaUy' jMsemUdl 
would be buUt Respect for «the< charabteiT'i^f 
the peraoQ who }n'e«ided at divine^ wieirskip' asoA 
diqi^nsed the ardinaiice& <€ leUff/dd, iufad ^*atauB 
of the importance of his > fiidctidftisi iriigiktoiiHlBdi 
the oommmiity to exempt kmt'ofiromri oth|sl 
labour, and assign him a snitable i IrtMnlt iiiinMnih 
The business of a schoolmast^' wocdd- aboTIbe- 
come a separate emploj^ent At first the ttiUifli 
of /the clergyman and the= sdiodbtnastidr 'mi^t 
Ue< discharged by the same^person. • <Wketf^;^&oitt 
the increase of numbers, these 'dUtik|s>beciil^ 
too much for one man, 1^ emplojnmevts wo^d 
]^«eparated. ^ ' — -^^^ 

'' The increase of numbers would oei^onllUi^ 
erection of new hamlets, reaching gradually ^^B 
k greater distance from the original one^ in ^Veijr 
accessible direction : but the elder bmntltas^^ 
each family would generally remain in thelijrf^ 
hamlet; and the younger branches, when fbiis- 
^amiliated, would establish new ones in the^ HM 
m6te ^arts of the settlement T^e church iri^ 
school would have their place in the firM IsaiM^ 
let, and most of those who exercised mechanic 
employments would remain in the sameviein^j^ 
HettCe'iBi^iliage would arise;' whi^/^beiiidei 



those employed in cultivating the adjoining 
ground, would be inliabited by the clergyman, 
the schoolmaster, the miller, the caqreiiter, tli« 
mason, the blacksmith, the weuver, the tanner; 
the shoemaker, the butcher, and the baker, and 
by as many of each of these professions as tb«' 
demands of the community required. 

The separation of employments, howererj 

would not be complete. In parts remote from the 

village, the inhabitants, though chiefly employed 

in agriculture, would occasionally do the work 

of the carpenter, the mason, and the blacksmith) 

and the operations of baking, brewing and dresas 

making would be performed in the family, chiefly 

by the females. This junction of employments 

takes place, partially, in communities pretty fas 

advanced, at u distance from towns. It has not 

yet entirely ceased in some remote districts oj 

■ 'Scotland, though it is fast wearing away. . 

I . For the smaller society we supposed thfl. 

operations of agriculture perfonned by maniutt 

laboui-, as that a])peared sufficient in theii- cir- 

C^mstances, and all that was attainable. We 

I Ipiay now ex]iect tliem to procure some labour-i 

I'lBg cattle by importation or otherwise. ThougU 

|'% few of these only were obtained at first, they 
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would, by proper care, inereaiie retpidiy^ 
snpersede manual labour in meh agtidldUiM^ 
operatioiis as they could be employi^d in/ ' TlUif 
plough, from its superior .efficacy, 1^/^o^d ttnSSiSiii 
the spade to the operations of tiM "^^k^V 
These animals^ being also en^loyed firir'CiS^ 
riages and riding, would &cilitate cbnUhtinlcid^ 
tion between different parts of the seteletbc^.^^ 

Some other accessions may take place at iSM 
sti^ of society, or when it becenies k filde 
more numerous. Tliere are now som^^'cdtai^^ 
mddities to exchange, and the retliil shopk^i^li^ 
oMty become a useful • member for fbeir" iB»^ 
tribotion. His isliop, therefore, finds a pbce iti^ 
tit&e village* There is not yet much obeac&ein %f 
a circulating medium, yet nkmey niight find'li^' 
way* Preyious to the in^oduction of th*'](jiW* 
clous metals, the value of cc^nmoditiei^ -Wotilft^ 
be estimated by reference to a bushel of ec^,^ 
or some other conmiodity selected for that pilu> ' 
pose.' ' • '^r'*» 

In a very small community there is not niilctt^ 
inequality of circumstances. But this iusintL^' 
ates itself, and expands with the increase^ trf 
numbers. Some men c<Hisume, almost iminie^' 
diately, all that they earn, while others lay up-flir ' 
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urity. There is not the same variety of ways 
for investing savings, in tlie stage of society we. 
are now considering, as in a more advanced one, , 
yet they are not entirely wanting. The increase, 
of flocks and herds is one of the i-eadiest. Thej 
mechanic may acquire more complete machi**' 
nery, and all may acquire better houses and fur". 
niture, or lay up a share of materials for privatet 
use. 

At the beginning of the settlement, land had) 
no exchangeable value, as every man had access, 
to as much as he could cultivate. Now, though ha^ 
may still have a suificiency of land by removing, 
to a distance, there are many circumstaucesj 
which render a residence near the centre of thft> 
settlement desirable, and a person who has ac- 
quired property of any kind may be willing to, 
give a part, in order to a temporary or perma^, 
nent possession of land in the most eligible part; 
of the settlement. Hence land thus situated 
acquires an exchangeable value. It becomes a, 
subject for sale, or may be let for an annual 
rent. ; 

■ ^ A medical man ivould now be required, and,, 
I'Wbuld find employment. As this small com»- ' 
raunity could not contain an establishment fit to . 
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givehkn the reqin«ite eduaaticiv he nmdkihe 

brought from some coiintry in a. «tate. of furtter 

: ftdvancement* He wiU ' * evetciBe > jmntiiifl'riilte 

several farancbes of the proleidbfi^^iHcidiaiile, 

gurgery^ pharmacy. If heJML¥euEwm6(k&aiiizIfcdge 

- of .natural history, eii|>eciaUy gseokag^oftod tHisb^ 

' i»ldgi^ he tfrill prove a imiet uaeJU^iiXMndMadbf 

>the commuinty. ' * > / i;,s vio*. 

-' It would he well, if, at this period^^ we -ceifld 

*;kee^4clear of the alehouse ; but it is notHnKlQIy 

-di'may inlrude itself into fiomecomclr^^fj^tlie 

•:village. '-ill 

Every enlai^ment that renders society : ihcfire 

4Xijnplex is apt to occasion differences in ragatd 

lo property, and though it might be hoped there 

would be few or no heinous crimes, yet offeMes 

deserving punishment might sometimes be com- 

mitTted. When the community becomei tf^ 

numerous to assemble collectively, it woidd 

delegate one or more (^ its most respectable 

' members to exercise the functions of a magi^* 

trate; probably for a year, or other limited tsqd^, 

to be succeeded by others elected in the satKle 

manner. The duties of these magistrates w<nild 

be within the reach of men of sound understa^-^ 

ing and probity. As there is no complex syBtem 
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oflawB, no special education would be required, 
and there would l»e no occasion for the separate 
profession of a lawyer. The excelleut uiode of 
trial by jury is likely to he had recourse to. 
C — The community, continuing to increase, 
- will, in proefress of time, amount to one hundred 
.thousand persons, and occupy an extent of terri- 
tory answering to one of our counties. The 
division of labour will now be cai-ried farther. 
The occupations of the blacksmith, the farrier, 
the nailer, the cutler, the coppersmith, the tin- 
man, and the jdumber, will be exercised by 
idifferent persons. So will those of the house- 
I I earpeuter, the joiner, the cartwright, the sawyer, 
■)and the turner. Other employments will be 
\ --fiubdivided in the same manner. 

Another distinction will now take place, that 
f'.iOf master and journeyman. In a small coiu- 
iimunity, every mechanic is an independent work- 
man : but now, the machinery being more com- 
l — plex, and many employments being carried on 
,.with more advantage on a large scale, they can 
iiOnly be carried on by persons who possess the 
liiequisite capital, and other tradesmen are ob- 
[ -liged to engage aa journeymen with such 
iimasters. 

The want of capital is not the only cJrciun 
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stince* that indnees trtdesmeA to engage. §i\ 
joorneyinen. They have generally more^cotfr 
tainty of obtamii^ constant empk>yBiim4 hiji^ui^ 
so. An independent hUoksmkh i lor ; carpeMWD 
miglrt be frequently ont of work; By engagfb^i 
with ai'' master in extensiire ba8ines9,t hexTiib 
generally sure of constant employment !for£>tit 
considerable time, and he prefers this certaiolgfi^l 
though he gives his labour for somethings koail 
Still; hofnever, there will be a consideiriSle 
number of independent workmen in occupaitioiiiii 
of a simpler kind. ; : n^^ 

One of the most valuable improvements whioli'> 
may take place in this stage of society,- is *:the 
fcHTging of metals. The operations of nubffig^o 
smelting, and forming the various articles . Ibr; 
whtbh metals furnish the materials, and CMtr/ 
structing the requisite apparatus, could not hi^ 
undertaken till the society became considetaUjr-^ 
nulnerotfis. The operations of the glass-housdi . 
and the potter^s kiln, may also now be inr.> 
trodUced. ' ..|,; 

Men have now learned to penetrate into the' 
depths of the earth in search of hidden treasure; 
They will meet with fossil coal, if there be any,* 
in the country. . , ^ 

Agriculture, in a small society, is limited to 
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Ae cultivation of plants required for food. It 
will now become more varied, aud applied to, 
whatever plants contribute in any way to hnmaQ 
comfort. Fruits of various kinds wUl be raised 
I the gardens, vineyards will be planted, flax, 
eotton, tobacco, sugar, and coffee will be cul- 
tivated as the climate suite, and afford the inha^ 
bttante a variety of materials for clothing and 
luxury. 

The water-mill, formerly only used for grind.-- 
iog corn, will now be applied to a variety of 
' purposes. We can hardly yet reach the steam? 
engine. 
- The extent of land which the community now 
occupies will occasion the erection of new 
villages in different places ; and tlie original 
village, increasing gradually, will assume the 
ehai-acter of a town. The more ordinary me- 
efaanical employments will be carried on in every, 
village, but those of a nicer or more intricate 
kind will be confined to the town, or some 
appropriate situation. Aja easy communication 
between the town and country, tliat the wai-es 
ef the former may be exchanged for the produce 
I of the latter, will be an object of general import- 
I ance. Highways will be formed, bridges built. 
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and in due time a. post-office will he efdabli^^ij^ 
A prkituig-press will be set. ta^.nfork^ an^.f 
new^per .circulated. . .: ^.rC/i; ^^^u 

The exteufiion of wealth will leadjo. j^rjjj^ 
troduction ^f several new,^proi^apf^]^,.)ij.'|]|[)e 
jeweller, the watchmaker, the rhookft^f^^J^ 
milliner wiU find employment ..^i^irhapii^^lt^ 
of thC: wealthiest niay set up a wbe^ P^i^T^fflP 
The coachmaker will be ready to le^ {^ 
seryicesb - ^'f 

. As the church in the town becoines infl^^ 
cient for the enlarged community, and, too 4)% 
tant from the remote parts of the settl^ia^^ 
other churches will be built in the . prij|;H^ijg^ 
villages. Hence the division of thp terrjtpg^ 
into parishes. Whether they assunie thie.j^^ 
copaliaii or presbyterian form of church go]^rsam« 
ipent, the ministers of the different parishes. mi}| 
be connected by some common bond of disc^ 
plane ^tnd government Schools will be opefied 
i^ the villages, and a school of a superior kjb^ 
in the town. ^ .,.<; 

T>4 — ^In process of time the inhabitants incr^ff^' 
to a ;apiillion, forming a little kingdom or cigp^ 
moAwealth* The division of labour, inequality,^ 
circumstances, and the introduction of ^"varie^ 
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v[ employments subseirient to luxury, which 
<iad made consi,derable progress in the former 
bfeige, will now be advanced to a higher pitch'. 
Stealrti-engines and machinery of the most com- 
plicated kind will he had recourse to ; navigabiA 
cAnals and railways constructed ; and the civil 
engineer added to the list of professional men". 
The former villages will be enlarged into townsl 
Had the former town will become a capital. •■ 

The government, whether monarchical, repiibi 
fiean, or mixed, will become more complicated. 
Socal magistrates with limited powers will be 
itttablished in different parts of the countryi 
sbbject to the control of a superior court in the 
fepital. The profession of a la^vj'er becomes a 
separate one. ' 

The important but equivocal measure of ft 
separation between the civil and military states^ 
ibay now be considered as inevitable. 
^' In the former stages the profession of the 
elegant arts, and those subservient to luxury, if 
exercised at all, would remain in a feeble condi- 
tion. Now they will meet with liberal en- 
fcburageraent, and this will lead to improvement 
atad display of talent. The painter, the scidptori 
the engraver, and the architect, will acquire 
distinction ; so will the musician and tlie actor- 
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A theatre^ and other places of public amusenicjifti 
will be opened inthe capital^ and the perfomieitt 
win oeeasionally visit the smaller: to^8^i.>lill 
they be supplied by. others of their owi^lk 'V:?^.¥^. 

An university will be estaUished^'wIiei^^y* 
structions will be given in the several -fi kifettM i s 
of theology, law> medicine, phfldtoj^jr^' 'and 
classical literiature, minutely subdindsd: iiHb 
their respective branches. v* • ' : t-M' \-^. f^ 

E.~The state, if the territcury be 8uffleit$ii% 
extensive, will at? last become a ^reat*iiilidiil^ 
]^rhaps containing ten millions of iohabita^ 
It is foreign from our present deagn lo te^ 
into the consideraticm of the rank whidi^M^Jia 
nation is likely to assume among others ; of /|tii 
treaties, its naval and military exertiowyiir'^errih 
its commercial intercourse witib 1iu»n.<: ^^^W^ 
inquire into. the internal effects of 00. gtMt^^lih 
increase of numbers,*— what alterations tlMi 
would produce on the character and enjoynMots 
of the ^diffevent classes 1 of the society, i ■-• ^ ->-'>: 

All the results maitianed undsc: the last head 
would extend in this'to a higher degree. Jiff 
chanical .improvements in^ -every, branch* wonid 
have SO' ample a range as scarcelyrto dea^rd kny 
^ng more to desire, f •..• i .w^^:-'^ Iq: 

Inequality of wealthand distinction of station^ 
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which had beeu gradually expandhig with the 
enlargemeut of society, will now heconie excefr j 
sive. It is to he feared that the vices which j 
accompajiy luxury would prevail among the 
higher rauks, aud that crimes would multiply 
, anK>ug the lower ones. 

The metropolis now becomes a large city, ft j 

is the seat of govermiient, and the place where 

tlie superior courts of judicature are held. This 

fines the residence of many to it. It is resorted 

to hy the wealthy of every description, most of 

whom spend a part, and some of them the whole 

of tiieir time in it, for the sake of tlie grati- 

^catiouB it affords. It is an expensive place, and 

yti^e wages of labour are high; therefore it is not 

i.^e seat of much manufacture, but it is filled by 

L^Unibers, whose employments are subservient to 

iJjjxury. It requires a large supply of provisions 

ewid other articles from the country, some of 

KWhich are drawn from remote parts, and as it 

I has not an equivalent to give in return, unless 

t- lit be a place of foreign connnerce, these are 

I -paid from the revenue of the wealthy inhabitants, 

Lifirom whatever source derived. 

, y It is the chief seat of liberal arts, the works 

of which are exhibited in its galleries and 
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museums. The manners of polished society are 
carried to the highest pitch of refinement, and 
the opportunities of improving conversation, 
and easy access to, books^^le^d to a diffusion of 
general knowledge, which, though perhaps not 
of the profoundest kind, is both useful and . 
agreeable. 

The provincial towns assume the charAetertfllT 
citiey. Some of them become exteBsive p)MMc^ 
of manu&cture, different branches>Qf 'H^bidrMftc- 
eiltablished in them, as convemeno^4f9i^Mt^i4^^ii 
directs. Hence an extensive int^rcomser ll^^c 
tween different parts of the country^ aod^ ipim: 
provements in the highways, the.nil|pr|^y^^)tj^f/ 
canals^ the carriages, the posts. . Sqb^Q: of;, t^ 
cities become the seats of learningT-r'ioljiars^o 
the occasional residence of the idle, and ^tbfi^vv 
valekudinary. . _. , ,^o 
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CHAPTER XVIl. 

OF COMMERCE. ' ' 

The wealth of a country may be greatly in- 
creased or dimimehed by its intercourse with' 
other countries. Tlie intercourse of nation with" 
nation is either amicable or hostile. We are at ' 
present to inquire into the eifects of commerce'' 
upon the public welfare, both in regard to the ' 
wealth, and the moral state of society. ■ I \ 

Commerce, according to some, is a transfer' 
of property in which the gain of one party ' 
arises from the loss of another, and in which the ' 
more artful is enriched at the expense of his ' 
improvident neighbour. Did wealth consist in 
gold or silver, this opinion would be just. For 
P tiie quantity of these metals which flows into 
\ wie country must be withdrawn from another. 

A system founded upon this principle long 
I prevailed, and regulated the commercial lawa * 
I wid treaties of nations. The sentiments which 
[ were held as incontrovertible about a century 
I ago, will appear from the following exti-act. 
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which we have selected on account of Mr 
brevity. 

" Give me leave to say that neither you^ nor 
all your clan of wits can pat t<^ether so usefof 
and commodious a treatise for the welfare c^ 
your fellow-subjects, as that which an eminent 
merchant of this city has lately written. It ys 
called general maxims of trade, partiealtfly^ 
applied to the conunerce between: Great Britam 
and France. 

'^ L That trade which exports manufactiirt» 
made of the produce of the country is undoubi^ 
edly ^ood, such as sending abroad our YorksfaS^ 
cloths, Cdchester baize, Exeter serges N^^pk^ii 
stuffs, &c., which being made up of British 
Wooli as much as these exports amount to,'^ 
much is the clear gain of the nation.' 

" IL That trade which helps off the cotf* 
sumption of our superfluities is also advimtage^ 
ous, as the export was of allum, copper, lea&tf i 
tin, lead, coals, &c. So much as the exported 
superfluities amount to, so much also is the cleltf 
national profit. 

" III. The importation of forfeign tnaterials 
to be manufactured at home, especially if ;^ 
goods, after being manufactured, are mostly eeM; 
^abroad, is also without doubt very benefieial^mf. 
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for iostancti, Spanish wool, whicli for that reasoa 
is exempted from paying tiny duties. i 

" IV. Tlie importation of foreign materials 
to be manufactured by us, although the manu- 
factured goods may be chiefly consumed by u^ 
may be also beneticial, especially when the said 
materials are procured in exchange for oujf 
commodities, as raw silk, gogram, yarn, and 
other goods from Turkey. 

" V. Foreign materials wrought up here into 
such goods as would otherwise be imported 
ready manufactured, is a means of saving money 
to the nation : such is the importation of hemp, 
flax, and raw silk. It is, therefore, to be won- 
dered at that these commodities are not exempt 
from all duties, as well as Spanish wool. 

" VI. A trade may be called good, which 
exchanges manufactures for maimfactures, and 
commoditiee for commodities. Germany takes 
as much of our woollen and other goods as we 
do of their linen. By means of which numbers 
of people are employed on both sides to their 
muturd advantage. 

" VII. An impoilation of goods, bought 
partly for money, and partly for goods, may be 
of national advantage, if the greater part of , 
the commodities, thus imported, are again exT 
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pHtedyiiii in tiie case of Easik Lidia goods i''iM 
in generdt IM imports of goods W^hich ar^ ' ir^ 
feki)61ted are bieneficial to a nation/ 
"'*^ Vm: The carrying of goods from iitei 
fSi^eigh coaritry to another is a iMt)fiiabIe artli^ 
iA tirade. Oiir ships are often thus employed to 
Portugal, Italy, and the Levant, and tometimf^ 
itil(h^ East Indies, ' • ^ 

•*IXl.' When there is a necessity to impM^ 
s ^v^ich the nation cannot do without/al- 
isiuch goods are chiefly purchased wiffif 
, it cannot be accounted a bad trade, ai^ 
Hm trftde'40 Norway and other parts, from whicJIf 
^^ !ib)()brted our naval stores and m^rials fb? 
fcuiWing" 

^^^Btit & trade is disadvantageous to a natibn,^^ 
*' L When it brings in things of mer^ luxUfjf 
i^ jplfeaisure, which are entirely, or for the most 
&irt,cj6nsumed among us; and such I reckon ffiii 
llie trade to be, especially when the wine iil 
|)fechased for money, and not in excharige fiil^ 
commodities. '^ 

' '^ n. Much worse is that trade which bring* 
fii^^ commodity that is not only consumed oxncm^ 
us, but hinders the consumption of a JS^i 
^^ji^bt oxrr own. As is the importatfdA of 
brandy, which hiiid^i^s <M Spending of our ex- 
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tracts of niiilt and molasses; therefore veji 
properly charged with excessive duties. . .^ 

" III. Tliat trade is eminently bad whldt^ 
supplies the same goods we manufacture our- 
selves, especially if we can make enough of them 
for our own consumption ; and I tajie this to be 
the case of our silk mauufacture, which, with 
great labour and industry, is brought to perfec- 
tion in Ixtndon, Canterbury, and other places. 

" IV. The impoi-tation, on easy terms, of such 
inaaufactures as are ah-eady introduced into a, 
country must be of bad consequence, and check 
their progress, as would undoubtedly he the 
case of the linen and paper manufactures of 
Britain (which are of late much improved), if 
these commodities were allowed to be brought 
in without paying very high duties*." 

These maxims exhibit the spirit of the mer- 
cantile system which prevailed at that perio^ 
and was so fii-mly rooted in the public mind, that 
any reasoning in opposition to it would hav^ 
been rejected with disdain. They contain some 
incontrovertible truths, with a large mixture of 
error, and a portion of spleen against a natiop 
considered as our natural enemy, 
j The principle on which these maxims, t^re 
* GuardiMi, No.l70. ..-iu.nl 
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founded is, that we should export as mnch^ *tkA. 
import as little as we caii« in order th$it tib^ 
may be a large favourable balance, applied to 
the increase of our public wealth. » 

Our celebrated nagivation act, and otiber cMd^ 
mercial laws, were founded on these principles; 
and, being opposed by similar laws from oAiti 
nationB. gave riw to a commercial war. wfuch 
sometimes broke forth into open war, and 
always tended to the obstruction of beneficial 
commerce. 

As this system has been ably refuted by Br. 
Smith and others, and is now not only generally 
discarded by the philoso^er, but even the legi^ 
latures of commercial nations hare enJbrac^ 
more liberal views, and rdaxed much of liieir 
cumbersome restrictions, it seems tmnecessary 
at present to enter into a detailed discu«»o]i of 
itsnlerits. 

In general we may observe, that exportalioii 
is only made for the sake of importation. Wet% 
we to export without importing, we should thityW 
our commodities away. If we export a great^ 
vdue than we import, we throw them partially 
away. If the tra/t^m tise of our exports and 
imports be equal, the advantage of cpmnieree 
would be probl€»natic ; aiid it is only beneficial 
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when the commodities we import affoi-d us m 
greater share of tlie necessai'ies and eiijoymeuta^i 
ot life tliiiii those whJeli we give iii exchaii^H 
for them. When this is the case, the value of ' 
our imports, as exhihited in our custom-house ■ ^ 
books, would exceed that of our exports, if hotfe . , 
were fairly appreciated. 

A recollection of the now acknowledged weak- 
ness of a system, long held to lie iucontrovert- 
ihle, should lead us to listen with candour to a.. , 
discussion on other topics, in regard to which 
the puhlic mind can hardly yet hear opposition 
to the prevailing opinions, thougli founded, 
pta-haps, on no better basis than those now 
■abandoned. 

Were the opuiion of the reciprocity of gain 
aad loss in commerce well-founded, a philan- 
thropist would not be disposed to hold com- 
merce in high esteem, though so conducted as 
to prove beneficial to his own nation. If it only 
«nriches one nation by impoverishing another, 
witbout adding to the mass of human enjoyment, 
it deserves no encouragement from him, whose 
aim it is to promote tbe general good of his 
fellow-creatures. Yet, even in this view, it would 
be too rigid to blame the merchants who en- 
gaged in it, or the etatesmen who promoted it. 
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Ei^ry man and every state is actuated hfin 
desire of advancing their own weUiBa*e; abdiiif 
they pursue this intention without deceit 6r 
violence, they cannot be blamed. Speculatioi9S 
in regard to the general good are involved in 
much obscurity, and there is reason to beli^ie 
. that it cannot be more effectually promoted tbw 
i>y the concurring efforts of individuals . icid 
Communities, each acting to promote its owbu-im 
It is a pleasant theme to vindicate conuneiiee 
upon liberal principles, and hold it forth as j^fo- 
moting the general welfare of mankind. Such 
Id its natural tendency, and such in general will 
be its consequences, when its direction is not 
prevented by artificial restraints or exdtemei^t 
It can never be considerably or permaneintly 
beneficial to one nation, unless it be also be^te- 
'fifcial to those with whom it trades; ami tike 
affluence of nations around us is so far fre^ 
interfering with our own, that it lays the foun- 
dation of a more extensive commerce, atid 
Inrnishes the means of carrjring general wealth 
to the utmost pitch which the circumstances ^f 
human nature admit of. •:, 

> * The only solid foundation of commerce b^w^n 
nMibni^ is the diversity of their conmiodij^; 
^eadii bestowing wliat the other wmti^ Mid 
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thereby increasing their mutual comforts. TMb 
diversity arises fi-om two sources; the natural ] 
difference of their climates, and the diffej-ence rf j 
the progress of the inhabitants in useful arts. 

Tlie diversity of produce is the most extensirQ j 
'and permanent source of commerce. Som« I 
I necessary and many desirable articles can cadj I 
' loe produced in certain climatee, or at least are 
pi-oduced in these with so much greater facility, i 
'^at it is expedient other nations should be 
supplied fi-om them. By collecting from every 
counti-y the commodities which it furnisher I 
something is added to tfie real enjoyment of life, 
and much to the gratifications on which habit and 
fashion have stamped a value. A modern Eng- 
'.lishman cannot breakfast comfortably without 
- the infusion of a Chuiese herb, served up in a 
Tessel from the same country, seasoned with the 
juice of a West Indian reed refined in the me- 
ti-opoUs, and stirred with an implement obtained 
' from the mines of Polosi. 

'! Attliough some climates are more liberally 
'supplied than others by the hand of nature, there 
are few that have not some articles to give in 
exchange for those they want. The coldest 
r inhabited countries are often well supplied with 
'"Wood and usefiil metals, and their seas abound 
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with fish, particularly those kinds firom whieb 
animal oil is obtained. When we enter die 
temperate zones, we meet with a country adapted 
for raising corn and pasturing oxen, sheep, and 
other cattle. At a certain latitude, the vine and 
the olive, and many kinds of delicious fruity 
arrive at perfection. A little more warmth is 
^required for raising cotton, and rearing the 
insect from whose labour silk is obtained. The 
warmest climates supply us with sugar, coffee, 
and spices. The cultivation of the tea-plaiit^ 
though it does not require a very warm climate^ 
has been hitherto confined to the eastern parts 
of Asia. The exchange of these, and a few 
other commodities, constitutes the greater part 
of modern commerce. 

The other source of commerce is the diversity 
of skill which different nations have acquired im 
particular arts. Each nation gives in exchange 
those articles of which it has brought the mana» 
facture to the greatest perfection. In process of 
time, other nations may acquire that skill in 
which they are at present deficient, and then 
commerce, so far as it arises from this source, 
will be discontinued. 

The interchange of the works of mechanie 
art gives the utmost range to the division ^ 
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kbour. "We have already remarked the pro- 
gress and utility of that practice. In & iarge I 
nation, it has sufficient scope by internal trad^ 
in many articles ; but there are some iu which i 
it is capable of being carried so far that the d(^ ' 
mestic market is insufficient, and a free cora- | 
mercc with the civilized world is requisite tot ' 
its expansion. The English manufacture of 1 
hanlware affords a remarkable instance of the [ 
perfection to wliich art can be carried, and the 
cheapness with which it can be executed on * I 
large scale, when the extent of the market it j 
very great. 

In these ways the mutual advantages of com- 
mercial nations are promoted. Tiie produce of 
the one, exchanged for the produce of the other, 
and tite manufactures of the one for the manu- 
factures of tlie other, afford to botli a greater 
share of all that nature and art can supply. 
Perhaps one nation is so far superior in industry 
and skill, that their commerce is limited to an 
exchange of manufactures for produce. This 
may he beneficial to both nations ; but in dif- 
ferent ways. The industrious nation receives, 
as a reward for its labour, a larger share of the 
bounties of nature. The more indolent or un- 
skilftd partake of the benefit of those art* 
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r ' Au admi6si<m of these }»riBci^e|3 , wiU t/^^i^ ^ 
liaiQoye some prejudices wlueh. Tff^y^u,W!9lfi 
generally on this subject. s - to 

The activity of a trading towu preseati^ a.§€»@M 
that makes a forcible and pleiai^g ioiiH1^i§i 
fi^ the imagination ; a large body of shij^ing^ 
(Constant motion, arriving from . and 4(6^p^^flg 
for every quarter of the world ; quays wA WW»r 
bouses filled with the productions of elrei^o^ib 
n^ajte, and every thing valuable that art bah j^foi 
pare ; multitudes of men in different raolof ^ftf 
UfiQ^all active>many thriving; those whoftwdUct 
the operations enjoying affluence and aeewdublfe^ 
log wealth ; the diffusion of merchandise tbi^PKl^ 
the country by an hundred channels^ andiiftbt 
spirit of industry excited wherever its influmiM 
reaches. The impression produced hy ^&ifiS§ 
scenes is corroborated by the informatioa wJbdull 
history affords, that mercantile nations. Jburo 
generally attained a high degree of wealdi^ and 
population, of strength and energy. Qo'^the 
whole, we are led to entertain a high regardifoc 
commerce, and to believe that too mu^h icaoiiiit 
h6 done; for its encouragement. •; jj.in^ 

iTte benefits, however, which commerce hi^ 
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Btowe, extensive as they are, flow from its free 
exertion. It does not bear restraint or directimJ: ] 
It does not even agree with encouragement. Its 
Operations must be the result of the united efforti 
of men voluntarily striving to promote theit- ' 
respective interests. If extraneous inducements J 
be held forth, they divert it from its proper pui^ \ 
pose, and mar its beneficial tendency ; and it iA 
not those points which strike the imaginati(M- 
ffiost that constitute its excellence. These arA 
effects flowing from, and indicating a systenl 
highly beneficial ; but if separated from ther* 
proper source, they lose all their value. I 

It will throw light on this subject to recur to 
the consideration of the state of commerce iii 
the infancy of society, and the advantages whicU 
resulted from it. As communities increase M 
numbers and advance in arts, or open an inter* 
course with other communities, their transactions 
become more complicated ; but still they are 
animated by the same motives, and their utilitj^ 
is to be estimated by the same principles. i 

A. cultivates a fertile corn farm. B. possesses 
a ti-act of land fit for pasture, and his herds 
afford him cheese and butter in abundance. Gi 
plants an orchard in a favourable exposure. At 
the end of the season they meet and exchange 
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their commodities, and each has an ample stcf^ 
of corn, cheese, and fruit. They might ha¥^ 
raised corn and pastured cattle, each on his ow|it 
land, but had they done so, their soil being la^ 
proper for the one or the other, their supply 
would have been less abundant ; and if A. and S| 
had no ground fit for an orchard, they mi|st have 
fared without fruit, if their intercourse, with (X 
had not supplied them^ 

D. pastures . a flock of shciep, and their woft^ 
is wrought by his household and villagers iota 
cloth fit for winter garments. £. cultivates # 
field of flax, and his villagers occupy themselvf^ 
in the nianufacture of linen. The several yH^ 
lagers soon discover that tliey will be more coni^ 
fbrtably clothed the whole year round, whei^ 
they possess garments of both, kinds, and they 
exchange their manufactures for their mutud 
convenience. 

It is not, however, impracticable to raise th^ 
different materials in the same farm, and manu* 
facture both kinds in the same village. Thi8^ 
however, is done to disadvantage, partly because 
the soil is less adapted to the one purpose of 
the other, and partly because the inhabitants am 
less skilful in preparing and manufacturing th^ 
material to which they have not been accustomed 
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One of these inconveniences is insurmountable, 
and the other not easily surmounted. They will 
therefore confine themselves each to the munu- 
facture of that material which suits tlieir soil, and 
which they understand best, providing they have 
access to exchange theii- commodities. 

But if a superior should impose a tax upon 
the goods thus exchanged, this must discourage 
the commerce, and may put a stop to it. The 
villagers, accustomed to the joint use of linen 
and woollen garments, will raise materials for 
both, and manufacture them the I>e8t way they 
can. Tlieir labour is employed to disadvantage; 
but the loss which this occasions may be less 
than the burthen imposed on their intercoiirse. 
This is a misapplication of labour, produced by 
a measure designed for the profit of the superior, 
who oppresses the villagers, and loses his aim. 

In order to convey the goods between tha i 
villages a highway may be wanted. PerhapiB 
they are separated by rugged mountains, and 
the making of the highway is a work of much 
difficulty. The expense it requires will ba 
balanced against the advantages expected from 
it. The villagers may, perhaps, act a wisei 
part, in making the most, each of their own 
industry, rather than opening a commimicution i 
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taking may be more thau iheiulditkdMii'liihflni^ 
iiefaich would procure amoiag th^nsekiea beiAa^ 
adyantage, expected from its aGOQtii{didhkin0tBtG»xii 
^ A benevolent superior, fixuaaa detimifofifen- 
Qpuraging trade, makes the highway. .for{>diaHt 
StiV, if the expense exceed the utility^ tfacmsiliiok 
misapplication of labour. The same 41001^19 
of. labour put in motion by the sama meam^lfani 
fyiplied to a di&rent purpose^' would iiiaiie;befai 
PApre productive in adding to the stiock of wmokik 
This is an instance of an ill-judgj^^/tboiigkiiiiftti 
m^ant, encouragement, producing a mmihiFisSui^ 
as the imposition of an oppressive burtbe& s torn 
j^^The road being completed, wagg^ni |^>€VM 
nloyed to convey the goods between 1^.riUagiG( 
Warehouses are built for their recef)tiQii^jaiBl 
factors are required to conduct the busn»Qe8.(L{lk 
t]E^i^|ler, who passed through the country. JdSne 
Ye^B before, visits it again, and is gratified wilJl 
^ appearance of opulence and activity wkMl 
^ese objects present. But the road, the «aga 
gpxis, and the warehouses, do not, iix thenleebmt 
^^ to the enjoyment of the viUagen^ tidr- dml 
^e^gain of the waggoner or warehous^naftiodii^ 
sti^^ any acquisition to. their ;*eid*h«jxThdSi 
^*^te^fi¥i•f^.f*e!^^ tftn^^tjllesapii 
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rtie fund from which their subsistence and 
accommodatiou is derived. These burthens, 
indeed, are, or ought to be, liberally re-paid by 
the accommodations afforded. 

If this intercourse be neither compelled nor 
incited by extraneous motives, it cannot be 
doubted that it is [)rofltable. The villagers will 
not make the highway, employ the waggons, or 
build the warehouses, unless they derive an 
adequate benefit from them. A superior, who 
designs to establish a market, may threaten his 
dependents with his displeasure, unless they frei» 
quent it; he may offer premiums, hemaypro^ 
mote horse-races, and thus draw the villagerfl 
together from motives of profit or amusement. 
But when their resort to the market is owing 
to these motives, its advantages are at lea^ 
equivocal. 

This illustration, however familiar, is instrUoJ 
tive. It sets the advantages of commerce in theU 
true light, and removes the glare produced by 
some of the objects that attend it. ^VTiat is 
true of the highways and waggons, is no less, 
true of the quays, the shipping, and all the 
splendid objects and bustle of a mercantile town; 
The expense of all these is a burthen upon indus- 
try. If they be executed by compulsion, they 
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may well be accounted perniciouB. IfreTrard^&fe 
held fortli to encourage them, there is reason %> 
doubt their utility ; but, if they be the natiritl 
consequences of a free commercial intercoarsrii, 
we may be assured that they contribirte to i^ 
wealth of the community. ' ^^ 

If all commodities could be raised, and ^dl 
Jcinds of manufacture carried on in every country 
with equal advantage, all conamerce would oeets^. 
We should lose our trading towns, with thfSr 
-quays and warehouses ; oio- shipping would'dSi- 
i^pear ; our merchants, and all their nimierote 
dependents, would be dispersed for want ^ 
^mjdoyment ; the appearance of activity which 
arises fnnn trade would be no longer displayed, 
yet the community would be richer. All the 
labour expended upon the shipping, warehouse!, 
and other appendages of trade, would be apfd^ 
directly to the production of articles which toit- 
tribute to human welfare. 

To encourage commerce by any kind oC 
bounty is a measure of extreme delicacy, «bA 
very doubtful tendency. The sums wliich hat^ 
Jbeen expended in this way by trading nations #; 
very great : for, besides direct bounties, whlt^ 
have been granted liberally, we may refer to i!t& 
Jiead the estoblishm^it of foreign Bettlemed4l> 
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tiie support of garrisons for their defence, and 
of a navy for the protection of their trade. Tlie 
expense of all these should be defrayed from the 
profits of commerce, and there is no other way 
of putting the advantage of commerce to the 
test, than by loading it with all the expenses 
which it gives occasion to. If it will not bear 
them all, and aflPord a profit besides to the niep* 
chant, it cannot be beneficial to the public. It 
will greatly swell this cliarge if we include 
that of all the wars waged for controversies 
which the pretence of infractions on commerce 
gives rise to. 

It would be going too far, however, to repro- 
bate bounties as, in every instance, prejudicial. 
If we could stop at the proper bounds, there are 
some cases in which they might he prc^rly 
granted. Prudence may restrain individuals 
from engaging in projects, where the event is 
doubtful, and where bad success would ruin 
them. Public encouragement may, therefore, 
be needed to set ueip enterprizes a-going, and 
let them have a fair trial. If tliey succeed, the 
encouragement should be withdrawn ; and the 
wealth which they introduce inay not only re- 
place to the public what it has contributed to 
their eatahlishment in theii' infancy, but also 
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mAsX ha« bee^i expended l^ it ^ othefr; ^rojecto 
which ha^e aairer succeeded* 

When encouragement of this kind is g^v^^ .. 
there is great occasion for discration iar the 
choice of objects. If goirernmentgi^^ w|ty to, 
such applications at all^ they jare haras$ed . with 
applications froxu every quarter. Miich art is; 
us^ in misrepresenting, and a minister^, who; : 
cannot be a competent judge on .€fY^Ey.;suhjeet', 
is-exposed to deception, and ixidu^ced to .^^raqti 
encouragement to projects which do not requife^ 
it|,or do not deserve it. A bounty shoyM atw4^r> 
be limited in point of time. The utpiosi that ^ 
should be. done is to afford < the uti^dc^ttakitig a 
fa^. trial, after which, if it will not g9 oa witbT. - 
out the aid of a bounty, it ought .to J[>e relin-^ 
quished. 

:^«7xade supported by a bounty may increase 
by degrees, and acquire ^ considerable opuigoir^ 
tude : the bounty, of consequence^ becomes ^ i 
considerable burthen on the community.. Spe^ q 
ciws arguments, however, for its cojitinitaQc^?/ 
ai^ drawn from the success which has att!^n^^r 
it^, The shipping, the seamen employ^^W.ti^?* 
trW^r^he capital engaged in it, the ia^ustB^i-Mvi 
has^ put into motion by giving venilto inp^iij^K^Di 
tuff^ OT ptheirwise^ the wf d^^ ltiJ]^4sli{q^«di3 
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are all displayed in strong colours ; and the con- 
tinuance of the bounty urged by tliose who are 
interested in the trade. The just inference 
from these premises is, that tlie trade has al- 
ready had an ample trial imder the encourage- "' 
ment of a bounty, and, if its profits be not delu 
sive, it is well able to subsist without one It 
they be, the country has already paid too dearly. ' 
Yet, the less the bounty is needed, the more dif- ' 
ficult it is to withdraw it. The wealthier the ' 
merchants concerned in it have become, their ' 
voice is the louder, their influence the more ' 
powerful, and the magnitude of the object at ' 
stake lays bold on the public imagination. Great 
caution is, therefore, requisite in the admission ' 
of a measure which is veiy difficult to discon*^ ' 
tinue when it becomes improper. ]' 

We have thu^endeavoured to state the direct 
advantages of trade in increasing wealth. It 
enlarges the comforts of life by introducing the ' 
productions of other climes. It supplies us' 
with those articles in the preparation of which ' 
other nations excel us on cheaper terms, and it ■ 
encourages those in which we excel them by ' 
opening a more extensive market, and giving'^ 
room for a more complete division of labour. ' 
The shipping, and all the other appai-atus em- 
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iployed in carrying it on, and the risks netieiltarSy 
incurred, are a burthen on the eommunity. -The 
gain or loss arising from trade is the ^x<eefi» rf 
the one of these above the other. WlheA trails 
IB left to itself, if it go on, it must be pr€f£M^\b 
io the public ; for unless it were profitable to 
the merchants, they would leave it off ; atid Ifcft 
'gain of individuals is an increase to the public 
"wealth. If it be upheld by bounties, in what- 
ever form, the general effects are questio]iaMe« 
** ** We have next to direct our attention to a very 
tfi^portant consequence of tradd, distinct from its 
'tendency to the accumulation of wealth, nam^, 
ttie -moral effects produced on thA hiimaiidi»* 
racter by extending the intercourse ^f ikmnkind 
Hfi^ith one another. 

' To resume our former mode of iUufctratiori^ 
'liet Us suppose the lord of a m^or establish^ a 
mfarket, and draws the neighboui^ing inhabitaiAs 
to frequeht it by means of premiumsi horse^ 
races, and the like. Those who resort to it 
carry their commodities along with them for the 
purpose of traffick, and derive sona^ advoUlage 
'from their sale, though Uot sufficient to defray 
the expense, and recompense the loss of imib 
which attendance On the market requires* They 
"il^Md not have g^m then^ hiod ^ itotr4«Mn^fi»: 
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the premiums and the horse-races. Village! 
convene from every quarter, and some come 
from a considerable distance. New objects are 
presented to their view ; the circle of their acr 
quaintance is enlarged, and their spirits enlir 
veued hy the scenes which the market presents ; 
and, in the course of their conversation, each 
communicates what he knows, and they return 
home better informed than they caine. By fre- 
quenting such meetings they become more acute. 
The objects which they meet inspire new de- 
sires, and stimulate exertion. In order to gra- 
tify these desires, they are induced to prosecute 
their former employments more assiduously, or 
to strike out new branches of industry. 

The attentive reader will already perceive 
that we have as yet only drawn the favourable 
eide of the picture. The habits of idleness and 
intemperance which such meetings lead to are 
too common to escape observation, and render 
tlie general estimation in which they should be 
held extremely doubtful. 

Effects of a like kind take place in a higher 
degree from the intercourse of nations with 
each other. The arrangements of foreign trade 
require more varied knowledge, and call forth 
more exertion of mind than domestic transact 
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lions. A merchant must know wfart^ciwnnwil* 
ties wiU suit the demands of every CDutity^siid 
what they can give in return; What >tiiei:aile 
will sell for, and what the other ittay be tioi^t 
for. The sciences of gec^aphy* and^iuplwil 
history are chiefly fbuhded upon die diseowrits 
which commerce has led to. :The airts) ofodd]^ 
building and navigation have chiefly ariseaxfrom 
- iU Every useful discovery, itt whatever: ^oortfon 
made, has been rapidly eommumoatisd'lfarou|^ 
th^ civilized world. An acquatntanee^ndthx^ 
various manners and characters iof /difiertat 
i&tiohs has enlarged our knowledge of 'haman 
nature, and induced a general lifoeralityoft«eQli«* 
ment and manners. - . v/ 

"'■ ' Moralists assign a peculiar character asfcim* 
nected with the different professions which rmaa* 
kind embrace in civilized society ; aad>^ though 
tiiere be many exceptions, that character geins* 
rally pervades the profession in some 4e^rfie. 
The character of a merchant contidns maqy 
estimable points ; diligence, activity, accuracy, 
sobriety. The important virtue of honesty may 
«l1so be ascribed to him. ExperiencerihaA %gta-> 
blished the maxim, that a fair character obtaiQad 
by uniform rectitude is the surest wayjtoi'we&liii.^ 
the itterchant'li ei^<Hitioii'lia4^habitir^^ 
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Iiim to be an honest man. The minute aod 
I constant attention which a merchant must give 

to gain and loss seems calculated to induce some 
j degree of avarice; yet many merchants are dis- 
Itingiushed for liberality. An extensive mer- 
-:chant is generally a well-informed man, and bu- 

perior to vulgar prejudices. 
; . In a commercial country the number of mer- 
I chants is so great, and the rank which many of 

them hold in society so high, that their character 

and manners have considerable influence on those 
; of the whole community. 

A modern merchant, for the most part, has a 
- fixed residence in some sea-port town, from 

which he despatches ships laden with his cargoes, 

■ and carries on his correspondence with mer- 

■ chants established in a similar manner, in vaxi- 
' ous other countries. In ancient times the mer- 
chant went along with his cargo ; his character 
and that of the voyager were considered as inse- 

vparably connected. ,,; 

. / Mercator contra, navem jactantibuB austris; iJ)83.< I 

The peculiar character of the mercantile voy- 
i ager is, in some respects, different from tliat of ' 
the resident merchant. His situation requires 
^ a more enterprising spirit, and more persraial 
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Imirage: perhaps it predento indueemeBta to 
Mkfiil pfactkes not coiiMatent witb that atriet 
tetegrity which generally eharacteriaea the eata* 
faUafaed merchant 

' The tendency of commerce^ as it is conducted 
between civilized nations, is, in many respecter 
£9kYourabIe to the improvement of the human 
character ; and nothing that can be adduced on 
Hie q>po8ite side is sufficient to counterbttlajice 
its beneficial influence* We are not ao eoa6* 
Amt that this can be affirmed in regard to the 
commerce which takes place between a country 
advanced in arts, and one which is in a simple, 
«, as we term it, a savage state. 
'■ We may draw a pleasant picture (tf the mutual 
advantages which such a commercemig^t afford ; 
H-the communication of useful arts and induction 
ef civilized manners, on the cme side, and the 
acquisition of useful commoditiee and disposal 
ef qpare ones, on the other, accompanied with an 
addition to the knowledge of nature, and of man- 
kind. When we consult history, we find that 
this picture has been seldom realized, and that 
one of very different features generally presents 
il^lf. 

' The power which art and intelligence confix 
h^S(!^ great, that a handfid ^ celpoisti hmsk m 
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civilized nation is sufficient to subdue a tribe of 
rude natives, and a consciousnesa of thia superi- 
ority has generally kindled the passions of ava* 
rice and ambition, and supplanted every princi- 
ple of justice and humanity. Accordingly we 
find that wherever the nations of Europe have 
established settlements in countries in a compa- 
rative state of rudeness, the natives liave been 
subjected or exterminated, sometimes with cir- 
oumstanees of shocking treachery and barbarity. 

It gives some relief to the painful feelings 
which these facts excite, to find that the voyages 
of discovery undertaken during the last and pre- 
sent reign have been conducted in a very dif- 
ferent spirit, and measures embraced for com- 
Hianicating the benefits of civilization to the 
countries visited by our navigators ; and that 
tliese attempts have been, in a considerable de- 
gree, successful. 

Among the advantages of commerce, the sup- 
ply of manufactures to foreign nations is gene- 
rally estimated to hold a principal place. This 
gives a means of investing capital, and furnishes 
employment to a numerous population, and dif- 
fuses a spirit of industry through the community. 
These advantages, in no case to be slightly 
valued, may, in particular states of society, be 
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very important : they are remarkably eo at present ^ < 
in Britain ; yet even with us internal commerce ia ^ Z • 
a superior object. Home consumption affords ai i; =; j 
more ample source of employment than foreign 5 a j 
trade, and a more certain one. It may be car^ u. I 
ried so far in a large and industriouis nation as ^ ^ 
to render it, in a great measure, independent 
finreign commerce. 

The commerce of Britain at present is^ per^ i. d 
haps, the most extensive that any age or nation ^ | 
has ever attained, and cannot fail to have the i -I 
most powerful influence on the puUi^ w^are« g* • 
The following statements, taken from the official '-.« & 
returns for the years ending 5th January, 1826» r % 
1827, and 1828, will give a view of the present '^ z 
state of our trade, and assist us in forming a r- 
judgment of the advantages derived from it. 
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OF COMMBRCB. 



VORBiaN and COLONlfiL^BilfiRClBANblZE ezportoF 
from Brttam to Forei^ Psrtoi-ui tbe 



■•T 



Jahuary 1826, 1827, and IS2B, at the Official Valuation* . 

^ ..... •.^:9<ii 

— : — *n^ 



ABTfCill OBTAINED OBIIPLT 

noK Ambkicak Colonibs. 



;• • • 



Coflbe 

OatlMWool 
Sioftr. 



CWiiito&l 
LDfWood 

Mmceo. 

Coid Fish of NewfouodUnd 



Articlbs chiefly obtained 
PROM THE East Indies. 

OoUm Minu&cturet. • . • 

Indifo. 

Pepper 

Silk Manufactures 

Saltpetre ^ • • 

Cinnamon 

fViu 

Spices, yiz.— Cassia ) Cloves, > 
. Mace^ and Nutmegs. • . ) 

Rice 



bi Tkt ■ kit 



5tli Jftftaary, 
ISM. 



£. 
1,708,621 

1,160,201 

605,751 

487,975 

106,844 

95,798 

55,293 

S4,848 

48,847 

39,616 



4,313,794 



818,634 
741,953 
180,787 
144,538 
113,254 
100,106 
67,531 

57,852 

52,895 



2,277,550 



■Hh 



6th Janoarj, 
18i7. 



£. 
1,987,589 

1,663,393 

751,837. 

416,775 

86,669 

92^1008 t 

62,285- 

191,466 

36,636 

43,602 



5,322,230 



591,562 
836,675 
288,647 
105,205 . 
111,802 
86,101 
42,188 

137,382 

40,391 



,5W30,W^. 



wmtJUtifm 






i,84t.w: 

lAt7,946J 

»«« 

240/tt^ 

■:. «fl^2l< 



5,204^340 



673,371^ 
5^1,40$' 
22i^^ 
2ajL^6l4r. 
111,542' 
89,923 
38i249 

5% 



-.r-f ..>.T 



.?'^e?^ 



*^l 



>u. 



• The valaes are taken from the Finance Accounts* «Ub' 
luck those pf tk^fwo formfr'yeatt'^are rep^iteq^^.^ii^^ 
^J^taaugrt* t&r 5lh J/I^fi^ nit aU tsMi^jRM tmPt 

oUt'^tM differences are not conM&ratJie. 
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n 
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1 


1 










•m^^-Ai- 


Gtb Jan. IBSfl. 


B.l.Ja..iM7. 


6lh Jmn. ISiB. 


1 


SpIlWr.. 

Wine 

BmBdj 

Silk, aw and thrown. . , . 


£. 
30.^.614 
190,340 
175.326 
139,400 
136.202 
87.724 
85.739 
77,257 
54.823 
46,662 
46,562 
43,412 
39.494 
36,129 
29,935 
29,915 
2-2,878 
16,087 
15.855 
9,541 
9.'J19 
5,360 

' 3,S7] 

.ij 3^43 
3,309 

3,459 

1,080 

1,617,735 

4^13,794 

2.277,550 

946,201 

25 


£. 
409,156 
188,817 
115.050 
228,296 
103.554 
29,527 
55,923 
41,408 
27,701) 
61,111 
11,607 
45,303 
40,961 
26,578 
131,640 
31,673 
19,881 
18,991 
48,825 
14,253 
21,661 
2.855 

17!606 
3,896 
24778 
2,473 
1,724,087 
5,323^30 

780,274 
23 


£. 

346,428 
268,041 

176,052 
38,430 
33,820 




69,871 
119,350 
34,233 
53,339 
9,628 
50,472 
23.283 
35,252 
79,713 
14,722 
26,017 
13,390 
27.488 
6,826 
19,993 

26,160 
6,753 
6.935 

19,093 


Corn and Flour 

l«d, Pig 


Skins Kid Fura 


Aihes 

CgUan Manufacture.1 of Europe 
Cartel Feruvianua .... 


OlivaOil 


SilkUBnur>ctureai>rB<irope. 
Barilln : , 




Annotlo ....,.., .| 




Train Oil ' 

Amt. of Miscellaneoua Arliclel 

American Colonieil . . . 
Attieleaehieflj obtained from 

,E>Bt.IndIe9 

Ariictes notspeciHed. . , . 
Shilluig* and Pence .... 
Tblal Foreign and Colonial > 

Merchandize exported. . j 
Produce and U.-inuhclures of ) 

from Britain ] 

Total Eiipoil3 from Britain, 1 
..except lo Ireland. ... J 
Enporla from Ireland. . . . 

£ 
Produce nnd Msnursctiires ' 


1,553|393 

9,204,340 

2,094,825 

953,061 

33 


9,155,305 
46.463,021 


10,066,502 
40,331,854 


9,806,247 
51,276,448 


55,608,3-26 
71I.8S6 


50,3U9,356 
642.666 


61,082,695 
967,312 


56,320,183 


51,042,021; 


61,U&U,UU7 








ported from Ireland. . . 
Foreign & Colonial Merehan- 1 
'Aiit rapoiMdfromlreland j 


. .14,189 


9/83 


2Jyi80 


711,856 


64-2,666 


967,312 






m 


X 


J 




1 


^^ 


d 
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IMPORTS into Britain from aU Places, exceiit Ireland, in the Yean 
(ending Sfh Jan.) 1B36, 1S27, and 18-iS, at the Official YaJue. 


Um'UL PBOTIIlONa. 

Corn, OriiD, Meal, wd Rgur 

Suiusr 


ftib J™. IBS*. 


.»....,«. 


5Ih J»n. IBK. 


£. 
1.128,341 
398,080 
331,660 
62,184 
10,770 
61,283 


£. 

2.117,390 
273,326 
258,977 

4s,eis 

4.!15 

87,702 


291^73 
278»» 
26,9« 
IDfiM 

usjm 


Huh of NewfouodUnd . . t 




LUIUMS. 


1,992,318 


2,790,125 


2,739,TK 


5,05S,6S5 
3,237,980 
2,934,571 
1, 178.9 JO 


5,802,844 

2,!i69,245 

2,984,040 

786,440 


5,328,m 


cX' ::;:::::; 






Brandy 

Oenevi 

Amount of Spiri 19. . . 

Spicei-Pppper 

mI™"""'. '.'.'.'• 

PimectD 

CasBia 

Nul-^gi 

CloTes 

AmDunlofSpicea, . . 

Fruila— Currania 

Rabina 

Lemons and Oranges 

Almonds 

Figs 

Amuunl of Fruits . . , 
Molasses ........ 


34-2,893 
246,709 
30,869 


416,447 
199,534 
18,243 


19,100 


620,-171 


634,224 


753,095 


92,013 
85,128 
45,227 
40,223 
39,674 
36,694 
23,038 


234,976 
31,297 
74,359 
40,302 
40,067 
67,740 
70,087 


151,641 
253,488 
14,246 
57,891 
31,194 
14,971 
63,346 


361,997 


558,828 


586,777 


131,303 
121,831 
56,03fi 
I5,5fi6 
14/41 
7,256 


89,166 
139,591 
69,158 
14,487 
13,985 
12,300 


151,766. 
68,109 
66,259: 
28,126, 
13,910' 
21,865 


347,233 
236,116 
72,369 


338,637 
192,598 
49,901 


370,035 
261,447 
103,264 


Tolil-LoiatiBi . . . 


14,045,322 


13,716,867 


15,189,923 
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ARTICLES re-exported. 



Cora 

Matter 

^heesjB 

Pish of Newfoundland . . . 

Smalls « 

Rice 

6q^;. . . . . 

CiHfee, 

Tea 

^ne . ......... 

Spiritff-^Ram 

: Brandy . , 

. -Geneva 

Spioes^^Pepper 

Cinnamon 

.. Mace 

. Pimento 

Cassia 

Nutmegs ..•••• 
Cloves 

Pr^itsr-Currants 

; Raisins 

' LemQns and Oranges 

Almonds 

'Figs 

; Juniper Berries . . 

Mqlasaies 

Cocoa 



^t 



5th Jan. 1826. 



£. 
77,257 



48,847 
52,895 



5th Jan. 1837. 



5th Jan. 18S8. 



178,999 



605,751 

1,708,621 

67,531 

190,340 

437,975 

175,326 

»5,739 



160,787 
100,106 
15,261 
89,616 
27,806 
11,566 
'3,219 



3,542 
39,494 



55,293 



3,747,973 



£. 

41,408 



36,636 
40,391 



118,435 



751,837 

1,987,589 

42,123 

186,817 

416,775 

115,050 

55,923 



288,647 
86,101 
48,524 
43,602 
84,778 
25,863 
28,217 



17,606 
40,961 



62,255 



4,2S2fi6B 



^•'1 



34,902 
52,3ip 



206,56^ 



645,255 

1,841,048 

38,249 

268,041 

486,479 

176,052 

69,871 



221,533 
89,923 
30,17? 
60,921 
42,709 
11,501 
10,429 



6,753 
23,283 



>#. 



n%iM 



4,13^i480 



X2 



^ 



0?ciMtMM^ 



IMPORTS into Britnn, ScC'—coniimsed. 



WaTBRIALI for MANUTiCTCRB. 



Cotton Wool . 

'yl« . . . . 

8heep*f Wool 
RawSilk . . 
Hemp. . . . 
Rags for Paper 



AlTICLBf ACOtfSORT TO MANO- 

PAonni. 
Dye* Stuffs, vUwTndi^. • 

Madder . 
Lofwood 
Cochineal 
Paitic. . 
Shumach 
Annotto • 

Amount Dye Stuffs . 

Aihes, Pearl and Pot. . . 

'BarUla 






ARiriclis PAtriALLT manupac- 

TBroWn Silk 

Linen Yam 



Articles fully manufac- 
tured. 
Cotton Manufactures of India 
Cotton Manufactures of Europe 
^ijija Manufactures of India . 
SHk Manufactures of Europe 
WooUen Manufactures . . . 
Linen 



MiTALS. 

Spelter 

Quicksilver. . . . . 
t^n>'in Bars . . . ^ 

* '8. • • ••• ','• 
ir, unwfcouKnt • 




.»r^ 



t 



5th Jan. 1896. 



•rfww-aws- 



£. 
7,405,618 
2,078^44 
1,436,606 
1,437,336 
491,024 
41,356 



12,890,783 



895,959 

572,316 

245,112 

^42,738 

51,835 

30,534 

25,578 



2,064,072 

313,958 

65,910 



5th Jaa. 18S7. 



2,443,940 



928,245 
326,130 



1,254,375 



371.994 
40,663 

147.883 
42,763 
61,175 
34,827 



699,305 



577,792 

380.096 

226,526 

92,459 

46,743 



i,323,616 



£. 

5,726,997 

1,346,802 

478,419 

1,060,344 

398,054 

22,965 



9,031,581 



1,084,749 

330,391 

li4>68 

156,625 

^,^44 

I4,!^85 

10,824 



i;744^86 

2f5,582 

83,353 



2,103,721 



212,146 
142,565 



449,796 

40,090 

275.525 

170.399 

27,839 

88,783 



1,052,432 



241,984 
38,284 

126,620 
13,700 
66jm 



486,740 



w^— uWi*— ^^y. 



5th Jan. 18SI 



£. 




I3,652^9j^ 



sei,ili3 

451,066 

124^1 

255in 

35JM 



1,732,1836 



2.««0«K? 



if ' >' 



5S5,4i^ 

i8T;af« 



364,711 737,033 






978/125 



".-?<; ; 



o 



1 vr,." .^ 
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af»- 



I 


ARTICLES re-exported- 






L„.._ 


ilh Ju. UK, 


&(b Jan. 1SI7. 


61h J«.. 18J9. 




ColtoB Wool 


£. 

1,160,201 

ie,087 

46,662 

3,871 


£. 

1,663,393 
18,991 

2,564 


£. 
1,517,946 

13,390 
53,3S9 

26,160 




Slieeu'aWool 

.^r-yiSfXk 

4t^[arPipBi 

' . ,. LogVMd. . 

Cechineal . 

, Fustic. . , 

Shumach . 

AnoDtlo , . 

Amount Dye Stuffs . . 
Athei, Pearl and Pol. . . . 
Barilla 

'AcTICUIS F«KTItLL1 HIHUFAC- 

,IVoi™ Silk 

^^"»»X">' 

CoUon Manufeclurtsof Europe 
Silk Manufaclures of India . 
SUk Manufactures of Europe. 
■ Woollen Manufaclures . . . 
Odm 

UlTALl, 

Spelter 

Quickailver 

Iron, in Bars 

>«_■>= We ■ • •. 




1,236^31 


1,746,059 


1,610,855 




741,953 

35,798 

106,8+1 

9,M1 

3,309 


836,675 

82,008 
86,669 
14,253 

3,896 


591,*^ 

99,761 

164,098 

6,825 

6,933 




957.445 
36,1-29 
5,360 


1,023,501 
26,578 
2,855 


869,024 

35;M2 

^4 




998,934 


1,052,934 


904,650 




139,400 


228;;96 


38,430 


1 


818,634 
'J9,9i5 
144,538 
9,219 
46,562 
2,459 


591,562 
31,673 

105,205 
21,661 
11,607 
24,778 


673,371 
14,722 

221,614 
19,993 
9.628 
19,095 


1 


1.051,327 


786,486 


958/423 


t 


305,614 

87,724 
54,833 

, 29,935 


409,156 

29.5 :t 
27,700 
131,64Q 


346,4:i8 

79,7lS 




47^,0<}.-i 


f>9SM-i 


505,363 
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IMPORTS into Britun, &c.— co«fihitorf. 


HCHELUNIOU. A>ricu>. 


B(h Ju. im. 


60, lu,. im. 


G<k Ju. IBiS. 


£. 
1,180,205 

978,708 
145,079 
B76,3G2 
639,110 

444,673 
371,575 
336,109 
198.649 
156,048 
139,210 


£. 
856,973 
738,413 
184,265 
S5B,507 
640,634 
347,207 
242,468 
242,709 
103,725 
117,964 
81,315 


I,349;800 
658^76 

itb.m 

423,^89 
?42,718 
407^58 
309,645 
314,093 
158,335 
98,965 
144,781 


Wood, Tirioui kiodi .... 

"■hog*"! 

Hid« 






SklD» hJ Fur. 

Bvfc.otkiodcorttrw . . 


Dhuo., vi,. 


5,485,7-28 


4,126,180 


4,682,963 


35.794 
33,046 
19,522 
9,645 
T,454 
7,330 
6,758 
4,046 


15,566 

70,007 
21,797 
32,600 
3.061 
6,458 
62,774 
1.310 


4S,211 
57,609 
22^67 
41,121 

2j»r 

7,203 
4,616 




tiqnoriM 

B«k, Qoercitron 




C.n.phir. 

Brimstone 

Pilch MdT.r 

Whale Fins 

s-"p«'« 


123,595 


213,573 


191,856 


100,193 
91,322 
66,617 
58,582 
41,837 
37,745 
36,202 
27,937 


119,431 
116,177 

78,701 

33,247 
21,793 

26,906 
19,526 


lOVM 
l39,10r 
119,16^ 
121,117 
4V8S 
43,271 
20,204 
38,068 




ElephiiDU' Teeth 




6,049,758 


4,820,290 


5,603,735 
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ARTICLES re-exported— eonftnuerf. 



tMov 

Wood, variom kinds . 
Mahogany > . 

glides 

Oib 

Tobacco 

Akin» inJ FL,r5 . . . 
^a^k, obI> and cork Ire 

Ctiins 

Turpentine 

Cortex Femvianus . . 

Shubarb 

I*ine1««s 

Liqanrice 

Bark, Quercitron . . 
Jilap 

CKRifihira . , , . . 

Brinulone . , . 

Pildi and Tar , . . , 
Whale Fins .... 
Eallpetro . , . . , 

Cork 

Briillos 

ElephaiiU- Teeth . . 
Bees'-wax 



54,B4S 
43,412 



103,554 
51,299 



191,466 
45,303 



33,820 
30,213 



240,736 
50,472 
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ABSTRACT OS* IMTOKTS.'T t < ^l a 




ABtTHAOT or iMPORTt. 



Useful Provisioiis 



Luxuries 



c 



Materials for Manufacture. . 

Articles acceetory to Mano- > 
factures 5 



J 






Articles parthinf nanufactured 
Articles fully namikctured 
Metals 

Miecellaneous Articles . . 
Articles not specified. . . 
^^ Shillings and Pence . . . 

r f^Total Imports into Britaina > 
except from Ireland • • . 3 

I i('!^^^^' ^°^^ Ireland .... 

Total Imports into United ) 
Kingdoms j 

Of which re exported .... 
Used in the United Kingdoms 



Imports from Ireland to Britain 



k**4.»*i»'ijsiv 



vto «MMi. 1898> 



1,992,318 
14,045^22 
12,890)783 

2,443,940 

1,254.376 
699,305 
1,323,616 
6,049,758 
1,961,497 
40 



42,660,954 
1,547,853 



44,208,807 
9,169,494 



35,039,313 



36,038,951 
1,647,162 



37,686,113 
10^6|a86 



43^46r,*7 




l^«»i 



27,609,827 



6,544,575 



44,887,44 
0,83^7^8 



35^057^6 




OFtOONMERCE. 



m3 



mmm^ 



ABSTRACT OF ARTIOIJBS UErEXPORTED, 



ArticlBs Rb-bxpobtbd. 

. i 

1 
llteifiil Pr9?inon8 . .... 

Jjbn^dies. . • . . ... » 

MatetiAls for MatuxfiBtcture. . • 

Ancles s^cflssory to Maou- ) 
factures 3 

Articles partially nanufactured 

Articles fully manufactured 

MeUls 



Miscellaneous Articles • . 
Articks not specified. . . 
Shillings and Pence . . . 



Amount of Articles re-«z- ) 
ritain ... 5 



5th Jan. 1826. 



ported from Britain 
Articles re-exported from 



Ireland 



\ 



Al^Us re-exported front ) 



United Kingdoms 



178^99 
3,747,973 
1,226^821 

998)934 

139,400 
1,051,327 
478,096 
387,530 
946^201 
24 



6th Jan. 1887* 5th Jan. 18 8. 



9,155,305 
H189 



9,169,494 



£. 

118,435 

4,232,668 
1,74^969 

1,052,934 

228|296 
786,486 
598,023 
523,305 
780,274 
22 



ijO,066,502 



9,784 



904M0 




24,4 M 



10,076,286 9,830^ 28 



< > * 
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It appears from these statements, that the 
quantity of raw produce exported is inconsider- 
able. The great mass of our exports consists of 
manufactured goods, the production of our in- 
dustry, a considerable part of them from foreign 
materials. Of these, articles for clothing form 
the far greater part ; cotton, woollen, linen; and 
sflk manufactures, the first and last entirety, 
the others partially, from imported material^. 
Woollen manufactures were formerly the most 
ccmsiderable branch. Now those from cottcm 
have risen to an immense magnitude ; the 
amoxmt of these exported exceeding all our other 
exports together. That of linen is less consi- 
derable than any of the former, and the quantity 
imported from Ireland into Britain (not included 
in the foregoing statements) is nearly equal to 
that exported to foreign countries. The next to 
tliese in amount are articles fonned of iron, and 
other metals, the material of which was formerly 
for the greater part imported, but is now almost 
entirely supplied by our own forges. We also 
re-export a large quantity of colonial produce 
imported. 

In return for tliese and some miscellaneous 
articles, we receive, besides materials for manu- 
factui-es, a few necessary articles, which our own 
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country does not supply, and a lai^e amount of 
luxuriee, of which sugar, coffee, tea, spirits, andr 
wine, form the greater part. The coosumptioni 
of the last is contitied to the rich ; that of the ■ 
other pervades, in some degree, every rank of', 
society. The quautlty of foreign manufactures.; 
imported is very small. ' 

The most striking circumstance that presents - 
itself to our attention, upon reviewing the ibre»:' 
going statements, is the great excess in the' 
offi.cial value of the exports above the imports.^ ■ 
We exported, in the first of these years, to the<' 
value of fifty-five mUlious, in the next fifty niil« 
lions, and the last sixty-one millions. Ouc ■ 
imports were valued at forty-two millions, thirty-*! ■ 
siK millions, and forty-three millions; and therai 
was a similar excess in the estimated value of ' 
our exports ahove that of oui- inipoi-ts, for a lon^ ' 
course of years preceding. This leads us toi ' 
inquire, in what manner, and for what pui-posej^ - 
We give away this surplus of exports. In time : 
of war it is easily accounted for, by our forei^ ■ 
belligerent expenses, and the subsidies we pay tw , 
our allies. In time of peace the cause is not sot: 
obvious. 

According to the doctrine of the old school, ^ 
this excess of exportation is a desirable matter*,! 
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lance, ^od being snpfMised i ^Id^ tml^i'pr^igftl^ 

nieteli* by increasing the qimntitjr lofr >tbei|ei 

fbvm^ an; addition loom) natioiialwitalth<>L?I3w 

doctrine now does not reijpiire xafijtotion#i<^;>i^.£if 

I . . Without undertaking Ui i deyelofK; ifm . nvdiol^ 

-of 'this mystery, the fc^owing* : circmbfitdD^ 

appear to have conaiderafaieit!if eighty o£^li%> 

laooounti al;> least in pax^ for thetgrt^iii^'per^ 

ntanent superiority of our.ej(parta«. i mLn mj ^i 

v\Althou^ our warlike opoi^atiems he^w dlMS^ 

discontiimed, at least in. £uf<^i:;£w>%|gqpj| 

maliy years, we still keepiaJiargie miU|i»^#ii^ 

bUsbneid^ in our colonies, 9»A QccA$io9|i^Ij|5rM 

lotlier services. The other expensesof ^our iiMAie- 

-rous colonies are very great, and only aj^naU {>^ 

iojf them is defrayed by any revepue .^ais^d #9 

the colonies. The expense of our estabUsbna^^ 

gfor eoiivictl^ criminal^ in New Sou^ ^ales 

forms a pretty large article^ The,expen$e-i(<if 

-teri embassies at foreign courts is cooi^idevabib^ 

Some of these may be paid in the first inatelUQ^ 

^' money, or bills of exchange ;. but all of ,t&em 

imust foe ultimately paid by the exports of ^000^ 

imodities. .^ /i^lvjois 

ii;/We may (next reckon the ijsums 7 i^epeti^t^diijlp 

iBffitish; /subjects isesident >abroad. iv Sitiba Use 
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|>eace, the luimber of such abeentees, now resid- 
ing in France and other foreign countries, some 
of them tranaientjy, many of them pemmnently, 
owing to the greater cheapness of living abroad, 
lias been very considerable, and their expenditure 
is also supplied in the same manner, and u small 
part only of this is recompensed by the expen- 
diture of foreigners in this country. 

The amount of goods clandestinely imported 
is another countercharge against our exports. 
■This was foi-merly very great, and though now, 
by the amendment and better execution of our 
laws against smuggling, it is much diminished, 
«nough still remains to have a sensible influence. 

Since the peace large sums have been furnished 
in Britain towards foreign loans, and for ca> 
*ying on speculative undertakings in foreign 
'eo»m tries. 

The amount of British funded debt held by 
foreigners is not now very great, but whatever 
it be, the dividends remitted to foreign fuod- 
holders must be taken into account. 
.' Lastly, we may notice, that, as Britain po^ 
flesses no mines of the precious metals, an annual 
supply will be required to replace the waste of 
our coin, by wear and other accidents, though 
no addition be made to the quantity of our 
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POPULATION^ 
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No branch of political economy has engaged 
more attention thaa that of population^ and, iipna 
is wore deserving of it. The points which c^aha^^ 
^r attention are. How .far a dense population is 
desirable? What are its limits^ necessary^ m 
contingent? How far the cpnstitiiiion of humaB 
ilftture, when not under restraint^ lei^s to, an 
ij^rease of number 1 Wki|k i^straints na|^rall v 
occur in different stac^es of society ? Whether 
itjye wise to stimulate population by ar^fici^ 
epcouragement ? Or whether, on the other hand, 
it be requisite to check its too rapid prpgre/ss by 
ajctificial restraints ? What are the results of an 
increasing, stationary, or diminishing pc^pi^ion 
in regard to human happiness ? 

It appears clearly desirable, that every country 
Shpuld be peopled to an extent consistent with 
iptfce comfortable subsistence of its iahabitftptsl 
The bountiful Author of Nature created this 
^prld, in order that it might be inhabited^ by 
^^n4;^and altho^g^ the >un^^^r^^^^ 
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Sprung from a single pair, it was appointed that 
tliey should increase and multiply, and repleuish 
the eai-th. Even apart &ioi3u aacred history, there 
are sufficient proofs of the gradual increase of 
the human race, and its gradual (lisperBion over 
different regions of the earth. 

As the uatui-iil fruits of the earth are only sul- 
ficient for a very narroiv population, the requisiitP 
supply of food, as mankind multiply, must bS 
obtained by human industry, and the quantity or , 
food raised will be regulated by the number or 
consuniers. Slore will not be raised than theji* I 
require, for it would be useless ; and if thff I 
quantity were much less, part of the human rac6 ' 
must perish by hunger. There is, however, (^ 
considerable range between a full and a scanty 
Subsistence, in \vhich tlie quantity of food, com* 
pared with the number of mankind, may vibrate.' 

The labour of a certain portion of mankiri^ 
(or what comes to the same tiling, a certain prdi 
portion of the labour of the whole) is, in most 
cases, sufficient for providing food for the whole ; 
and the remainder may be applied for procuring 
clothing, habitation, and other comforts. The 
proportion of mankind required to be employett 
in the productionof food varies much, accordln'i^ 
to the fertility of the soil, the nature of the foo^ 
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and the agricultural skU' aiidindttsllryffef)«tl|M0 
who furnish it. PerhafM, in a ' instile oouinb^ 
the labour of three men among itw^lve pmyi\bp 
iaf&cient to supply food for themselros^and'iillne 
oAer labourers^ together with th& vequidtej jpro^ 
portion of women and children^alid ,1ji6 oibM 
nine may be employed in providing 'honaissiiiii^ 
niture, clothes, and olhev aecommodatioo^^Hiiei 
a sterile country, the labour of niike miqr ha tr#i4 
quired for obtaining food» and that! of tiii|i^iMl9$ 
he . applicable to oliier purposes^ - Th^pe ei!>€u 
^erfaap8> nearly, the limits wtfliin ' citiliMil 
society. Supposing their skill and* iadiifilr^ 
eqiual,. the former will be amply, and ,1^ Jafflter 
scantily, supplied with the eonvenieneeii c^^lijb^ 
In Britain, the number engaged m /miaaeilsiif^ 
6ufi emfdoyments predominates^. .Aecordlagtty 
iisB icensus of 1821, the number of imaiii^emh 
ployed in sericulture was 978,656. Ol^atofthoiie 
tnq>loyed in trade and manu&cture l»dS0i^S9^ 
An additional quantity of food^ wheni rmce&sBXfi 
may be obtained by employing additional labour^ 
en the land already cultivated, or by foringiii^ 
waste land into cultivation; but wheaitjlsisiliad 
recourse to, though food may be caisad] fenoa 
gteater number of men» the nimGiber c^fret baiMofai 
whose labour is applicable to dtfaw;tpiH{|iQisiki 




tilayix! smaUer. The laud may jirodiice a greatez 
absolute quantity of food, but a less disposable 
quantity. Is this desirable ? i 

The greater number of niodel-ii political 
eooQomists answer this question in the negative* 
None more decidedly than Mr. Ricai'do. " Pro^ 
vided the net income be the same, it is of no 
consequence whether the number of inhabitants 
be ten or twelve millions." — " Would it be any 
advantage to the country, that, to produce the same 
net revenue, seven millions of meu rather than five 
should be employed ? It would not enable us to add 
a man to our army, or a guinea to our taxes." 

If a large army, or a large revenue, were the 
ultimate object, this would be sound doctrine. 
But if the welfare of mankind be the object, if 
the only legitimate use of the army be to defend 
the community, and the only proper applicatiou 
of the revenue to supply the necessary expenses 
of a government established for the protection and 
benefit of the people, whose happiness it is their 
duty to promote, we must answer the question in 
a different manner. The world was created that 
man might inhabit and enjoy it. Is it of no 
consequence whetlier the gift of nature be li- 
mited to a small, or extended to a great number 
of inliabitants t 
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. We apprehend that thi« 4e^mi>h^^:f^^^ff^i 
populatiou cannot be marked by any pr^€4?§fUn^l 
though thegi^eral pruieiple.be clear* rji^^i^j^j^ 
gible thfit every country be peopled to^an, e^A^f^i^ 
consistent with the comfortable ;&a4)^ift;^pc^^<()^; 
t|^ inhabitants. When there; is a gr^taA f nj^jopd^g 
oi surplus hands, after serving the ^pui^^io^e^ ofj 
agriculture, some of them are likely, to^bje.f^^-^ 
ployed in a way that may be accpunj^d Qffp^T 
dypus, or in forming articles that add Jiitt^^:|jr| 
anything, to human comfort. . It iwould l^et Jbiet^., 
t|mt thiese hands were employed in, jraieing.^^jrq 
tioniJ. food, and thereby enabling the<eouq^f,tp^ 
suj^rt an additional popuktioQ^. TPuen^plpy 
the whole population in agriculture is impnE^qt^- 
Cjable ; to approach near to this is npt dei^irab^^ 
neither is it so to enlarge the proportion of spar^^ 
l^ds by confining cultivation to the most fer^e 
so^son which food for a considerable ;nuiQber.' 
c^< be raised by the labour of a few. But iti^. 
impossible to ascertain the boundaries betweeii^ 
comfort and caprice, or the measure of coiofort 
IJiat n^y be sacrificed for the sake of ^xt^id^ng^ 
the benefit of what remains to a more i^i;W|^jro}». 
population. . -oiiT 

.4»The limits to population are. partly, assifingLed 
by the hand of nature, and partly depend on the 
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political structure of society. Tlie number of 
inhabitants on the earth cannot exceed what the 
food it may produce can maintain, It is also re-"! 
Btidcted by the means of the labouring classes' 
6nding employment. The former limit is abso-y i 
lately and obviously insurmountable. It Is not* 
so clear that the other may not be surmounted' 
hy a different structure of society, although it ' 
generally comes in operation before the other.'^ 
Those two great sources of restriction to popu^.l 
lation are not, however, necessarily or universally'' 
connected. In Ireland, where a redundant po^" 
pulation at present prevails, it is not alleged^ 
that the soil is incapable of producing a suffici-J 
ency of that food which tliey chiefly subsist on;-^ 
and the abundance of that cheap food is even* 
assigned as the cause of the excess of population,^ 
and of misery consequent thereon. A famlnii' ' 
may depopulate a country, and a succession oiP 
bad seasons may retard the progress of popula:^ , 
tion, or even render it retrograde, although thef> 
accumulated capital of the country afFordingi 
means of employment remain uudiminishedl* 
Something of this kind took place in Britain av ' 
the commencement of the eighteenth centurys* 
These restrictive causes being, in a great inesi^ 
sure, independent of each other, ought to 'ha 
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eoneidered «q>ariitely, thou^ tkef ai;e<9^n^9% 
Uended by writers on poUtiealdftt^Qiiigr. .^AJt 
present we shall confine our attention ta Iha.m^ 
tiiral limit The political Umk. shell be Oie 4^ 
jecti of a subsequent discussion^ .T<>f^ 

The prevailing opinion^ tffl lately^ w^i^l^ 
population ought to be enoouraged,. and poiitiq|Jl 
measures, with a view thereto, have beeo. Imi 
Mcourse to, and some contempt bestowed 190111 
k state of odibacy. No danger or ineonvenieo^s 
from excessive population was f^prehead^ 
iAliout thirty years ago Mr. Malthus advaneedH 
very different doctrine. The natural ^^g90t$ 
•f/p(^puiation, accordii^ thereto, advMiees.yfm 
{4diy and presses upon the means of subsistence 
and would soon overcome it, unless checked Jiigr 
mdral restraint, vice, or misery. The fonxy^ioi 
these, by far the most desirable, is> therefore, pa 
eiisential duty, and is the only means of avoM^Qg 
the others. ;!m1 

:> Mr. Malthus enters into an elaborate ani£ide<- 
^a&d research concerning tiie state of papi^ 
tion in almost every country, ajoK^ient and bm< 
dern, and points out the cheeks, preventive ^nr 
positive, which have, in a greater or less<'degr^, 
retarded the population in alL Of these>^ ^^¥9^ 

* 

rmstrwit operates but feebly, and the moreac^^ 
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its influence is a most desirable object. The 
other branches of the preventive check arise 
from the desire which men in a state of civiUzftf 
tion have of maintaining and elevating theu' sta^ 
tion iu society, and enjoying the comforts whicU 
art and industry afford. The extent of its influ- 
ence is regulated by the habits and manners of 
the age, and its effect is generally inferior to 
that of the positive checks to population. Of 
these war is the most prominent, and next to it 
are famine and pestilential diseases. In niodera 
Europe the positive check is less prevalent, aud 
the preventive more so than in times past. 
Abundant food occasions abundant populatitMi. 
Agriculture is the efficient cause of population, — 
not population of agriculture : yet population is 
bftener restricted by want of employment than 
by want of food. Population is most promoted 
when the industry of lui old state operates on the 
fertile and unappropriated land of a new one. 

The ultimate limit to population from want of 
food is not, as Dr. Wallace and other theorists sup- 
pose, a very distant event, and therefore, at present, 
deserving of little regard, but is a calamity likely 
to overtake us much sooner than these suppose. 
Population advances by geometrical progression. 
The increase of food, by more extensive and 



iSwter than an aritbmetloid .^fHr0^696k^^sii^ 
tkerefiore this fonner mu6t8a9n(HlMtirif<tU^'0flr(V^ 
supposing ih^ period <^ doublixjig ^hd^4mm^t^ 
iive yeans, which appears-. to be c^i^SbmabiAt ix> 
ik^ rate of inerea^ in the< ^ North> Aftieiiieflte 
lUnited States, and 16 within the bound9>te;^i^dli^ 
^obably reach if all impediments werer itao^mfl; 
The population of Britain being reckoned «tei«j)i 
millions at present, and the produce aii£%em|^ 
for the eaJiy ^pport of that number^ at. jtheiofad 
of twenty-five years tlie number of rinfaabitaoto 
would be twenty-two millions; and if the^qfuf^ 
t|ty of food be also doubled in that period^ ^fi^ 
ineans of subsistence would be equal to tbis-f^r 
crease. In the next twenty-five years the pop^ 
la;tion would be forty-four millions,, and f^h§ 
i^fieans of subsistence, receiving an increaj^e^equfdi 
to what it did in the former period, w0idl4^*l[jH^ 
equal only to the support of thirty-three milti6ns 
at the former rate, and would afford a very scan^ 
fa^e to the existing number. At the next ;^ixi)i 
the population would be eighty-eight millioiwig 
ajEid the mean^s of subsistence increasing at .^[tfi 
fprmer rate, would be only equal to the €ni;]^ijb^ 
of half that number, and at the condusiom of^ie^ 
first century the population would ih^^^oaj^jbuniff 
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dred and seventy-six millions, and the meaha bf 
'BubsiBteiice only equal to the support of fifty-fiTfe i 
BiilUons, leaving a population of a hundred iUid- 1 
■twenty-one millions totally unprovided for. 
'- It should be our object to promote the operK^ 
-tion of such restraints as may proportion tfcfe 
^loputation to the food, for we caimot proportioii 
the food to the population. If the number of 
foirths be great, the number of deaths must l*e 
great in proportion. If we act consistently 
When we give encouragement to the former, WH 
should at the same time use means to promol* 1 
^e latter. In order to keep up an extent (H 
population as great as the country can maintah!^ 
it is far more eligible to increase the health anfl 
longevity of mankind, than to stimulate by e(ti 
eouragement a large number of births, accoim | 
panied by a proportional number of deaths as ftS 
inevitable consequence. 

The danger of distress from excess of populri^ J 
tion being imminent, it is an imperious duty (# 1 
retard, and, if possible, avert it, by those met^ 
sures which produce the least degree of sufFet*^ 
faig. This can only be done by increasing th# 
{^ration of the preventive checks. In oppo'' 
sition to this, the English poor-laws, by aHow^^-' 
ing maintenance at the public expense to the* 
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'daldren <^ the labouring elaslieiSy wiiea Above^ 
omaU imiiiber» give, undue encowa^meotfH^ 
eariy marriages. Mr. Malthus propoa^s a r^fi) 
of these laws in regard to aU.:ina2:riigeA,«M^ 
tracted after a certain period^ with tbe ^xet^tioi^ 
perhaps, of families unusually larger JEJe4o9f 
not go so far as to debar any set of metiJa^qm 
inairriage, or even to prohibit marviage und&r^n 
certain age, but he strongly insiifts on the pil^p 
priety of inducing such habits, and , inoulcaJ^Jig 
9Uich sentiments as may have a general influi^ce 
on retarding the age of marriage till ita prcti&l^ 
ness be diminished to such a degree as to lOOtifiM 
the increase of population within the. bouiidff 
that an increase of food may be obtained for. , v» 
Mr. Malthus is unfavourable to the cottage 
system, and has a particular dislike to the p0t 
totoe. He deprecates the view of milk and.pQr 
tatoes, instead of wheat, becoming the comoMm 
&od oi an Englishman. He is of opinion tb^t 
when potatoes are the common food, aa they aM 
in Ireland, and every man who wishes to mvrry 
may obtain a piece of ground sufficient, wfaea 
planted with that root, to support a family, the 
oon^iequence must be an over^population, and^a^ 
tending wretchedness; and that the indole^ 
and turbuleoit habits of the lower Irish c^ BejWf 




be corrected, wliile the potatoe eystem enables 
them to increase beyond the regular demand for 
labour; that, when the common people of a 
counti-y live principally on the deareet grain, as 
they do in England on wheat, they have great 
resources in a scarcity ; and barley, oats, cheap 
soups, and especially potatoes, present themselves 
as less expensive means of uourishmeut ; but 
when their habitual food is the lowest in the 
scale, they are absolutely without resource. 

We have thus attempted to give a concise 
view of the doctrines advanced in Mr. Malthus's 
celebrated work, and, we trust, a just one. We 
arc aui-e, at least, we have not willingly mis- 
represented them, In many of them we heartily 
concur, and we believe they are all dictated by 
the benevolent desire of averting misery and 
promoting the welfare of the most numerous 
classes of society. Some of hia doctrines we 
think require modification, and in regard to 
some we are entirely at issue with him. 

We have now briefly to state our sentiments 
on this important subject. 

1. We hold that, agreeably to what is related 
in Scripture, mankind originated from a single 
pair, and have, in the course of some thousand 
years, multiplied and extended themselves till 
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thaj occupyy in mare or /le$s ^eiiaet fiopuls^tjjo^ 
abnofit evary regicm of thaMbkabL^^eartli;. Bfip^^t 
^e^ history, hawever obsciur^ .ai^mL ,iio(p^rfj^ 
ia regard to the earlier periods^ eoacar^i.F^l^i 
Sfpipture in informing as .o£ iike-^gwd/^ ^iipi> 
Pftnsion of the human race, aDd<in.poif)tjj:]^[Q^ 
Il|6 middle part of Asia as the covmityr ,fyw(\ 
which it originated. We. do not ui^deBrta^ .tci^ 
BC^Ye the obscure problem of the pppi^Uitioix of r 
America. We believe it to' have . comme^c^^ 
from some migration from the 0ld.worI4> thfSt 
p)B|!tieulars of which are now lost in ufifatha^irv 

able oblivion ; not improbably from the. eastei^^ 
parts of Asia, to the countries on North .Amery> 
rioa lying along the Pacific Ocean* W\^fM^fiQ-i 
r^asod for admitting the supposition of a dtf^i 
1%^ creation, and we have abundant proofs! tb^^ 
this population of that portion of the eartk iwmm 
niebced at a later period than !that of :th^^ <cddi 
coiitinent. < i . r ,?;,; 

r 2. The increase would go on in <geometifia«i 
psogression so long as circumstances remaiiM»ds 
the same, and that at a very rapid rate. If the 
l(Higevity of mankind in the first ages >be li^^ 
mkted, as recorded in Scripture^ the inereiaaet 
would be more rapid than anyiwhieh can ndifk^r^ 
take place mider the ^mosi iavcMtftl^lex/curdmibnri: 
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stances ; and we find even this is very consider- 
able. The rate of increase may vary a littltf 
fi-om tlie nature of the climate, hut more froirf ' 
the liabits and manner of life of the inhabitant^i 
The United States of North America, since th# 
establishment of their independence, exhibit ii 
favourable example of rapid population, the ini* 
dustry of an old state operating there on the fer" 
tile and unappropriated land of a new one. IP 
appears, by comparing the censuses taken there^ \ 
that the population has doubled in about SiA 
years. Perhaps, in stating tins as the natural] 
rate of increase, too little is allowed for emi^Ji 
gration. According to the census of the Ame^ 
rican States, taken in 1800, the numbe]- of whitiSt 
inhabitants of all ages was 4,308,971. Tliesei 
would be reduced, by the ascertained rate trf^ 
mortality in ten years, to 3,200,000, which Hi 
the remnant of the former stock that would hift I 
alive in 1810, all above ten years of age ; hut theo 1 
number of white persons in the United States 
above the age of ten, in the year 1810, by tbw] ] 
census taken that year, was 3,845,389, giving sit 
surplus of 643,389, which can only be accoantedil 
for by emigration ; and to this number we niustn 
add a number of emigrant children under ten/^ 
and the emigrants who died within the ten yeai-s^J 
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to complete the whole nuiAber qf .f^f^^^^^ 
The whole increase of populatifm ip tfee^^t^ 
years was 1,556,122, of which nwr^y qtffi^)^ 
was added by emigration*. Mr» Mul^lf^ii^ i& of 
opinion that the rate of doubling in tWPVi^r^Xe^ 
years is maintained, even after eheqks jtp pojpih 
lation, preventive or positive, hftve ope^^te^. ig 
a considerable degree, aqd that there^ is r^ai^^ 
la believe mankind would double, in . fift^n 
years^ if every check were removjed. Perhara^ 
if we assume twenty years as the shortest perioji 
of doubling, consistent with the present state' of 
the human constitution, we may qot be.far from 
the truth. 

3. It is evident this rate of pop^ation could, 
not go on long. The earth would be over-^ 
peopled in a few centuries beyond the physical 
possibility of subsistence. The interval between, 
the time of the deluge, and of Jacob's rempyal, 
into Egypt, according to the scripture chrono?, 
logy, is six hundred and forty years, or thi|iy« 
two periods of doubling. At this suppQsed r^te 
the nxunber of mankind originating from tiiree 
pairs at the deluge would amount to abou^ 

* This statement is taken from Mr. David Booth's Diq^^ortv 
tion on the Increase of Population, and the Means' of Btibis^' 
t«i»^ pwWshed ly Mr. CkrfwItJu, .iihl/; jir 7 
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tWeMy-&^k thousand millions when Jacob jour^ 
neyed into Egypt, — a much greater number than 
the whole earth ever did or can support. 

4. Accordingly checks have occurred in everjf- 
age and nation that have much retarded this ex- 
treme rate of population, but very different in- 
their nature, and in the extent of their operation' 
in different ages and nations. 

5. The ultimate and insurmountable check to 
the increase of mankind is the impracticability- 
of procuring food, even at the lowest rate, for 
more than a limited number. The absolute 
want of food, however, has seldom been the ac- 
tual check to population, and the earth has never 
been peopled to the extent it is capable of main- 
taining. A large portion of the earth is still 
uninhabited, or very thinly inhabited. In the' 
most improved countries there is much imper-' 
fectly cultivated, and very little brought to the 
utmost pitch of fertility of which it is suscep-' 
tible. ' 

6. There is reason to believe that, with fevf 
exceptions, the number of mankind has increased 
in every age, and extended farther, though at ^ 
rate gradually diminishing from the increase of 
checks, resulting from the increase of numbers. 

7. Mr. MalthuB founds nauch upon the dif- 
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ferent nature of geometrical progression; hf 
which, from the hmnan constitution, there ir i 
tendency for mankind to multiply, and the arfft^ 
metical progression by which he supposes ait 
additional quantity of food may be procured;' 
We do not think him altc^tber correct in lAns 
last position. The power of procuring atM& 
tional food depends on the industry and skffl df 
the cultivators, and the extent and fertility oF 
unoccupied land, and may, in some cases, adM 
yance much beyond the arithmetical rate of dk^ 
equal increase in an equal time. . . .; o 

We have no reason to believe that msmkiai 
ever existed in a state altogether venatory to any 
great extent, or for any considerable length of 
time. The only remains of that state now air^ 
to be found among the savage tribes of North 
American Indians, and these are now nearly ex- 
tinct. The pastoral and nomadic state has bee^ 
far more extensive and of longer duration, and 
still prevails in extensive regions of the earthj 
Cattle, in that state, furnish the chief food of 
mankind ; and as the increase of cattle, as weH 
as that of mankind, goes on in geometrical jmxh 
gression, and even doubles in a shorter period^ 
there is no reason why the supply of food should 
not keep pace with the incrMt^ of mankind^ 
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liowever rapid, so lung as tliei-e is a sufficient 
range of pastiu-e land ; and tlie ambulatory lia-, 
bits of men in that state would render tlieii\ 
change of coimtry, in quest of pasture, a matter, 
of no hardship. 

By degrees the agricultui'al systenij at first 
from choice, rather than necessity, is blended 
with the pastoral, and in time obtains a supe- 
riority over it The earth yields its produce tc^ 
the agriculturist in consequence of cultivation^ 
and so long as there is enough of fertile land tq 
cultivate, that quantity of food produced will he, 
in proportiou to the number of cultivators, and go 
on, as they do, in geometrical progression. In^ 
deed^ ivlien fertile unappropriated land heconiea 
scarce, and recourse is held to more sterile soilS) 
the case is exti-emely different. | 

8. The number of mankind has thus a ten- 
dency to increase, somewhat according to,, a 
geometrical progression, but at a rate which 
becomes slower as the population increases, 
The food wbich they can procure also advancaa| 
at first by geometrical progression, but this ia 
kept back by checks, still more operative than 
those which take place to retard the increase of 
mankind. Of these the most prominent is, th^ 
necessity of having reco^rg^, tp t^,e,ciil^i,vptjti^ 
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of more sterile soils, after all the fertile ones 
are brougfat into full cuHoie. As the utmoBt 
poasible extent of population is limited hj the 
quantity of food which ike land/fertile<iir sAttile; 
and all cultivated as well as possible, oookl 
flSAintain, so the utmost actual extent is limited 
by the increased labour requisite for tke pro^ 
duction of food from barren soils. If a tract of 
land, though capable of being brought to a stiie 
in which it will yield some £ood for manldad^ 
requires the work of more labourers than can be 
maintained on what it can be made to produce^ 
it is evident it never will be cultivated^ Net 
will cultivation even nearly reach that limit 
The cultivators must have clothes, habitation, and 
other accommodations, as well as food* If they 
cannot obtain these from the produce of the 
land, they will cease to cultivate it, though no 
rent be demanded. 

9. The extent of cultivation, in regard to 
barren soils, is therefore connected with llie 
measure of accommodation and comfort whidi 
the labouring classes can obtain in the existing 
state of society. The agriculturist nmst obtaia 
an equal share of these with the other classes 
and as every friend to humanity wishes tlds as 
ample as circumstances will admits }^^ \s ^a/ot 
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desirable tliat land, below a certain degree of 
fertility, should be cultivated. If the disposable 
pai't of the pi-oduce ivill afford very few comfyrta 
to the agricultural labourer, the mass of the 
society must be in a state equally indigent. The 
same observation applies to the bestowing addi-> 
tional labour on more fertile soils, to bring them 
to a higher state of cultivation. The question 
recurs, does the additional produce repay tlie 
additional labour at an equal rate as other labour 
is remunerated ? Improvements in agriculture, 
however, which lessen the requisite labour on 
soils of whatever quality, may render the culti- 
vation of more sterile soils eligible, and is of 
advantage to society*, 

* There is much land which cannot be brought into a stale of 
eultivation without a heavy expense, hut, when once lirought in, 
may lie retained so at a moderate expense, and give a return 
adequate thereto. Should such land be cullivated? If we con- 
sider thie as a, mere i^uestion of loss or gain, we would answer 
in the negative. The proprietor or farmer who improved it 
would be a loser, for we suppose the first expense greater than 
the value of Ihe land after improvement. But, if we extend our 
view to the general good of the country, we must consider iha 
cultivation as desirable. The loss is only in the first instance, 
the improvement of the country extends to future generations. 
But how shall such improvements be carried into ex^ution ? 
Some proprietors have a laULlable pride in the cultivation of 
Iheir estates, and will make exertions which, though not con- 
formable to narrow prudence, confer an important advantage 
on the country. We have known considerable tracts of very 
rough ground, in the vicinity of a trading town, brought into a 
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10. Although we have taken a vieir sooie- 

Irhat different from Mr. Malthus, of tfafe relative 

^progress of population and food, we agtee 

with him in the chief point, liiat the former 

niast in time outstrip the latter. Whatever 

advances at a rate of geometrical prc^esidion, 

however low the rate, must in time amount to 

an indefinite number, and surpass the progress 

^ what is limited by an insurmountable barrier. 

^is point is incontestable. 

' 11. The time in which the progress of popi^ 

lation is likely to surpass the practicable i^ 

crease of population is an imp6rtant considerir- 

tion. In this we are inclined to assume a middte 

rate between Dr. Wallace and Mr.'Malthus. 

The former considers it as a very distant event, 

the latter as very near, or already at hand. Wfe 

do not think it so remote as the former supposed, 

br so near as the latter apprehends. The utmost 

JK>88ible increase by procreation is liin^iited by 

the human constitution. If we state at firve in 

the hundred yearly, which is equivalenito a rate 

6f doubling in about fifteen years, 'we ^surely 

take it high enough. An additional quantity of 

Wigh state of cultivation, by the more opul^t citisiens; each 
ut^rovingasmall portion, at an ex{)en9ei perhaps, .igieviBr^vepaiii, 
but extending a scene of fertility to some miles distance from 
Ifi^ toi^ to which it owed its htfprdV^merff/ ' '-^'^-^Vj 
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food, atiiouutiiig to one-tweatietli at most, will 
be what is wanted for the additional number trf j 
mouths produced ia oue year. Indeed, less wiU 
be sufficient, as youug children do not require ' 
the average allowance. There does not seeiv 
to be much difficulty at present in Britain, aii4 i 
other countries in similar circumstances, of pre*- 
cuiiug that quantity by more extensive or better 
culture. Suppose that no more food was raised 
than before for one year, the consequence wou)d 
only be that the people must be served with a 
sparer diet, to the extent of one-twentietl^, 
foreign commerce being out of the questioq. 
This is no very heavy calamity, yet would be 
sufficient to raise the price of provisions so much 
as to give a stimulus to agriculture, and thereby 
produce a sufficiency to give an allowance in the 
following year as ample as before ; and the 
increase of agricultural produce might thus keep 
pace with that of population for a considerable 
number of years. 

12, We are led by these observations to mo- 
dily Mr. Malthus's doctrine, that agriculture ia 
the efficient cause of population, not population 
of agricultui-e. No more land will ever be cul- 
tivated than 80 much as there is a demand for the 
produce of. In a country, therefore, where the 
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agricultural syiitein ban commenced, but n^OUk 
is as yet thinly inhabited, tnueh land <lf cdtu^ 
derable fertility will remain uneultiTated/ Imt 
ready to yield a plentiful return, ao soon as it ii 
subjected to the labour of the agricidturist^ '& 
this state food being easily {Hrocured^ mankiDri 
will multiply rapidly, and more land VriU bdgt# 
dually brought into cultivation to supjdy I^Mfr 
wants. So long as this continues, p6pulati^4fii 
the efficient cause of agriculture, not agriculfiure 
of population. When there is no longer an ^k^ 
tent of fertile land remaining uncultivated, i$A 
when there is a population sufficient to consume 
what the country in its present state prodtti^eb, 
and no means of foreign supply, then populatiM 
will be checked by the difficulty, and ultimi^^jf 
by the impossibility of procuring food, and ean 
only be increased by more extensive or hekbfk 
agriculture. Then^ according to Mr. M althti, 
agriculture may be accounted the efficient C9M^ 
of population. 

13. Although a time must come wheh the in- 
crease of population will be checked by want of 
subsistence, if other checks be not interpDwd, 
yet so long as there are means of increasing tke 
quantity of food in a country to meet the adi^ 
tional demand for a considerable number of y^affi^ 




without any essential diminution of comfort, 
there is no occasion to have recourse to any 
political regulation for checking the progress of 
population. We see but little into what lies io 
the recesses of futurity, and should not adopt 
measures which impair present happiness, froDf 
the apprehension of remote consequences, which 
may never occur, being intercepted by other 
causes, at present beyond our view. 

14. Admitting that the agriculture of Britain, 
or any other old country, were brought to such 
a pitch as to be unsusceptible of much further 
improvement, we might, nevertheless, give eof 
couragement to population, providing the means 
of emigration were easily within reach. Such 
is the state of Britain at present in regard to 
America, That quurter of the world presents 
immense tracts of land uninhabited, or very 
thinly udiabited, and, though of considerable 
feilility, very little cultivated. Tiic means of 
emigration to these countries is not very diffi- 
cult, and they are not likely to be fully peopled 
forages. They afford, therefore, a resource for 
removing a redundant population, likely to con- 
tinue as long its human foresight can reach, sub- 
ject, however, to the difficulty and expense 
which must always attend emigration. Australia 
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also affords an extensive field for emigratiMrtl, 
although^ on account of the distance, att^id6d 
with greater difficulties. Government sb^idU 
afford every facility to emigration, and has. 4k^ 
so of late ; though at a former period, when difli^ 
rent opini<ms wei'e entertained, the general fio- 
licy was rather to discourage it Direct aadfll- 
tance in money to defray tibe expense of tbe pU- 
sage, and the first wants of the emigrants^ fl^ 
also be given to a certain extent, though imSifsr 
requ. ite limitations. This has also been d(Hil. 
It has been proposed that the m(mey tlms flA- 
Tanced should be repaid by instalments, as.ifae 
land allotted to the settlers was brought into <idL- 
tivation, and a lien retained in the grant Iok tiiait 
purpose. The validity of this security for «t^ 
payment may be equivocal, but the supply of our 
manufactures to these settlers, before they had 
arrived at a state in which they could manofiMn^ 
facture for themselves with advantage, would 
probably afford a sufficient compensation to the 
parent country for what aid they had afforded to 
the emigrants. 

. 15. We fully agree with Mr. Malthus tha* 
stimulus should be given to population hfiudj 
direct political measure, and therefore that^tlii^ 
Qpcpuragement given to eso'ly marriage .amoi^ 
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rtie lower ranks by inaintaiiiiug all the children 
above a certain number, and that not a hirge one, 
from the poors' rates, is improper ; and the poor- 
laws, 80 far as tliey establish such a claim, should, 
after due intimation, be repealed. Tliia is the 
cluef point which Mr. Malthus desires to esta- 
-blisli, and it has our tmqualified approbation. 
We do not approve of the poor-laws in general, 
especially that part of them which supplies part 
of the necessary wages of the labouring classes 
from tliat fund. This has the effectof confnfttiding 
the views of charity and legal right, and of doing 
away the sense of degradation at receiving elee- 
mosynary supjrort, so natural to an unsophisti- 
cated mind, and so beneficial to society. If re- 
course to poors' rates be admitted, we think it 
should be limited to cases of age and sickness, 
or other severe distress, and of widows left with 
young families. 

I 16. We do not, however, go so far as to im- 
pute any blame to charitable persons wlio may 
give pecuniary aid to 6ome in the lower ranks 
whom they are inclined to favour, though it may, 
in sonie instances, induce them to marry earlier 
than they would otherwise do. Such acts of 
beneficence generally proceed from laudable mo- 
tives, and are not likely to be so frequent as to 
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produce any hurtfiil effect on the bibssp^ 
society. We would never inculcate any 4ob^ 
trine, the tendency of which was to harden llis 
human heart against ihe demands of want and 
misery, to increase ihe separation betweea lib 
opulent and the indigent, and induce a temped 
alike inconsistent with the spirit of the chrifltia^ 
religion, and the dictates of humanity. 

17. Admitting that no encouragement he 
given to early marriage by allowing a legal pny^ 
vision to the children, should we go any furthevf 
Should we prohibit, or at least discourage, sneli 
marriages by any positive enactment ? We think 
not. If measures undertaken with a view::to 
this could be rendered effectual, which would 
not be easily done, the increase of licentiousness 
would be almost the inevitable consequence ; and 
this is too serious an evil, whether considered in 
a religious, moral, or political point of view, to 
be slightly regarded. Should a positive restric- 
tion, however, be judged necessary, perhaps 
something of the following kind might be' ike 
least exceptionable. Married women and wi^ 
dows are entitled, by the laws of this and olhmt 
well governed states, to certain legal privilegeift 
Might not these be refused, or restricted, when 
the woman, at the time of her marriage, was under 
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a Specified age 1 This might have the eflfect, in 
frequent iustauces, of induciug young persons 
who had formed an attachment to eacli oilier, to 
defer their marriage till the woman had obtained 
the specified age. A breach of chastity between 
them before marriage to incur the some or a 
higher legal disqualification than a marriage 
before the limited time. If the morals of the 
pailies be not previously depraved, their enter- 
taining such views, and not a very distant pro- 
spect of obtaining the completion of their desirea, 
seem to afford as favourable a ground of expec- 
tation of restraining licentiousness as any mear* 
sure merely human can afl'ord. We have, how- 
ever, suggested this measure not as what we ap* 
prove of, but as the least hurtfid, if any of the 
kind be had recourse to. Our opinion is, that in 
these matters government should not interfere. 

18. Though we do not approve of very early 
marriages, we are still more averse to very latd 
ones. We believe the attachments formed in 
early life for the most part lead to the happiest 
unions, and our observations concur >vith those 
of Dr. Franklin, that the sentiments of the pap- 
ties mould more into conformity with each other 
when young and tlexible. The frequent in- 
stances of divorce among the higher ranks from 
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marriages contracted at a period of life "Vfh^ 
mterest is the prevailiiig motive, affiotd sLileMm^ 
mUe proof how little sach marriages ai^ ^eib^ 
Able. Mr. Malthus obsenres, '' That iheueMk 
pression, late marriages, refers to no paorticulitf 
age, but is entirely comparative; The mssrri^iffik 
in England are later than in France, the natmid 
consequence of that pnidaice and respectability 
generated by a better government. Two or ilfrii 
years in the average of marriage^ by ^lengtheiaiig 
each generation, and tending, in a small dejgiQif^ 
both to diminish the prolificness of marriag^^ 
and the number of born living to be tnarri^ 
may make a considerable difference in the rate 
of increase, and be adequate to allow for a ecttif 
siderably diminished mortality. But I woul^ 
by: no means talk of any limits. The only pla&l 
and intelligible measure with regard to mai^ 
riage is the having a fair prospect of being abl« 
to maintain a family.'^ — ^Vol. iii. pages 361^ 
In these observations we fully concur. '^^i> 

19. There is no point in which we differ mxm 
from Mr. Malthus than in his abhorrence of th«l 
potatoe. If that, or any other species of food} 
were unfavourable to the health and vigour^ 
the human frame, and especially if, by the'ifl^ 
9.ctiQa of the body on the mind, it had a prejvfffi-^ 
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cial iufluence ou the noblest part of our nature, 
this would form a most imperious reason for dis- 
couraging the use of such food. But there seem 
no good grounds for entertaining such an opinion 
in regard to the potatoe. Dr. Smith asserts a 
contrary one, and we think the reasons he as- 
signs for doing so are satisfactory ; they concur 
with our own observations. In many distiicts 
of Scotland the potatoe furnishes a considerable 
portion of the food of the lower ranks, without 
any apparent injury to their health or welfare; 
nor is such a supposed injury, though Mr, Mal- 
thas hisinuates something of this kind, the point 
on which he chiefly rests his argument. The 
purport of his reasoning is, that the facility of ' 
procuring food, afforded by the prolific nature of 
the potatoe, gives undue encouragement to earlj 
marriages, and, consequently, to redundant po- 
pulation, which, not being able to find employ- 
ment, from a want of proportional capital, is re* 
duced to a state of wretchedness. Such reason- 
ing appears to lead to uiadmissible consequences, 
and not to accord well with the principal doc- 
trines which Mr. Malthus aims to establish. 
These require us, because we camiot increase 
food beyond a certain measure, to limit popula* 
tion to that measure. But if we can maintain a 
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greater number by introdiieiiig a more pre^diicfife 
kindoffoodywhynotdoso? If tbfi same groaiiS 
will support a much greater mmiber of miM 
vrhen applied for raising potatoes than whlNi^ 
why not apply it accordingly ? If we ean tM 
another plant still more productive than th^ po« 
tatoe, why not have recourse to it, and snpersiiM 
the potatoe in its turn ? Mr. Maltfaus's reas6tb 
ing leads to this, that to suppress redundant p^ 
pulation we should lessen the quantity of fMAi 
by raising a less productive kind, when we hiiM 
a better one in our power. The same reasonb^ 
should induce us to lay aside wheat, and subiH^ 
tute for it some less productive plant, or lead Oir 
to consider it as desirable that the f^iliiyof 1h# 
earth were diminished, to save the risk of man** 
kind increasing too fast, from the fadUty tbey 
find in procuring food for their children. ''^ 

The argument adduced by Mr. Malthus, tcH 
the common people of a country living chiefly 
upon the dearest grain, appears to us untenaMii 
" When they live principally on wheat, as they 
do in England, they have great resources in fli 
scarcity, and barley, oats, rice, cheap soups, Ml 
potatoes, all present themselves as less eftspeif 
sive, yet at the same time wholesome nieiMis 6f 
nourishment ; but when their haliitual feod ig^^Hii^ 
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lowest in the scale, they appear to be absdutely 
without resource, except in the bark of trees, 
like the poor Swedes, and a great portion of 
them must necessarily be starved," — ^Book iv» 
chap. xi. 

The attainment of the substitutes here pro- 
posed seems impracticable. While wheat is the 
chief food used in the country, uo more potatoes, 
or other food, will be raised than what is r&- 
quired for the subordinate consumption of these 
kinds of food, in aid of that which is chiefly 
depended on. In a bad season, the wheat fails. 
Suppose one-tenth of the food usually consisted 
of potatoes, there could not be more than that 
quantity expected in such a yeai-, nor even so 
much as the usual quantity of barley and oats, as 
these crops are likely to suffer from the same 
inclemency of the weather which renders the 
wheat crop deficient. Supply, in such a disr 
tressing case, must, if practicable, be derived 
from other sources. 

20. We are much more favourable to the 
cottage system, and the practice of cottagers 
keeping cows, than Mr. Malthus, and some othei- 
modern writers on political economy, and have 
assigned our reasons, — Chap. xii. p. 192. We are 
well pleased that Mr. Malthus partially retracts 
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(bookir. efcap.xiiL) what heHad a^mncei 10W- 
(orm» chapter against that! systJ^iH^^tidthef^ 
iqiipioaches ! nearer to our isenthnents «a >^liV 
subject. - - -J • ^^ 

21. It is, we believe, an undoubted >fiict} Ifiat 
die human race advances more rapidiy ist^pb^tfsi 
lation io its eariier stages, and ' that ther tialii^ 
increase becomes slower with; the ptogfesd^^ 
art and civilization. This arises from iiie i dO^ 
ference of habits that accompany the ohangci^^; €# 
the state of society, and is likely to operate: ftitf 
more powerfully as art and '■ civilfzaCkm^-^fMl 
carried to a higher pitch, and> vntKoHI hafiflf^ 
recourse to harsh measures, may be e^pect^ fo 
restrain the progress of population -ifitliiJ^ te^ 
necessary limits. Mr. Malthus admits tiiis«dbo& 
tehie to a considerable extent, and states jt iSnimi 
** Consequently, admitting the desiraUeaesffuol 
the end (the diminished proportion of births), 
it is not necessary to risk the promulgation of 
any new opinions which may alarm the pre- 
judices of the poor, and the eflfects of which we 
cannot with certainty foresee ; but we have only 
to proceed in improving our civil polity, con- 
ferring the benefits of education upon all, and 
removing every obstacle to the general extension 
of all those privileges and advantages vfivhich 
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may bev^oyed in common; and we may be^ 
quite sure that the effect^ to which I look for*< 
ward, and which can alone render these advaan^ 
tages permanent, will follow. 

" I acknowledge the truth and force of this 
argument, and have only to observe, that it ii 
difficult to perceive that we should not proceed' 
with more celerity and certainty towards the 
end in view, if the principal causes which tend^ 
to promote or retard it were generally knowiir 
In particular, I cannot help looking forward ia 
a very decided improvement in the habitsr «bmI 
temper of the lower classes, when their reei 
situation has been clearly explained to them; 
aod if this were done gradually and cautiously;; 
andaccompanied with proper moral and i^igiout 
instructions, I should not expect any daaget 
from it, &c.^' — ^Vol. iii. Appendix, p. ^75. '■ ' 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

ARTIFICIAL STATB OF SOCIETY. ' 

• ■ < . 

In the foregoing part of this treatise^ 4^ 
especially in chap, xv., we have delineated} ,% 
state of society, which the princi{des of hiuni^ 
nature and the means in the power of mmk 
naturally lead to, and in which he may eu^ 4 
considerable measure of comfort and pro^i^rii^r# 
The efficient cause of his obtaining the aeef^ 
saries and conveniences of life is his .indufj^ 
and skill; and the motive for putting (beee ji^ 
action, is his desire of obtaining such ob^e^a^l^ 
at the same time that the exertions made.r^ 
obtain them contribute to the more impoi:«taB| 
end of intellectual improvement The fruits ^ 
his labour are greatly increased by the use ^ 
tools and the division of employment, without 
some measure of which he could do little ; but 
the most useful of the former are easily pro?? 
cured, and are possessed by the rudest tribes; 
and the first step in the latter, the divisioqjQJf 
the farmer from the artizan, and of this last rWtQ 
tiie separate employments of mason, carpeatcif, 
smith, weaver^ and a few others, jii^ easily. ^^tr 
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tainetl, and even this step contributes, perhaps, 
more to tlie extension of comfort, than otliers 
which are more complex, and of later attain- 
ment. In this state, any increase in the quantity 
or efficacy of industry would increase the general 
quantity of commodities, and consequently the 
portion that should fall to tiie share of each 
member of the society. This state does not 
require an equality of wealth and station, though 
it does not accord with extreme inequality; 
neither does it exclude the advantages which 
commerce may bestow, by supplying better 
materials for clothing, and other purposes, than 
our own country affords, or even articles for 
direct consumption. But its principal foundaF- 
tion is the products of general industry, employed 
for the most part upon native commodities, pre- 
pared for the use of the inhabitants, and con- 
sumed by them. 

When we take a survey of the different 
civilized countries of the earth, we seldom 
see this picture realized in any considerable 
degree, and never to its full extent. Those 
who advocate it are generally treated as enthu- 
siastic visionaries. In countries where art has 
been longest established, and where wealth seems 
most to abound, we often find the great mass of 
2 A2 
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(lie eon^ivuAity placed in very imcoiaj 
circumstances, and unable to derive, ^ay^^'^r^ 
derable advantage from their industry* . , Capi^ 
in this state, is held requisite to put industjc^. i^ 
mption, and to find a market for the art)|[^ 
produced becomes a principal object. (TJ^ff^ 
pperative part of the community, from : the l<^j^:; 
ness of their circumstances, only coi^ifiQi^s^^ 
^miallpart The consumption of the. rich, ^^d 
luxurious takes off so much more; but tjb.^r^..^ 
still a surplus of commodities which mu^ ,jl^ 
taken off by foreign commerce, and purchft9|^ 
by Jess skilful or less active nations, for apyt^jifng 
^ey have to give in return* In countriei^.hjgb|j^ 
commercial, such as Britain, the <}uanidtgf ;tpf 
^lanufiactured goods we can dispose of to othj^ 
nations is considered as the basis of our prof^ 
perity, and even as necessary for our existei^ 
This state of society may be accounted .arli^c^ 
It proceeds from the natural state above descrijbie^ 
by gradual steps, but the extremes ajre jpvirj^ 
by the most obvious and important distinpt^a^^^ 
Here, several points of the highest impprt^jice 
present themselves to our consideral^^;^. ,, JJH 
this artificial state of society desjrablel, . ,I)i()|^ 
it, on the whole, promote hiiunan hw]p^lf^^ 
Syisould Wje fiudeavQiir by artijSicial . :^ti]pu|ijg^^^ 
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accelerate its progress? or, should we rather 
use means to retard it? Is it practicable to dd 
so? If practicable, is it expedient? Supposing 
it already extensively established, and followed 
with hurtful consequences, would it be prad^ 
ticable, or would it be wise to endeavour td 
retrace the steps by which it has advanced, and 
return to a state of greater simplicity ? If the 
progress towards this highly artificial state be 
inevitable, and on the whole beneficial, by what 
means can we best prevent, or retard, or alleviate 
the evils which accompany it? 

If the mass of accumulated wealth be the 
ultimate object, there ia no doubt that the highljf 
artificial state of society will furnish the largest 
state, and should be promoted by every effectual 
means, and such sentiments will always bd 
entertained by the generality, after tiie systeni 
has made considerable progress. But to those 
who consider wealth as only desirable, so far as 
it is the means of promoting human welfare, the 
solution of the question will not appear so easy. ' 

In the earliest stages of society every man 
may obtain land of tolerable fertility, without 
purchase or rent, and can raise a sufficiency of 
food by pai't of the labour which a man of or- 
dinary industry exerts. The remainder of his 
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labour is applied to procure him kMlgiog, cl^fc- 
ing, and other articles of convenience qp coipir 
fort> either by his exercising mechanical empl^j^ 
ments himself, or by raisii^ more j^oirwif;^ 
than he has occasion for, provided . he .)»je 
access to a market for disposing of wh^^ p 
superfluous. So long as this state contiji;!^^^ 
there is a certain portion of comfort which Mr 
turally falls to his share. But, when ^U jHh^ 
land is appropriated, the price of proyii^iop^ 
which he then must purchase may be so bi^, 
and the returns he can receive for his labpur |p 
low, as to render his situation hard^ f^ ev^ 
destitute^ Having no land to cultivate, he v^f 
suffer from want of food, though placed in jtl^e 
midst of a fertile cultivated country. 

In consequence of the division of labour, the 
mass of labourers, being only trained to one 
kind of work, are unfit for any other, and whep 
demand for that branch fails, they are reduced 
to severe distress. The man who has been bred 
to the loom, and has always wrought at i^ peir- 
haps at one branch of the weaving trade, is ill- 
qualified to build a cottage for himself^ to mippjiy 
it with furniture, or to make the tools requisite 
for the exercise of his own craft. £ven ia 
opulent countries, where trade and mauufa^Qtuffts 
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are' In general flourishing, demand in particular 
branches frequently fails, and those who were 
engaged in them are little qualified, and always 
unwilling to turn to any other kind of employ- 
ment. The sudden introduction of machinery, 
to perform, by other powers, what was formerly 
done by human labour, is another cause of 
throwing labourers out of employment. This 
has frequently led to the unhappy consequence 
of urging the discarded workmen to rise in 
mobs, to demolish machinery, and commit other 
outrages, for the suppression of which recourse 
to harsh measm-es becomes necessary. These 
evils are most likely to happen in manufactures 
which require extensive premises and com- 
plicated machinery, and where, consequently, a 
great number of workmen are collected together; 
and the disti-ess occasioned by stagnation of 
demand is most likely to take place when the 
demand arises from foreign trade, which many 
causes, altogether beyond the power of the 
manufacturer to prevent, and which even Govern- 
ttieut cannot overcome, may put a stop to, or 
divert into a different chaimel. 

Under the artificial system, capital being con- 
sidered as necessary to put industry in motion, 
the number of labourers tliat may exist, and the 
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wages and measure of eomfort thef msy^'^hkii, 
is held to depend on the amount of t8LpitA^p» 
iessed by some portion of the comiiMtti^ 
CSapital is said to be required Sot three pilr{M>sJii, 
— ^for supplying the labourer wHh materiats/Jk' 
maintaining him during the time that InterveMiB 
between the conmieneement of his liitbcMir84uid 
receiving its price, and for furnishing ^ fi^ 
quisite tools for the exercise dPhis craft. - '\ 
The last of these is chiefly that which' is ffe- 
quently deficient Nature, assisted hy culture, 
affords, in most countries, at a eertaiii msMiti^ 
the year, a supply of food sufficient, in cftdkMy 
ciases, to maintain the inhabitimts for the whole 
year; and thus, when the harvest ia conelMtod, 
' there is a store of food provided, and in po68essi0n 
of a part of the community, for the sabsistence 
'of the whole, till the ensuing harvest l^e 
materials on which the labourer has to operate 
are chiefly those subservient to clothuig, build- 
ing, and furniture ; and most countries afford a 
sufficiency of these, though great advantage may 
often be gained by importing more commodious 
articles in exchange for others that can be8{M^<)d. 
In Britain, the chief materials f<M* clothing'<)ti^ 
wool, flax, cotton, and silk. The two^^ former 
pteHially, and* the two latter etdir^^tmp^tiHi. 
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Vet, tliere is no doubt, the two former alonfl 
saight afltbrd us very comfortable clotliing, and 
jmgbt be raised in sufficieut quantities to supply 
.all om' wants of that kiud. Wood and ston^, 
tike chief materials for building, are generally at 
hand. 

j In regard to tools, the case is widely different, 
though even as to these there is much diversity, 
according to the nature of the work, and the 
-State to which art has advanced. The tools of 
the husbandman are not very complex. The 
spade is a clieap instrument, the plough and thie 
harrow ai-e not very expensive. lu mechanic 
arts, the requisite tools are generally much mo;^ 
complex and expensive, though more so in soq^ 
employments than others. The carpenter is 
rarely at a loss for a hammer or an axe ; but 
to supply a modern carpenter's shop with all the 
tools required, for the execution of the nicer 
parts of bis art, is no easy matter. The weaver's ' 
. loom, even that adapted for plain work, is. a 
■, complex instrument, and the machinery used in 
:- .ihe nicer branches of that art much more so, aqd 
.idle expense of providing them forms a large 
portion of the necessary price of the manufao 
tured commodity. The premises required for 
theix- eojnmodious application cannot be erected , 
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without great expense, and ail this must he 
inefiurfed, and consequently ca]»tal prbvidied, loi^ 
before a return is expected. An extenarre 
manufaetory, even when most successful, never 
repays the expense of its erection for msxy yifears, 
and the undertaker lays his account with this, 
and regulates his measures accordingly. 

Metals are an essential ingredient in tiie for^ 
mation of tocds, and are also required for many 
other important purposes. These, onlete ob^ 
tained by foreign commerce, whi^ at present is 
t>M; of the question, require the operatioBS of 
mining and forging, both very expensive, and 
in which a great deal of capital must be inverted, 
IMid labour exerted, long before any return esoi 
he drawn. 

When a commodity is consumed at home, the 
tradesman who makes it may, and generally does, 
wceive its {H'ice so soon as the article is com- 
pleted and delivered to the consumer, or not long 
after ; but when it is intended for fc»reign con- 
sumption, it is long before any return can be 
looked for. The immediate workman is not^ in 
general, able to abide this delay. He sells his 
commodity to the exporting merchant, who must 
be possessed of the requisite capital, and must 
draw a suitable return from the price which the 
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commodity bears abroad. If that fall below tha 
requisite rate he ceases to purchase ; the commo* 
dity stagnates ; the workman is thrown idle; 
misery, and often lawless riot, are the fatal con- 
sequences. 

The progress of art, aod increasing efficacy of 
labour, in providing the commodities which mea 
desire, cannot be prevented. The accumulation 
of capital is the necessary consequence of the , 
desire which most men have to improve their | 
circumstances ; and an increase of skill results 
from experience and observation, and the supof I 
rior ingenuity of some individuals. Any attempt^ 
to stop its progress would deserve severe repr<^ j 
bation; nor are any such likely to be undeflf 
taken : yet it is, perhaps, to be desired that th* 
progress should be gradual. 

The mass of commodities is increased by the 
superior efficacy of better directed human lar 
hour, and by the substitution of other poivers to 
accomplish the work which was foi-merly done 
by that labour. The quantity of human labour 
requisite for the direction of these powers, and 
constracting the necessary machinery, is much 
less than was formerly employed for the direct 
execution of the work, and, consequently, the 
supply of commodities more ample, and tlie com- 
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munity more affluent ; and, unless these ht mmAi 
thing very faulty in the eonrtituticm. of 1^ ms 
ciety, a portion of thia wealth will iSowitlu^oHi^ 
every rank. /^.n aoh 

- . The most eligible way of oonfluining;fi^^id4& 
tional commodities produced by theHimpitmi^ 
ments which have been introduced^ is. theinqiiifli 
plentiful use by the mass of the community*; > IQq^ 
of the '■ most remarkable impfovemente iqiiiirt 
which has taken place in Britain widiin the^ladt 
half century is that in the cotton manufiM^tonjq 
by the machinery invented by Aiicwrightisnd 
othem. Though the manufacturedj wrtideaia 
exported to a great extent, the home <oc»isiimp| 
tion^ is still a supe^rior object ; and ^ it nisr iobvltous 
diat the natives, especially the fenrnle sex;^ ai^ 
better clothed than they were befbrtti/iiTb^ 
toanbe no reasonable doubt that there iWOiildilMr 
an «ei{ual improvement in their lodgings iaiiA 
ether accommodations, providing the inecUanitf 
professions which supply these were susceptiUc} 
of improvement in the same degree thatihaa 
taken place in the cotton manufacture. mtf 

O'The consumption of a larger portion of xcoiii^ 
moi^ies requires a chsmge of habit in tiie ihmm 
sumers, and this change is only effected^^^giw 
duaUy« If the increas<|d: mass produced^exidMdi 
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the additional consumption, and the surplus hO 
not taken off by foreign commerce, the evik i 
above-mentioned must ensue. This cousiderM 
tiou may lead to caution in the application of ' 
any artificial stimulus for the extension of pro-^ 
duction, before a correspondent increase in coni 
sumption can be rendered available. When . 
production is pushed beyond the measure of coot 
Bumptiou and demand, the evil cures itself by 
the glut of the market and loss incurred by the 
producers ; but as this does not take place till 
much misery has been endured, it is better if it 
can be averted by a more gradual increase in 
production. 

' A reason, somewhat different, which may reaT 
der gradual increase of production desirable, is 
taken from tlie natural and necessary liuiits of 
wealth and art. Tliese are not susceptible of 
endless accumulation, though the precise extent 
to which they may be carried cannot be ascer- 
tidned. Tliere is, Iiowever, a limit, and the 
nearer this limit is approached, the progress 
will be slower. Now the happiness of an indi- 
vidual in civilized society does not depend so 
much on the extent of his wealth, as on its being 
in a state of progression. The man who from a 
moderate outset gradually improves his circum- 
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fltaneeci, and increaaes his means of ccmSfxtt, will 
generally have more e&joyment than another, 
who, beginning with superior wealth, ^>eQds 
his life in a uniform luxurious train* 'Hie same 
observation applies to communities. That com* 
munity which is advancing in wealth and art, 
may be accounted more prospercMis thaa tiiat 
which is already farther advanced, but has now 
ceased to make progress. This ai^ument ap^ 
pears to us to have some weight. We ase 
aware, however, that it will generally be theoght 
fitr-fetched, and the apprehended evil toe remote 
to deserve consideration. 

We cannot, however, think lightly ef tiie 
check which is given to intelleetual improve- 
ment, when division of labour is carried to a 
great extent, by confining the labourer, almost 
during his whole time, to the repetition of the 
same operation, with nothing to excite his ener^ 
gies. The far greater part of such workmen 
merely execute what they are taught and di- 
rected, and think of nothing more. Not one in 
a Imndred makes any imjM'ovement in the mar 
dhinery of his art, or the way of employing it 
bk regard to the few who make improvements; 
the mental exertion thereby brought into acdctn 
is very beneJ&eial4o them/ yet it xs^^eMrlAybon^ 
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fined witliin the narrow bounds of the machinery 
of a particular craft. If the man who speDds 
twelve or fifteen hours a day in the manufactory, 
repeating the same uniform operation, should 
spend an hour or two, after his work is over, in 
the ale-house, among his fellow workmen, who 
have passed the day in the same manner, tliis is 
a wretched resource for solacemeiit ; and a life 
spent in this way is far from promising to raise 
the human mind to that degree of intellectual 
and moral improvement of which it is suscepti^ 
ble, and to which it ought to be the object 06 
civil institutions to advance it. 

In a former part of this treatise we mentioned 
with favour the cottage system, under the belief 
that it was desirable the tradesman should em- 
ploy some part of his time in the cultivation of a^ 
small patch of ground, or garden, where liis situa-, 
tion rendered it practicable. This, if not a per* 
feet remedy, seems one of the best palliativea. 
for the serious evil abovei-mentioned. 

We are aware of the ditficulties which attend 
this branch of our inquiry, both in regard to the 
objects we should aim at, the means of attaining 
them, and the restrictions with which th^ 
should be guarded. On the whole we are in- 
clined to adopt tlie following maxims. 
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Whatever increases the efficacy of human !»« 
hour, or performs by other powers what was for- 
merly done by that labour, tends to increase the 
mass of human enjoyments, and its ultimate con- 
sequence must be beneficial. Improvements in 
the weaving craft have the effect of affording us 
better clothing with the same labour ; and if all 
our wants of that kind be supplied by a smaUar 
number of hands, there will be a greater number 
to provide convenieucies of other kinds : nor 
does there seem any limit to the enlargement of 
the mass of commodities, while improvements in 
art can supply them, till every desire of men be 
universally and fully gratified; an event not 
likely to take place. We, therefore, consider 
every improvement in art which tends to inorease 
production as desirable, and that the reasons ad- 
duced in opposition thereto from numbers being 
thereby thrown out of employment are not ad- 
mii^ible when the ultimate result is regarded. 

But though every improvement is beneficial 
in the long run, the rapid increase of production 
may not be attended with a simultaneous in- 
crease of consumption, and the evils resulting 
from this are too weighty to be disregarded. 
It is desirable that the mass of the community 
have the means, and then it wilivnot belong 
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before tliey have the desire of enjoying a lai^er 
share of comforts, and consequently increasing^ 
the general consumption. If production be en-' 
Jarged beyond that measure, and the surplus not 
taken off by foreign commerce, the evils above--, 
mentioned must follow. . • 

We are far from thinking that, under anyi 
circumstances, the efficacy of improvements in^ 
art should be checked by any restrictive regu- 
lation, and, as far as we recollect, nothing of that 
kind has ever been attempted by any legislature. 
If attempted, we believe it would be ineffectual. 
The attempts made by the mob to check the use 
of machinery, by destroying the machines, have 
never succeeded. 

But though we would never approve of any 
coercive measures to restrict production, thci 
considerations above suggested may have suffi-' 
cient weight to abate our zeal for its rapid pro- 
motion, and the application of direct encourage- 
ment for that purpose, especially when the 
consumption chiefly depends on a foreign and 
precarious c-ommerce. 

We are decidedly of opinion that those 
branches of industry are most beneficial, and' 
deserve most encouragement, the productions 
of which are chiefly used at home, being ■ 

2a 
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ai^lied to the comfort of the mass of the 
eommunity. 

For obtaining this end, the labouring classes 
must be able te purchase; they muBt reeeire 
good wages. Mr. Ric8rdi>^< we think, ^ first ad«- 
yanced the doctrine, that, the valise of the artide 
produced must be divided between the capi^st 
and the labouren. . We caionot iiicrease the Ihare 
of the one wiihout dimkdshiiig that of llie other. 
We cannot raise the wages of labodr without 
lowering the profits of capital; ttndvieewrs& /! 

When a commodity is ready for use, it has a 
certain value^ riBsulting from its '.application to 
the midnfenance or comfort <^ man. A part of 
this value falls to the proprietor on whose land 
the material, which formed the basis of the 
commodity, was raised. This being satisfied, 
the remainder is divided between the capitalist 
who furnishes the machinery used m its pre* 
paration and the necessary advances, and the 
various labourers employed on it, Irom the farnser 
who raises the material, to the mechanic who 
completes the work. So far Mr.Ricardo's 
doctrine seems incontrovertible. The value of 
the commodity is a given quantity resultizig from 
its utility. The portion of this value which you 
iu9sign to the one you must take from the other* 
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It should be observed, however, that the masB 
of productions, the stock of wealth to be divided 
between the capitalists and labourers, is increased 
by the efficacy of capital. The accmoulation of 
capital has a tendency to lower the rate of profit, 
and consequently to raise the wages of labour^ 
The labourer is thus euabled to enlarge hii 
comforts, and increase his consumption in two 
waya. His labour produces more, and a larger 
proportion of it falls to his share, in so much as 
a smaller share accrues to the capitalist by the 
fall of the rate of profit. At the same time the 
capitalist may not be a loser, for the increased 
consumption of the great body of the community 
will afford an extensive field for the investment 
of his capital, which could otherwise have been 
only sought for in the far more precarious re- 
source of foreign commerce. For these reasons 
we consider high wages as desirable, and as 
affording'the most solid basis to national pros- 
perity. 

It is impossible to fix with precision the 
proportion which wages and profits should bear 
to each other, and the actual proportion must, 
from obvious causes, be in a state of continual 
fluctuation, 

The favour we are inclined to assign to high 
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wages will not be relished by those who. consider 
the quantity of goods exported as the basis of 
national prosperity, and the paramount object 
to be pursued. Articles which are in general 
request through the civilized world will be. 
purchased from that nation which can bring 
them to market at the lowest money price, and 
therefore low wages, being a priaci^ ingre- 
dient in cheap production, are requisite for 
enaUing us to supply the demands of foreigners 
by underselling others, and the more so if, in 
consequence of heavier taxes, or other causes, 
our manufactures be subject to burthens which 
bear lighter in other nations. We have been 
accustomed to boast that our superior skill in 
machinery, and our large capitals, give us a 
decided advantage, and will secure us a large 
share of the foreign market, notwithstanding our 
heavier burthens. The effect of these, however, 
has its limits, and it is unreasonaUe to expect 
we should always maintain the superiority we 
may at present possess. 

But though we admit that low wages, by 
enabling us to bring wares to market at a cheaper 
price, is favourable to the trade of exportation^ 
we remain of opinion that this advantage may 
be gained at too high a price, and that wages 
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considerably high, whether considered as pro- 
moting the comfort of the most numerous part 
of the community, or enlarging the domestic 
market, by enabling them to purchase more 
liberally, are conducive to the general welfare. 

Notwithstanding the vast extent to which 
foreign commerce is carried in Britain, and the 
immense capitals invested in it, we caunot con- 
sider it as the most solid or desirable source of 
national prosperity. Neither do we approve of 
that system which has been long carried on 
between the different states of Europe, which 
may be termed a commercial warfai'c. In the 
prosecution of this system each country en- 
deavours, by restrictions, prohibitions, and other 
artificial means, to procure within itself the 
articles it has occasion to consume, and also to 
afford a supply to other nations. Such a system 
is certainly prejudicial to the civilized world at 
large, and we doubt if it be ultimately advan- 
tageous to any particular nation. Every nation 
possesses an advantage in manufacturing the 
materials ivhich its own soil produces for its 
own supply, and it is expedient that every nation 
should supply itself with commodities, unless 
where substantial reasons induce an opposite 
conduct. These reasons are diversity of produce 
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in different climates and coils, and superiority of 
mechanical skill. The former is a permaneirf; 
source of c(»nmerce; at- least it could <»ily be 
superseded by such a change in national habits 
as would induce any state to . be satisfied with 
the articles which its own country produces^ — 
a change not likely to take .place so long as 
a foreign supply is within its power. The 
other is a much more precarious source ci 
commerce. 

If the validity of the above reascming be adr 
mitted, if the artificial state of society may be 
carried so far as to impair instead of promote 
human welfare, what- measures ought to be 
deemed eligible in a nation where such a state 
has already taken place, and is firmly established? 

We should certainly never recommend to 
endeavour to check it by any restrictive or coer- 
cive means. J£ such were attempted, we believe 
they would be ineffectual ; ainl if they could 
produce any effect, it would be that of aggravat- 
ing the evils they were intended to remedy. 
We are of opinion that the exertion and direc- 
tion of human skill and industry should be free 
and uncontrolled, and that every attempt to 
restrain them, and almost every attempt to pro- 
mote them, does harm. 
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If this be sound doctrine, an alteration in the 
state of society can only be induced through the 
medium of the habits and manners of the com- 
munity. If we can improve these, besides the 
individual good, we shall ameliorate the general 
condition of society. Proper education, religi- 
ous and moral instruction, good government, 
personal freedom,, and absence of cumbersoifie 
restrictions, are conducive the|:eta» , Stronger 
measures are more likely to 4o hsorm than good ; 
and any violent change in tthe state of society is 
always productive of much present distress^ and 
seldom leads to any penqanent gopd. We are 
CQDsqious tl^atany hints we have offered on this 
important subject ^e very imperfect. But it is 
one step gained if we can point out the end we 
ought to aim at, ai;Ml the general principles upon 
which the attainment of that end is most likely 
to be promoted. 



CHAPTER XX. 



PAPER CURRENCY. 



Among the expedients which have been had 
recourse to in a state of society highly artificial, 
that of a circulating paper medium of commerce 
is one of the most remarkable. It has been the 
subject of much discussion among political eco- 
nomists. It has been much attended to by the 
legislature, and many statutes have been enacted 
for its establishment, regulation, or restraint. 
Its effects on the state of society, especially in 
regard to commerce, are considerable, thou^ 
we think more good and more evil have been 
ascribed to it than it can justly lay claim to. 

In Chapter VI. we advanced the doctrine, that 
money derived its value from its use and uni- 
versal reception as a circulating mediimi, and 
an equivalent for every commodity ; that the ab- 
solute quantity of gold and silver in circulating 
coin was of no consequence, as the money price 
of commodities would accommodate itself to the 
relative proportion of the precious metals and 
goods in circulation ; that the use of these mets^ 
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for other purposes was of little importiinct ; and 
that their value, if their use as a circulating me- 
dium was discontinued, would greatly fall ; and 
that any substitute for them, the reception of 
which was equally firm, would answer the pur- ' 
pose as well. But in order to secure this recep- 
tion, it is requisite tliat the basis of the medium 
should be considered as possessing an intrinsic 
value, and that its estimation should not be con- 
fined to one country, but extend over the com- 
mercial world, BO as to command from any coun- 
try the commodities which it can furnish, and 
we require. Gold and silver possess these qua- 
lities ui a superior degree. 

The use of written obligations to supply the 
place of coin is a modern invention. Its cora» 
mencement, at least in a regular manner, in 
Britain, may be dated from the establishment of 
the Bank of England in 1694. A chief object 
of Government in that establishment was the oI>- 
taiuing a loan to supply the exigencies of the 
state, and recom-se has often since been had to it 
for the same purpose ; but its eflfects in supply- 
ing a substitute for the precious metals is wha^ 
at present chiefly claims our attention. 

A Bank note is a written or printed obli- 
,::gation, by which that establishment is bound to 
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pay to the bearer a specked »\xm, in the current 
eoin, upon demand. So long as there is full 
confidence on the. pari of the public that the 
innds of the Bank are amply sufficient to dis- 
charge these obligations, and as it continues to 
do so readily, when d^nanded, these notes will 
be received in payment as readily as coin, be- 
cause the holder <»m easily obtain coin for them, 
should he prefer it, which, in ordinary cases, he 
wUl have little inducement to. do. Although 
these notes were not rendered, a Ingal tender in 
payment of a debt by any positiye enactment^ their 
use was found so convenient»and the puUic con- 
fidence in their security so complete, that they 
soon were substituted for a considerable part of 
the coin which formerly constituted the only 
circulating medium. For a long time, as no 
notes were issued under five pounds, they did 
not supersede the use of coin for smaller sums. 
Many private companies were afterwards insti- 
tuted, which issued notes in a similar manner. 
A monq)oly was so far granted ta the Bank of 
Bbgland, that no private company consisting of 
more than six partners was permitted to issae 
obligations of the nature of bank notes. Iliis 
restriction, by confining the ci^ital of private 
banks within narrow limits, lessened their . 4se-* 
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curity, and not a few of them have bucome in- 
solvent. Yet, as the accommodation they af- 
forded in the districts where they were esta- , 
hlished was deemed beneficial, the circulation t^ ' 
their notes in remote parts of the country haa 
been, and is still considerable. 

In the further discussion of tliis subject, two 
separate objects of inquiry present themselves :-^ I 

1st. What advantage or disadvantage attends I 
the use of a circulating paper currency as a suW ( 
fititute, in any proportion, or in whole, for a ma* 
tallic one, without regard to the general amount 
of the currency. 

2d. The effects of a paper currency in in" ) 
creasing the amount of circulating medium) and 
in occasioning more sudden alterations in the 
amount than would otherwise take place. 

On the first point it is argued that gold and ] 
silver are articles of great value, and the amount 
of them in circulation forms a considerable part 
of the national wealth. In countries which con* 
tain no mines of these metals, the original quan* 
tity required must he procured by giving other 
articles in exchange, thus parting with so much i 
of our national wealth ; and the annual waste by ' 
■wear must also be supplied in the same mannen 
•The whole amount of cii-culation in Britain is 
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estimated at present to exceed sixty millions* 
If we could find an unexceptionable substitute 
for a considerable part of this in a material com- 
paratively cheap^ we might import useful com- 
modities in return^ and thus add to our national 
wealth. 

It is also argued that payments of large sums 
are more easily made in paper. The weight of 
the metals renders their transportation from place 
to place a matter of labour^ and even the telling 
them is a tedious employment^ when the sum is 
yery large. For these reasons we find that pay- 
ments of large sums are generally made in pa- 
per, wherever the system of paper currency is 
established. 

These considerations have considerable weight. 
There are, however, strong arguments in favour 
of metallic currency to set against them. The 
reception of a circulating medium depends, as 
we have noticed, on the opinion of its possessing 
aa intrinsic value, and as a paper currency has 
no value in itself, its circulation can only be 
maintained by its convertibility into metallic 
c\irrency. So long as this conversion is readily 
o|)tained when demanded, and no doubt enter? 
tained of its continuing to be so, the pappr.cur- 
rf^ncy maintains an equal, value jvith th^ metallic,, 
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and may be used in considerable proportion aa 
a substitute for it, affording the above-mentioned 
conveniences, and not attended with any dis^ 
advantages, so far as internal commerce is con- 
cerned, and so long as the whole amount rf- i 
circulating medium is not unduly increased. 

But if the conversion of notes into coin be 
suspended or refused, whether by legal enact- 
ment or deficiency in the means of the Bank, 
the case is otherwise. Even the apprehension 
of such an event excites alarm, and occasions 
a run on the Bank, which is likely to bring' 
on a stoppage of payment. When this hap- 
pens, it is held forth on the part of the Bank' 
that the stoppage is only temporary, and pay-' ] 
ments will soon be resumed. Statements i 
given out, to show that the Bank is possessed of , 
sufficient funds to answer all demands, and that' 
its creditors incur no risk of sustaining ultimate' j 
loss. Notwithstanding this, the value of iiif I 
notes is depreciated, and the holders part with 
them for a lesser amount in coin than the sum' 
which they bear, or, as it is sometimes expressed,' 
the current value of coin and bullion rises above* 
the mint value. This depreciation increases thS' J 
longer the payment in coin or bullion is discon-' 
tinued, and in length of time may fall to little or^ , 
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nothing. Such was the hie. of the French 
aangnats, and dT other florttitff paper ciccnhtiofl 
in many countries^ nofc fbundedof a Mohd and conr 
Tertible description. The gov)eniBieDta.jwiiich 
issue, or countenance such pnper circiiiatioQ^ use 
every means to support its credit ; but all thetr 
endeavours to that effect have proved, and must 
prove ineffectual. It is nothing to tell the hflUear 
of paper that Ae funds of Ihe JBank are sufficient 
to answer his demands.. If these funds.bJdieyQDd 
his reach, and likely to .continue ao,.they might 
as well be in the coffers of the Grand liama,. or 
in the planet Saturn. ^ .io; .. uxy 

For about a century after the establishment 
of the Bank of EIngland, tlie ^oonveitibility. 4)f 
their notes was uniformly maintained. Gold 
or silver was immediately given for ^very not^ 
when demanded. In the year^ 1797, when the 
demands of an expeni^ve war had ne«rly with- 
drawn the precious metalsfrom circulation,, and 
emptied the coffers of the Sank, a^ important 
law was passed, prohibiting the> payment of bank 
notes in metallic currency. At first it was held 
forth that this suspension would h^oi shoti 
duration ; but the war continued much longer 
than was expected, and the suspension of pay- 
ment did not terminate on the restoration of 
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peace. It continued about twenty-four years. 
The resumption of payments in coin was not 
legalized till the year 1821, after several pre- 
paratory steps. Some public distress, which 
took place about this time, owing to other 
causes, was attributed by not a few to their 
resumption. According to this doctrme, the ces«- 
sation of payments in specie ought to have been 
perpetual. A writer on political economy, about 
this time, has advanced the paradoxical opinion, 
" that the renewing the restriction act^ and rett- 
dering it perpetual, could not have the least 
effect on the value of our paper currency, pro- 
viding its quantity was not at the same time 
increased V 

The holders of this doctrine appear to con- 
found the depreciation which the currency, of 
whatever kind, undergoes, in regard to its com* 
mand of commodities by the increase of the 
totai quantity in circulation, with the relative 
depi^eciation of paper compared with metallic 
currency- It is this last that is the present object 
of consideration, and it is an undoubted fact, 
that sueh a depreciation took place not long after 
the suspension of ^ash payments, and to a opn^ 

♦ Supplement to Encyclopsedia Britannica, article Money. — 
Vol. V. partii. p. 515. 
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siderable extent. The holder of gold was able 
to obtain for it a sum in paper, considerably 
above its legal value, perhaps twenty-six shil- 
lings for a guinea, and this notwithstanding 
the fear of penalties attaching to such prac- 
tices. It is with regret we find a resolution 
passed by Parliament, about this time, that there 
was no depreciation, when every person engaged 
in business knew the contrary. 

Before the suspension of payments, so firmly 
was the credit of the Bank established, that the 
anticipation of such an event would have been 
considered as chimerical. It took place, how- 
ever, attended with its inevitible consequence, 
notwithstanding endeavours on the part of Go- 
vernment to prevent them. The Bank seems 
now to have regained the public confidence, 
nearly to the same degree as before. But what 
has happened once may happen again, and there is 
litde doubt that if any national exigence should 
require recourse to a measure similar to that of 
1797, a like depreciation would take place. 

It seems unnecessary to enlarge on the evils 
attending a depreciation of the currency, the 
injustice to creditors who must receive payment 
in a depreciated currency, and a like injustice to 
debtors who borrow during the depreciation. 
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and are obliged to pay in a currency of full value 
after the depreciation is removed ; — a convul- 
sion is given to mercantil > contracts and trans- 
actions by so violent a measure. Tbere are 
abundant reasons for regretting tliat it was ever 
had recourse to, and for wishing it may never 
take place again. 

There are other advantages in a metallic cur» 
rency, to be placed against the inconveniences 
that are alleged to attend it. From its universal 
reception in all nations, it possesses a solid value 
which may afford essential aid in great nationid 
emergencies. Suppose the case of a famine, 
from a deficient crop in this country, while some 
other countries have a surplus which they can 
spare. We will not obtain it from them, unless ' 
we have something to give them in return 
which they value. We will, no doubt, endea- 
vour to supply them with goods ; but such may 
be the state of our commerce, that we have not 
a sufficiency of these to spare, or they do not 
want them. In such a case, the exportation of 
gold or silver affords a certain and effectual 
relief, and if we have none to offer, we must 
sustain the pressure of a heavy calamity. • , 

The distresses of 1797 were chiefly occa- 
sioned by the exportation of a large amomit of 
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the precious metals to the continent, for the 
expenses of our troops abroad, and subsidies to 
states with which we^were in alliance. What*- 
ever opinion may be formed of the wars in which 
we were then, or at any other time, engaged, the 
possibility of a just and necessary war will not 
be questioned; and the command of a large 
amount of gold will give vigour to our military 
operations, and may determine the event of 
the war. 

We proceed now to consider the effects of a 
paper currency, in increasing the amount of the 
circulating medium, and in occasioning more 
sudden alterations in its amount than would 
othei*wise take place. 

It is imnecessary to repeat what has been al* 
ready observed of the evils resulting from a sud- 
den and considerable alteration in the amount of 
the circulating currency, and such alteration is 
much more likely to take place when a great 
proportion of the currency consists of paper« 
The precious metals are not to be procured by 
nations which do not possess mines of them, 
except in exchange for substantial commo- 
dities, and even then will not be imported at 
the expense which they cost, except in such 
quantities as are required, in the existing 
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commercial state of the country and present 
price of commodities. The material of paper 
currency is scarcely of any value, and it is 
profitable to the Bank to extend it as far as 
it can. Tlie Bank receives interest for every 
note it can keep in circulation. There is, how- 
ever, an effectual check on a redundant issue of 
notes, so long as the Bank is obliged to pay 
them in coin, when demanded. The price of 
commodities does not immediately rise in pro- 
portion to the increased circulation, and as 
nobody keeps money on hand which he has 
not use for, the superfluous bank notes regorge 
upon that establialunent. The Bank, there- 
fore, is obliged to contract its issues, and it 
is its interest to do so, as an attempt to ex- 
tend them would increase their expense, and 
prove ineflfectual. 

When a suspension of payments is authorized 
by act of Parliament, the case is widely different. 
There is nothing to deter the Bank from issuing 
as many notes as it can, and abundant demands 
from borrowers are not likely to be wanting. 

The results accruing to the community from 
the facility of obtaining credit afforded by the 
establishment of banks, public or private, is ap 
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important subject of consideration. Theri^'i* 
no doubt it gives a stimulus both to agrictufuii^ 
and manufactures. A farmer is often pret^titi^ 
from the exertions he is disposed to mak^ in 
bringing waste land into cultivation, or improtr- 
ing that already under culture, for want of dEb^ 
pital. If there be a bank at hand ready to siip^ 
ply his wants, his exertions are brought mtb 
operation. Extensive eflfects of this kind * in 
different parts of the country, and obviously 
owing to this cause, must have fallen under the 
notice of every person who has given atten- 
tion to the state of the country. A like obser- 
vation may be made on the state of manufec- 
tures. Many flourishing manufacturing estat- 
blishments owe their origin to credit obtained 
from banks, without which, in the present state 
of the country, they could not have been brought 
into action. 

It may, however, be questioned, whether the 
rapid progress of these improvements, though 
presenting a beneficial appearance, be always 
ultimately beneficial. All the imdertakings of 
the agriculturist and manufacturer do not prove 
successful. Many of them are reduced to bank- 
ruptcy, and this is sometimes the lot of the most 
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eiiterprizing and industrious. The bankruptcy 
of the banks wlilch gave them credit follows o* 
course. 

We think that bad consequences are more 
likely to take place from an excessive stimulus 
to exertion in the department of manufacture 
than in that of agriculture. The farmer may 
not be repaid for the outlay on his improvements 
within the time his wants require. He becomes 
insolvent, and we are sorry for him ; but his im- 
provements remain, and are a permanent addi- 
tion to the wealth of the country. It is other- 
_wise with a manufactm-ing establishment. If 
.the proprietors, for want of demand for their 
(commodity, or from their not being able to pro- 
duce it at the price it will fetch in the market, 
become insolvent, their establishment is then 
swept away, and leaves not a trace behind. 

We have now endeavoured, as impartially as 
we can, to state the comparative merits of a me- 
tallic and a paper currency. Very different opi- 
nions have been advanced, and we think ex- 
aggerated ones, according as the interest, or 
supposed interest, of different classes seemed to 
incline. On the whole, our sentiments rathef 
incline towards a metallic currency, at least for 
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a considerable part of our circulation* If not 
always the most active, or the most convenient, 
it is the most solid instrument of conunerce* 
Operations conducted by means of it may be 
slower^ but they are suren 

While we give this opinion in favour of a me- 
tallic currency, we are far from thinking that 
where a paper currency has been introduced on 
an extensive scale^ it should be suddenly, or at 
any time altogether, withdrawn. A sudden al- 
teration in the amount of the currency always 
occasions distress. If considerable evils result 
from its sudden increase, others, still worse, re- 
sult from its sudden diminution. Too great a 
facility in obtaining credit gives rise to improvi- 
dent and unsuccessful schemes. The sudden 
withdrawing of this credit occasions general 
bankruptcy. 

This is one, among many other points, in 
which governments are apt to overlegislate. 
Though, in a system now become so extensive, 
some restrictive regulations may be necessary, 
we think much should be left to the free choice 
of the comihunity. On the one hand we would 
not render the receipt of bank notes, even those 
of the Bank of England, compulsory. On the 
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other, we would not prohibit the circulation of 
the notes of a private bank among those who 
are willing to take them. Some security for the 
validity of such banks may, however, be re- 
quired as a safeguard to the public from the 
evils resulting from their failure. We have 
already given our opinion in regard to a legisla- 
tive prohibition of payments of bank notes in 
specie. 
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CHAPTER XXI. MI 



OF THE CORN TRADE. 



Many who entertain the most liberal views of 
the advantages of a free conunerce^ and disap- 
prove in general of prohibitions, cumbersome 
restrictions, regulating duties, and even boun- 
ties, consider the trade in corn as an exception to 
the system of free trade, and hold that effective 
restrictions in that branch are expedient, and 
even necessary. Though exceptions to general 
rules, established upon solid principles, ar^ : sel- 
dom defensible, yet in this case the arguments 
adduced are neither groundless, nor of sjight 
importance. 

Some of them are foimded upon the present 
political state of Britain, compared with that of 
the other commercial states in Em'ope, parti- 
cularly of those from whom we may receive a 
supply of corn. Britain is burthened with a 
large national debt, and consequent high taxa- 
tion, a part of which is paid by laboiu'ers of all 
descriptions. This renders higher money wages 
necessaiy. Perhaps the habits of the English 
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labourers are less frugal than those of foreigners, 
and this occasions a further rise of wages. 
Hence we cannot raise com at so low a rate as 
foreigners can do ; and even the expense of 
freight, and other charges attending importation 
does not counterbalance tlie advantage they pos- 
sess^ and they are able to undersell us in the 
com market, unless prevented by prohibitions, 
or heavy duties. Hence the agricultural part 
of the community is depressed ; and inferior 
soils, not being able to repay the expense of cul- 
tivation, though let for little or no rent, are 
thrown waste, and the landed interest reduced 
to a state of comparative poverty. 

But the principal arguments in support of 
legislative interference in the corn trade are 
drawn from the absolute necessity of a supply of 
food. If the effect of such measures be to afford 
us additional security for obtaining the requisite 
supply, the imperious nature of the demand 
should supersede all inferior considerations. 

It is argued, that when a nation depends for I 
a considerable part of its food on other nations, 
if that supply should be stopped, either by a 
change of the political state of the nations who 
give it, or by war, this nation, being unprepared 
for such an event, may be exposed to the cala- 
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mity of famine, or at least of a scarcity approach* 
ing to famine. 

We are far from regarding lightly the weight 
of these arguments, and think that they ought to 
influence, to a certain extents the legislative 
measures embraced in this important and difficult 
branch of political economy. On this the two 
parties of agriculturists and manufacturers have 
set themselves in array against each other, and 
both have advanced claims higher than circum- 
stances warranted. 

We are of opinion that every nation of consi- 
derable magnitude should draw the greater 
part of its food from its own resources. There 
is a considerable diflference between the quantity 
of provisions actually consumed by a given 
number of inhabitants in times of ordinary plenty, 
and that which is absolutely necessary for their 
subsistence. We hold that this latter quantity 
should always be supplied from the national 
agriculture ; and if restraints upon importation 
be necessary to keep it up to that pitch, such re- 
straints should be imposed. Whether we should 
go beyond this, and give higher encouragement to 
the agriculturist, it is not so easy to determine, 
but it is not s0 imperatively necessary. This 
limits the quantity of foreign corn which may be 
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admitted to the difference between the consump- 
tion of a plentiful and a scarce year ; and it is 
believed that, except in years of uncommon 
scarcity, it never went beyond that. 

Sir James Stewart delivers it as his opinion, 
that no annual produce of grain in Britain was 
ever so great as to supply its inhabitants fifteen 
months, in that abundance in which they feed 
themselves in a year of plenty ; and that there 
never was a year of such scarcity, as that the 
lands of England did not produce above six 
months' subsistence, mch as the people are used 
to take in years of scarcity. 

The height of the wages in Britain arising 
from heavy taxes is, we believe, an indisputable 
fact, and however we may disapprove of the 
system that raised the national debt to its present 
enormous magnitude, and made these taxes re- 
quisite, the present state of matters must remain 
while that debt and these taxes exist, and can 
only be removed in the course of time by their 
gi*adual extinction. For this reason we think 
the British agriculturist entitled to such support, 
by legislative enactments, as may put him on 
an equal footing with the foreigner. This haa 
been the object of the corn law lately enacted, 
by which the importation of foreign corn is per- 
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mitted upon payment of a, duty, varying^ fc^ a 
scale, depending on the average price of com gu 
Britain. Whether the method now used JT^f 
ascertaining the average be accurate, and wi^ 
ther the scale of duties be the proper oo^ 
experience must determine. It approaches mu^ 
nearer to the free system, than that which pri^ 
vailed for the twelve years preceding, duriiiig 
which period the price at which importatioa 
was permitted was fixed so high, that the actual 
price scarcely ever reached it ; and consequently 
there was little or no importation, and ihe 
British agriculturist possessed the monopoly qf 
the market. 

Poland contains extensive tracts of fertile 
land, much more than sufficient to maintain its 
present population, and the extent kept un^^r 
culture is regulated by the foreign demand. 
When Britain has occasion to import, it receives 
much of its supply from that country. An in- 
crease of popidation, or other causes, may curtail 
that supply, as well as that from other countriies 
from which we now import when our own pro- 
duce is insufficient ; but as this, if ever it take 
place, is likely to happen gradually, it will give 
us warning, and time to look out for oth^r 
iresources. . - 
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' We cannot say the same of the failure of 
tttipply which war may occasion. The cotintriefi 
ftoni which we now receive corn may fall under 
hostile influence or power, and notwithstanding 
our boasted naval invincibility, it is not impossi*- 
ble the enemy may attain a temporary supe*- 
riority at sea, and retain it long enough to expose 
us to severe distress by intercepting our sup- 
plies. We know that such apprehensions are 
generally considered as groundless, and treated 
with derision; we think improperly. Their 
accomplishment may not be probable, but they 
are not impossible, and as the evil they would 
occasion is of great magnitude, it is better to be 
provided against it. At the beginning of this 
century, we boasted that our superior mechanical 
skill and capital gave us such a decided supe- 
riority in various branches of manufacture, that 
no prohibitive enactments of foreign powers 
could prevent their introduction into their domi- 
nions. Yet Bonaparte's Berlin and Milan 
decrees were executed so eflfectuaUy, as nearly 
to annihilate that commerce for several years, 
and it only revived at the fall of that potentate. 

The policy of Britain, in regard to the trade 
in corn, has been very fluctuating. During 
more than half of the last century, we were 
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upon the whole an exporting country, and this 
was considered as essential to our welfare, and 
encouraged by a bounty when the prices of com 
fell below a specified rate. The system of bounty 
commenced at the revolution, and though it 
underwent frequent suspensions, it was not laid 
aside till the year 1814. During the latter part 
of the last century, we were generally an im- 
porting country. The corn laws, which had 
undergone frequent alterations and repeals, were 
attempted to be moulded into a more regular 
form, and rendered more permanent by the act 
of 1791, in which various prices were specified, 
at the lowest of which exportation was en- 
couraged by a boimty; at the next, it was 
simply permitted ; and at the next, it was pro- 
hibited. At the next, importation, which had 
been before prohibited, was permitted, but on 
payment of a high duty; at a higher price the 
duty was lowered, and at one still higher was 
reduced to a very low one. A method was 
established for ascertaining the average price, 
by dividing the maritime part of Britain into 
sixteen districts, twelve in England and four in 
Scotland, and the corn trade in each was regu- 
lated once a quarter, by the average price in the 
same for the three preceding months. Four 
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years did not elapse before this act was sus- 
pMided, on account of the deficiency of the crop, 
1794, when exportation was entirely prohibited, 
and importation encouraged by a high bounty. 
In 1804, the corn laws were re-modelled, and 
Importation regulated by the aggi-egate average 
of the maritime counties ; but the scale was so 
favourable to importation, that it was never 
stopped till 1815. 

In 1814, exportation was permitted in general, 
but without any bounty, and the bounty system 
has not been revived since. 

In 1815, in consequence of the loud com- 
plaints of the agriculturists, the prices at which 
importation was permitted were i*aised much 
higher. Wheat was prohibited to be imported 
from oui- American colonies when the price per 
quarter was under sixty-seven shillings, and from 
all other places when under eighty shillings, 
(except for being warehoused under bond), and 
other kinds of grain at proportional prices. 
When the prices rose higher, importation was 
permitted duty free. This act was so operative, 
that there was scarcely ever any importation tiU 
the last act of 1838. 

By that act there is no absolute prohibition. 
New regulations were appointed for ascertaining 
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the average prices of the different . kinds of 
grain. When wheat is from sixty-two to sixty- 
three shillings per quarter, it is permitted to l^ 
imported on payment of a duty of one pound 
four shillings and eight-pence ; and for evei^jf 
shilling that the price rose above sixty-throt 
shillings till sixtynseven shillings, the duty ig 
lessened by one shilling ; when the price ris^ 
above sixty-seven shillings, the duty decreases 
at a quicker rate — and when the price rises to 
seventy-three shillings or upwards, the duty is 
lowered to one shilling. Importation from the 
British colonies in America, or elsewhere out of 
Euroi)e, is permitted on payment of a lowqr 
duty. Duties on barley and other kinds of 
grain vary by a decreasing scale as their price 
rises, on the same principle. . . ., 

Famine is among the heaviest calamities to 
which human nature is liable, and thou^ it 
cannot be prevented by any legislative enact- 
ment, it may sometimes be alleviated by enar 
bracing measures conducive to that effect. We 
at present refer to a famine inflicted by the hand 
of nature, through unproductive seasons, not to 
that which the ravages of war occasion. 
. ^ The bounty system, so long adhered to, has 
been considered as highly useful for preventing 
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or alleviating tlie evils of famine. If we raise ft 
quantity of corn considerably more tlian is re- 
quired for the maintenance of our population in 
ordinary seasons, exporting the surjilus to foreign 
countries, when a deficient crop occurs from a 
bad season, we stop exportation, and, in what^ 
ever proportion the deficiency takes place, heing 
cliarged on a quantity whicii was before more 
than sufficient, the evil of scarcity, if not en- 
tirely removed, is at least alleviated. 

This system, however, is liable to weighty 
objections. It restricts the population within 
narrower bounds than the country, in its exist- 
ing state of cultivation, can support; an effect 
■which will be reprobated by all who consider an 
extensive population as constituting the strength 
of the society, or on any account desirable. It 
gives the landholders and agriculturists an ad- 
vantage to which they have no title, at the ex- 
pense of the rest of the community. It raises 
the rate of wages and expense of manufacture, 
and consequently depresses that important soiu-ce 
of national industry and wealth. 

These evils would result from bounties, tliough 
the money that paid them were obtained from 
some unknown source, without being in any way 
imrthensome to the community. But this is not 
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the case. The bounty must be paid t)y lUMsans 
ot a tax, a measure always burtbensome to^a psurt 
or the whole of the community, especially ink 



country ak^ady so heavily taxed ais 'Briiam! 
This argument bears strongly against boiini^es 




' "'"til 



of every kind, which should never be grantiedf, 
except for the most urgent reasons, and wit 
neatest caution 

Every measure proposed as^ beneficial to oiie 
nation, which cannot at the same time t>e adop^ 
by other nations in similar circumstances/is'of 'a 
very suspicious tendency. We desire that Bri- 
tain should raise a surplus of com in brdinai^ 
jrears, in order to afford a resource in i^ears of 
scarcity. Why should not France, ^pain,,ana 
Germany, do the same? The argximent ap- 
plies alike to all. If they all adopt th^t .system, 
how are their surpluses to be disposed of?, 
, If, for these reasons, the measure of forcing a 
surplus growth of com by bounties be laid iBt^ide, 
it remains to intjuii-e whether there be any other 
means within human power for averting oi^ mi- 
tigating the calamities of famine. If the failure 
of the crop be confined to one country, impor- 



tation is an obvious and practicable remedy; 
bijt, if it extend over all accessible countnes, no 
relief can be obtained in that way. 
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^^ In ordinary seasons, at tlie conclusion of every 
harvest there is a part of the crop of the former' 
yeaf remaining on hand, perhaps one-fourtli. A 
deficient crop takes place. If the deficiency 
does not exceed that quantity,^ its consumption 
would afford a supply to the country at the or* 
diijary rate till the next liarvest ; hut there would 
be no stock remaining to aid the following year ; 
and though this stock on hand might be forthcom- 
ing for one ytiir, it would leave no resource in 
the case of several successive bad seasons. It is 
likely, however, that the rise of price occasioned 
by the deficiency of the crop woidd lessen the 
^psual quantity of consumption, and leave some 
part of the usual stock unconaumed at the end 
of the next harvest, and so afibrd some resource 
for another year ; and if several plentiful years 
succeeded, the usual stock would be replaced. ' 
We have stated the stock of com on hand at 
the end of the succeeding harvest at one-fourth 
of the whole quantity required for a year's con- 
sumption, and considered that as affording coil- 
eiderable relief for one bad season. If the stock 
remaining he lai-ger, the relief will he mor6 
considerable, and of longer duration. If it can 
be increased to one-half, three-fourths, or even 
a whole year's consumption, it woidd afford a 

2 D 2 
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resource for as long a duration of scarcHjr* ap 
almost ever occurs. 

There is no physical impossibility in this^ for 
grain may be preserved by proper care for m&sm 
than a year, with little injury. But tliereiajps 
moral and pditical obstacles which go fiavllb 
prevent a system of this kind from being caniei 
into execution to any considerable extent. ' ^Rut 
farmer cannot afford to keep back his produ^ 
from the market If he could, it is not his in«- 
terest to do so. The corn-dealer will seldom 
find it a profitable measure to keep large quaii^ 
titles on hand. It has s(Hnetimes been suggested 
ithat granaries might be erected at the pul^ 
expense, and a large quantity of corn purchase^ 
and renewed from time to time ; but the quanlily 
kept up till a time of scarcity made it neeessasy 
to have recourse to it. If anything of this IMA 
has ever been done, it has been on a very limited 
scale*; and to carry it to extent in a larg0 
country is impracticable. Among other iosur 
perable objections, one is, that the mob would 
rise and plunder the granaries whenever they 
felt the pressure of scarcity. However, if di^ 

• In the city of Bern public granaries are said to have been 
erected, capable of holding a supply to that city for seveml 
years. 
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principle be admitted, as we think it ought, that 
a large stock of corn in the country is desirable, 
nothing should be done to discourage any who 
may be inclined to contribute thereto. Instead 
of considering the ingrosser as a nuisance, and 
delivering him to the vengeance of the mob, he 
is ratlier to be accounted a useful member of 
society. The difficulty is how to render his em- 
plojTiient so beneficial to himself as to induce 
him to persevere in it. 

Corn is, in ordinary seasons, applied to other 
purposes besides food, in considerable quantities, 
and the prohibition of such applications in time 
of scarcity affords a considerable supply. Ctf 
these the distillery is the most considerable, and 
the prohibition of distilling from grain has been 
several times had recourse to in years of scarcity. 
We are far from desiring that the ordinary con- 
sumption of grain in spirits should be increased, 
in order to render the supply from this source 
more ample. The moral evils arising from the 
immoderate use of spirits among the lower ranks 
are too heavy to admit any measure that might 
tend to encourage their use, which ought to be 
discountenanced and repressed by every possible 



The prohibition of brewing beer is a measure 
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that has not been "as yet Imd recdtniEies ito/ It 
would occasion heavier privatioBs than tiiotdtf 
i{iuJt^ : and^ is also > liable to ' other objections. 
Yet the calamity of &mine may be sob great, 
thoQgh m modern: times it has seldom b^emsa, 
as to render every measure for incveanngjtbe 
supply of food necessary. ' ,,-..• r; li/vji 

- When the ordinary food* is oonip^iMdd^'^ 
variety of articles, thb vaifiety affords ^sMfaij^n^ 
tection i^inst famine. Hie several kinds '^^^f 
grain crops are likely to suffier from 'the ^ame 
inclement reason, but the potatoes >€i<op^timiiiy 
escape, and afford relief in |N^(q)ortio^rit)»>lhe 
^i^ikntity usually raised. If animal food^fiwnisBi 
part of the nourishment c^ a co^siderlMii^^^fO- 
^jpbrtion of the commimity, it is hot liable 'to lidt ; 
* ^d in countries bordering on the ' «0IK, ^pafrt lof 
:t^e ordinary food consists <^'fifi3i, andVthislpttH; 
liiay be expected, in the scarcest ^ years, -in >j(bl^- 
fiiary abundance. In scarce years, of late; ^^oisp 
kitchens, at first suggested by Oouut Ruaiford, 
•were set up in many towns, both ' fint iBbitain 
^litid the continent/ ' from motives of 'iuuBattity. 
l%dugh their effect is not coosiderapbleftyBtiiias 
llieir tendency is to procuyre a share of ABiilisdjGQiBfi 
tol^ lower ranks, prepared in Ifhamofitieemd- 
mical manner^ they are useful in some degree. 
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.' I Voluntary associations have sometimes been 
ifomied among persons in affluent circumstances, 
in years of scarcity, for being sparing in the 
.use of food fi-om grain, and having recourse 
■ehiefly to otlier articles, which, on account of 
->theii- expense, were beyond tlie reach of the 
loiver ranks. Though much effect could not be 
, expected from such associations, yet, as they 
-indicate a Itumane attention to the wants of the 
ipoor, we consider them as commendable. 

But the effects of these or any other expe- 
di»jnts that can be suggested are insufficient for 
affordiug a supjily of food during a severe 
i&niine, and the only etfectual alleviation of that 
-calamity is by diminished consumption. A* 
Sea, when provisions become scai'ce, the crew 
lare put upon short allowance. So they should on 
iland. At sea this restriction is enforced by the 
-authority of the commander. But how shall we, 
■ienforce it throughout a country ? The only effec- 
tual way is, by suffering the price of corn to rise 
io high, that the lower, and even the middling 
ranks, may be only able to purchase a scanjy 
-subsistence. The sooner this riseof price tal^s, I 
iplace the better. Any attempts to conceal the 
true state of the country, or prevent the rise of 
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price afr the beginning of the season^ il^ljb^y h^A 
9ny effect at all, would do hann. ,, j^ulit 

Bounties have been sometimes granted <«l]t^ 
Govenunent (m imported corn, in seasims wher^ 
the crop appeared deficient This might give 
a cheaper and more plentiful supply, and prevent 
in some measure the pressure of want ; yet we 
doubt the propriety of such a measure. If the 
famine be general, the offer of a bounty must be 
ineffectual, for other nations are in want them- 
selves, and have nothing to spare. If the famine 
be partial, the rise of prices in the country 
which suffers from it will afford sufficient in- 
ducement to other nations to supply what we 
want. 

A certain extent of privation does not destroy 
the health of the human constitution, but if it 
be carried beyond that limit it does so. When 
the price of corn rises very high, the labouring 
classes cannot afford to purchase what is re- 
quisite for supporting health, and may even be 
exposed to starvation. In such a case relief 
should be g^ven them, either in money or some 
kind of cheap food, by means of poor-rates, or 
voluntary charity. Though poor-rates are not 
in general desirable, the urgency of the case 
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fWw supposed may require them. But this 
relief, whether voluntary, or arising from poor- 
rates, should be confined within such bounds 
a^ to afford the narrowest subsistence consistent 

trith rtie health of those who receive it. 
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CONCLUDING REFLECTIONS. . ,;( j,. 

The utmost extent of wealth which the state of 
human nature can attain would result from a \ 
union of the following sources ; — a favourable, 
climate, and fertile soil, cultivated to the iit- 
most; general industry among the people^ ^ 
directed by skill, and aided by good machijp^ry^ 
and division of labour ; a spirit of enterprise 
which leads to a commercial int^r course with 
every nation where experience has found ^jt 
profitable, but not impelled by extraneous en- 
couragement ; an exemption from foreigp T^arS; , 
and domestic dissensions; a mild ^nd fi*ugal. 
administration at home. To give the^a fi^^ 
effect, they must remain steady for a consicti^r- 
able length of time. .;. .. 

No nation ever enjoyed a combina!tion.,Qf .all 
th^e advantages, and consequently none ever, 
at|i^ined the utmost pitch of wealth. The culti-^ 
vation of the. earth, the most important soiy^qe 
of wealth, is far from being carried to the 
utmost perfection. In the most improved coun- 
tries of Europe, there are still many uncultivated 
tracts susceptible of improvement. Draining, 
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irrigation, and other important operations, are 
only partially practised, and the common modes 
of husbandry admit of much improvement. 

A more splendid kind of wealth may be dis- 
played in the metropolis of a conqueror, who 
has ravaged all the regions around, and collected 
their spoils. In regard to the general mass df 
wealth, the ravages of war are in the highest 
degree destructive. The emphatic epithet of 
the Scourge of Ood has been aptly bestowed 
on the extensive warrior. If we lay aside the 
consideration of what the conquered countries 
suffer, and only attend to the state of the con- 
queror *s country ; nay, further, if we set aside ' 
th^ general condition of his country, and confine 
our iittention to the spot where the spoils of the 
valhquished are accumulated and displayed, our 
imaginations may be dazzled, but our judgmerit ' 
will find little to admire. Riches, thus collected, 
nb more resemble riches acquired by industry, 
in advancing the happiness of the nation, than 
the mirth of intoxication is worthy of being 
compared to the permanent flow of spirits which 
health and activity confer. 
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THE END. 
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